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'"PM.l.AS A NT> ’WATERGATE ARE CONCRETE LINKS IN A CHAIN 
01^ OMINOUS EVENTS... A HIDDEN DRAMA OF CGUF AND 
COVNTEItCOUF WmCti REPRESENTS TUB LIFE OF AN INNER 
POWER SPllEREi AN ^INVISIBiE GOVERNMENT,* CAFABLE OF 
ANT ACT, SETTING mELP ABOVE THE LAW AND BEYOND 
MORAL RULE: A CLANOm-lNE AMERICAN STATE." 

—from The Yankee and Cowboy fVar 


No writer of fictjon could have conjured the AightmArc 
events of our recent past. Only an entirely new way of 
Icsokipg ai iheni could make sense out of what on the 
surface seems an insane pattern of violence, villainy and 
horror. 

Tlif Yankee and Cowboy War provides the approach and 
the evidence we need to uitdersiand what is happening in 
America. We urge you to read it — if you have the nerve to 
take the naked truth. 


**The most readable book on conspiracies and assassina- 
tions I have read and also the most sumulaiLng. 1 think 
Oglesby is one of our first-rate political writers, skilled, 
always imcrcsting, and with a rare gift for making 
political theory \uc\d and exciting as a good narrative." 

—Norman Mailer 
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Preface to the Berkley Edition 


Thc/ap^a^pof this new edition of The Yankee and^i^ 
CowDQji. WdT coofroms me with the temptation lo update 
the book across the hoard. Since puhlic;atiori» Carter ha^ 
become presidents, the JFK and King assassination cases 
have been reopened by the Congress, ihcre has been more 
heavy commotion within the Hughes empire, and aocoufUs 
published by such Watergate heroes as John Dean (M/id 
Amfyttioti, I976J and Fred Thompson (Ai That Paint irt 
Time, 1976) have further sirenglhcncd the view that there is 
some important, stUFconcealed conneetJon between Water- 
gate and the CIA. These matters tie dlreetly lo the themes 
explored in this book. But since a general update would still 
be prejnature, I deckled to restrict my textual changes lo a 
few corrections of fact and adjustments of style, except for 
the insertion of one new passage, a VankcC’Cowboy analysis 
of the coming of President Carter, at the end of chapter 
This addition allows me to bring to a fuller close my 
argument that Watergate, like Dallas, was a eonp d-eial, 
culmtnaTlng in the installation of a new president and a new 
executive elite. 

CO, 

March 1977 
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Yankees and Cowboys: 
A Perspective on the 
Dallas-Watergate Decade 


The assassination of John Kennedy and the downfall of 
Richard Niaon have both been viewed as isoUted moral 
disasters for American dcmoemcy: Kennedy's murder as a 
demonstration of our continuing national inability Or 
unwillingness to cope with violence; Nixon's downfall as a 
demoiistrotion of the failure of our democratic institutions 
to overcome the abuses of secret inteUigcnce and ckmronic 
surveillance at the seat of national power. 

But these two evcnis lepresent neither isolated disasters 
nor a general ired failure of American institutions but 
something almost beyond the ability of ordinary people even 
to see^ much less control. The two events^ Dallas and 
Watergate — are actually concrete links in a chain of related 
and Dinlnous events passing through the entire decade in 
which they occurred and beyond. And this chain of events 
itself represents only the violent eruptions of a deeper 
struggle of rival power elites identified here as Vaok^and 
Cowboys. 
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The Yankee and Cowboy War 


This book proposes to show that Dallas and Watergate 
are intrinsically linked conspiracies in a hidden drama of 
coup and countercoup which represents the life of an inner 
It oligarchic power sphere, an# “invisible government,’* 
capable of any act in the pursuit of its objectives, that sets 
itself above the law and beyond the moral rule: a clandestine 
American state, perhaps an embryonic police state. 

We see the expressions and symptoms of clandestine 
America in a dozen places now— the FBI’s COINTELPRO 
scheme, the CIA’s Operation Chaos, the Pentagon’s 
Operation Garden Plot, the large-scale and generally 
successful attempts to destroy legitimate and essential 
dissent in which all the intelligence agencies participated, a 
campaign whose full scope and fury are still not revealed. We 
see it in the ruthlessness and indifference to weld, as well as 
national, opinion with which the CIA contracted its skills 
out to IIT to destroy democracy’s last little chance in Chile. 
We see it as well, as this book argues, in the crime and cover- 
up of Dealey Plaza, the crime and cover-up of Watergate. 

How could the clandestine state have stricken us so 
profoundly? How could we as we might have fancied. **of 
all people”— have given way with so little resistance, in fact 
with so little evident understanding of what was happening? 
What accounts for the way the various organs of state 
force— defense and security alike— became so divided 
against each other? CIA-Intelligence against CIA- 
Operations. the CIA, the Pentagon, the FBI, and the 
presidency at one time or another against each other— what 
is this internal conflict all about? Why should the country’s 
premier political coalition, formed after Reconstruction and 
reformed by Franklin Roosevelt, have begun to destabilize 
so badly in the 1960s and 1970s? 

The intensification of clandestine, illicit methods against 
racial and antiwar dissent as a **thrcat” to the (secret) state 
precisely coincided with the intensified use of such methods 
in conflicts for power and hegemony taking place within the 
secret state, against a background of declining consensus. 
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The Dallas-to- Watergate outburst is fundamentally attrib- 
utable to the breakdown taking place within the incumbent 
national coalition, the coalition of the Greater Northeastern 
powers with the Greater Southwestern powers, the post- 
Civil War, post-Reconstruction coalition, the coalition of 
the New Deal, of Yankees and Cowboys. 

This is the theme, at bottom, of the entire narration to 
follow. The agony of the Yankees and the Cowboys, the 
“cause” of their divergence in the later Cold War period, is 
that there was finally too much tension between the 
detentist strategy of the Yankees in the Atlantic and the 
militarist strategy of the Cowboys in the Pacific. To 
maintain the two lines was, in effect, to maintain two 
separate and opposed realities at once, two separate and 
contradictory domains of world-historical truth. In Europe 
and the industrial world, the evident truth was that we could 
live with communism. In Asia and the Hiird World, the 
evident truth was that we could not, that we had to fight and 
win wars against it or else face terrible consequences at 
home. 

As long as the spheres of detente and violence could be 
kept apart in American policy and consciousness, as long as 
the Atlantic and Pacific could remain two separate planes of 
reality wheeling within each other on opposite assumptions 
and never colliding, then American foreign policy could 
wear a look of reasonable integration. But when it became 
clear that the United States could not win its way militarily in 
the Third World without risking a nuclear challenge in the 
North Atlantic, the makings of a dissolving consensus were 
at hand. 

I argue in Part Two of this book that the power-elite 
collision one sensed at Dallas on November 22, 1963, was 
real. It was no chance collision of a lone political maniac 
with a lone political star. It was a collision anchored in the 
larger social dialectic that propels the life of the national 
ruling elites. The conspiracy to kill JFK. and the much larger 
conspiracy to keep official silence embodied this collision 
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and had their bein^j, in this* the opposition of Yankee and i 
Cowboy. 

Hie lines of division became clear early in 196B with the 
rapid crystallizing of a whole new from of opposition to the 

war, that of the "corporate liberals.” Formerly, the | 

established liberalism of the sort we associate with Xerox 
and Harvard had been inclined to defend the U.S. position in 
Vietnam as a part of its long-standing general commitment ; 
to aniicommunisin, "Wie Yankee lights had made the usual 
arrangements to provide world banking services to a Free | 
South Vietnam and take the oil from its waters, and it was > 
always clear that there would be no serious objection from | 
the Yankees as a whole if the Vietnam War turned out to be i 
winnabJe.i But now in l%7-6& a new line of criticism of 
Johnson and his war policy opened up. ' 

The war's costs had exploded out of a II proportion to the ^ 
original objective, one now heard. No vital American | 
interests were being attacked or defended in Vietnam, after I 
all. Europe was appalled at us. Our European alliances were 
suffering. Our young people were strenuously alienated. Our 
economy was hurting. Other problems were lying neglected. 

We needed to wrap up the bleeding stump and move to a 
better position. General James Gavin, for example, one of 
President ICennedy's chief military advisers, developed these 
and related ideas about the war in various public forums I 
during that period. | 

But the Strategy that was continued by Nixon in 1969 in * 
the aftermath of the Martin Luther King and Robert 
Kennedy assassinations and Nixon's resultant reeicciion, r 

was, of course, escalation^lhe secret air war, the invasion of 
the “sanctuaries” in Cambodia and Laos, the Christmas 
bombings, etc. But for a moment in I96S, Johnson had 
suddenly and strangely abdicated, stopped the bombing, and 
opened the Palis peace talks, and Robert Kennedy had 
assembled an electoral coalition teaching fram Mayor Daley 
to the liberal peaceniks, if not Tom Hayden, a New-Politics- 
style coalition that appeared easily capable of beating 
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Nixon, taking office, and stopping the war with a thump. 

So whereas there had formerly appeared to be cssemiaJ 
agfcement at the top of the Atncrican power structure on the 
Vietnam qjuestion, now we had two "ruling-class” voices to 
account for, one demanding more military effort and 
insisting upon the necessity of the original objective, the 
other tiring of the frustrations and costs of the attempt, 
unwilling to sacrifice resources at a yet higher magnitude, 
and waming to be free to worry about other things— oil, 
gold, the Mideast, Europe, the economy, and so on, 

It was directly clear t^t there was a regional component 
to this difference. Of course there are major points that do 
not fit the Yankee/ Cowboy curve. The West Coast Bank of 
America, for example, spoke throughout the period of 
maximum unrest over the war with an essemialiy liberal 
voice. And FuJ bright is from Arkansas. But on balance, the 
souls most fervently desirous of decisive military measures to 
prevent a Communist takeover tended to argue from a 
Frontierist, China-Lobby kind of position, and the souls 
most calmly able to accept losses and pull back tended (o 
argue from an Atlanticisl, Council on Foreign Relations, 
NATO-haunted kind of position. 

The Yankee/ Cowboy split thus suggested itaelf as a not- 
loo-simplistic way to indicate in swift, available terms the 
existence of a rich and complex rivalry, the general cultural 
disposition of its chief contending principals, and the jointly 
historical and mythic character of their struggle, commui- 
gling John Wayne fantasies with real bloodshed, real 
genchcide. 

The profile of these types is best suggested in the persons 
and relationship of corporate-banker/ monopolist David 
Rockelcller and tycoon entreprenear Howard Hughes. An 
inquiry into ihcLr long rivalry is the first step in our 
exposition of Watergate in Fart Three. But the spirit of 
Yaukecness is given off by many things besides the Chase 
Manhattan and ofCowboyncss by many things besides the 
Hughes empire. Yankeeness is the Ivy League and 
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The Yankee and Cowboy War 


Cowboy nes$ is the NFL, Yankee is ihe exclusive clubs nf 
Manbaitan, Hosion. and Georgetown. Cowboy is ihc ! 
exclusive clubs of Dallas and New Orica ns+ Orange County 
East and West. Yankee is the Council on E'oreign Relations, , 
the secret Round Table. Eleanor RooBcvelt, Bundles for j 
Britaio. and at a certain point, the Dulles brothers and the 
doctrine of massive retaliation. Cowboy is Johnson, i 
CoJinaUy, Howard Hunt and the Bay of Pigs team. Yankee ' 
is Kennedy, Cowboy is Nixon. | 

But I stress my purpose is not to name a concreie group of ^ 

conspirators and assassins, though I do not doubt that the 
conspiracies I speak of are actual My aim rather is to call ; 
attention lo the persUtence of Civil War splits in toe curroni ' 
ait nation and to the historical ideological substance of the I 
positions at pky, ' 

It must be often the case, as it was with me and the 
Yankee/ Cowboy idea, that one"® fresh insight turns out to be . 
already well mapped and settled. 1 first proposed the U 
)( Yankee/Cowboy rcferencesi in early 1968^ but wrote nothing , 
of any account on the theme until a scries of articles about 
Watergate for the Boston Phoenix in 1973 and 1974. A 
reader of one of those pieces informed me of the simila rity of 
my views wit h those of Professor Carroll Q uigley, a his torian i 

at Georgetown. 

Quigley is the author of a huge book about the 
contemporai^ world. Tragedy and Hope^ to which I will j 
return in chapter two. 1 begin my debt to Quigley here by ! 
borrowing the following observation from hi$ summary. 
Noting that since 1950 a ^^revolutionary change** has been ! 
occurring In American politics, Quigley says this transfor- 
mation Involves “a disintegration of the middle class and a < 
correspond ing increase insignificance by the petty bourgeoi- 
sjeatthcsamctimethatthe economic infl uenoe of the oldc r 
Wall Street fmancial groups has been weakening and been 
challenged by new wealth springing up outside the eastern 
cities, notably in the Southwest and Far West." He 
continues; 
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These new sources ofwtalth have been based very 
largely on government action and government spending 
but have, none the less, adopted a pcity-bourgeois 
outlook rather than the scmiaristocratic outlook that 
pervades the Eastern Establishment. This new wealth, 
based on petroleum, natural gas, rulblcss eaploitMion 
of national resources, the aviation industry, military 
bases in the South and West, ami finally on space with 
all its attendant activities, has centered in Texas and 
southern California, Its existence, for the first time, 
made st possible for the petty-bourgeois outlook lo 
make iisdf felt in the political nomination process 
instead of in the unrewarding effort to influence politics 
by voting fora Republican candidate nominated under 
Eastern Establishment Influence By the 19M elec- 

tion, the major political issue in the country was the 
financial struggle behind the scenes between the old 
weallhH civilized and cultured in its foundations, and the 
new wealth, virile and uninformed, arising from the 
flowing profits of government-dependent corpomtions 
in the Southwest and West.^ 

The whole point of introducing the Cowboy/ Yankee 
language, of course, h to bring precisely that old- 
money/ new money, Ailaoticbit-Frontieri$i tension in to 
focus in the plane of current events. 

The main idea of looking at things this way is to see that a 
sectional rivalry, derived from the patterns of the Civil War, 
Still operates in American politics, indeed that at the altitude 
of national power elites, it may be the most sensitive and 
inflamed division of all, more concentrated than race and 
class and more basic than two-party system attachments and 
ideologies. The argument of this book is that the emerging 
clash of Yankee and Cowboy wills beneath the visible stream 
of events Is the dominant fact of real U.S. poliiical life since 
I960. The dissolution of the Yankee/ Cowboy consensus of 
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World War JJ and th« Cold War umil I960 is behind the 
Dallas of Kennedy and the Watergate of Nixon. 

Let US go a step further with these types. Cowboy and 
Yankee, and sketch a first onUine of the differing worlds they 
see. 

The Yankee mind, of ^obal scope, is at home in the great 
world, used to regarding it as a whole thing integrated in the 
far-flung activities of Western exploration, conquest, and 
commejnee. The Yankee believes that the basis of a good 
world order is the health of America's alliances across the 
• North Atlantic, the relations with the Western Dernocracics 

t from which our iradition mainly flows. He believes the 

; United States continues the culture of Europe and relates to 

^ the Atlamie as to a la ke whose other shore must be secured as 

II a matter of domestic priority. Europe is the key world 

ji I theater, and it is self-evident to the Y an kee mind that the fate 
' ' of the U nilcd States is inevitably linked up with Europe's in a 
i career of white cultural destiny transcending national 

I boundaries; that a community of a unified world civilization 

If exists, that there is such a thing as “the West,” **One W orld " 

I The Cowboy mind has no room for the assumption that 

American and European culture arc continuous. The 
j Cowboy is moved instead by the discontinuity of the New 

' World from the Old and substitutes for the Yankee^s 

i, Atlantic-oricntcd culture a new system of culture Yjfry. 

I Giant) oriented to an expanding wilderness Frontier and 

j based on an advanced Pacific strategy. 

I The Yankee monopolists who first broke faith with the 

goal of military victory in Vietnam did so in view of what 
they saw as the high probability of failure and the certain 
ambiguity of success. The Cowboy entrepreneurs who 
, fought hardest to keep that faith alive did so out of 

i conviction of the necessity of success. Said the 

mnlticOTporate-liberal Yankee (about 1968)’ “The Unitt^ 
States cannot wage a winning nonnuclear land campaign in 
Asia. It will destroy its much more essential relations in 
Europe if in spile of all wisdom its leadership continues to 
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siphon off precious national blood and treasure to win this 
war. It is necessary to stand down." Said the Cowboy: "^nly 
the strong are free.** 

The distinction between the East Coast monopolist and 
the Western tycoon entrepreneur is the main cla^-economic 
dblinction set out by the Yankee/ Cowboy perspective. It 
arises because one naturally looks for a class-economic basis 
for this apparent conflict at the summit of American power. 
That is because one must assume that parlies without a class- 
economic base could not endure struggle at that height. It is 
then only necessary to iccaU that antiwar feeling struck the 
Eastern Establishment next after it struck the students, the 
teachers, and the clergy— struck the large bank-coimecieii 
firms tied into the irans-Attantic business grid. During the 
same period, industrial segments around the construction 
industry, the militaiy-industrial complex, agribusiness, ihe 
Southern Boom of the sixties and seventies, and independent 
Texas/ Southwest oil interests - i.e„ ihe forces Quigley calls 
‘"new wealth" — never suffered a rnornem of war-weariness. 
They supported the Texan Johnson and the Souihcm 
Californian Nixon as far as they would go toward a final 
military solution.^ 

Why should this difference have arisen? After a century of 
Northeastern leadership, and one-quarter century of Cold 
War unity, why should the natioiml ruling coalition of the 
old and new owning classes, Yankee and Cowboy, have 
begun puUing aprt? But then we have logo back: What was 
the basis of their unity to begin with? 

William Appleman Williams dea Is wjih a variation ofthis 
question when he argues that the basis for the long-term 
general (or >lumlisn coalition of the forces of ca pita | ism 
(or "plutocracy") with the forces of democracy in American 
politics is the constant companionship of the expanding 
wilderness frontier. Williams thus stands the Tunrer 
Frontier on its head, correcting it.’ I add that another and 
cognate effect of the frontier in American economic de- 
velopment was to preserve the emrepreneurial option long 
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af:«r the arrival of the vast monopoly structures which tend 
to consume entrepreneurs. In the states whose poliiiical- 
economic histories Marx studied, for example, the frontier 
was never the factor that it was in America, except as 
America itself was Europe's Wild West, The rugged- 
individualist self-made rich man, the autonomous man of 
power, the wildcat ter» began to drop out of sight, to lose 
presence as individual, type, and class, with the rise of the 
current -day computer-centered monopoly-corporate forma- 
tions, The tycoon-entrepreneur is of course disapj^ring as a 
type in America too, at least as a political force in national 
life. The H ughes empire, at last, has been corporatized. Old 
man Hunt is dead. His sons arc bringing Harvard Business 
School rational bureaucracy to the operation. Bui that only 
makes it all the more curious that political power continued 
to emanate from the type and the person, the image and the 
reality, the ghost perhaps, of a creature like H ughes as late as 
the second victorious presidential campaign of Nixoii. Why 
should the Cowboy tycoon have persisted so long as a 
political force, competent to struggle: against the biggest 
banking cartels for control of the levers of national power? 

As others have argued, the Frontier was a reprieve for 
democracy, Wc may note here that it was also a reprieve for 
capitalism as well, whose imernal conHicts were constantly 
being fmanced off an endicss-seeming input of vast stretches 
of natural riches, having no origin in capitalist production. 
All that was needed was for the settlers to accept the 
genocidal elimination of the native population and a great 
deal became possible— the purple moumains, the fruiicil 
plains. And generation after generation of American whiles 
were able to accept that program. The Indian wars won the 
West. The raUmads and highways were laid. The country 
was resettled by a new race, a new nation. 

Energies of expansion consumed the continent in about 
two centuries, pushing on to Hawaii and Alaska. There is no 
way to calculate the impact of that constant territorial 
expansion on (he development of America it institutions. 
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There is no way to imagine those institutions apart from the 
environment created by that expansion. It is a matter our 
standard national hagiography paints out of the picture, 
though wc make much of the populist^ga aspect of the 
pioneering (never “conquering") of the West. How can we 
congratulate our national performance for its general 
democracy and constitutionalism without taking into 
account the background of that constant expansion? We do 
not teach our children that we are democrats in order to 
expand forever and republicans on condition of an unfroien 
western boundary with unclaimed wildemess. To the extent 
that the American miracle of pluralism exists at all, we still 
do not know how miraculous it would be in the absence of an 
expanding frontier, its constant companion till the time of 
the Chinese revolution. 

The overwar in Asia has its internal American origin in 
the native reflex to maintain the Western Frontier on the old 
terms and (o do so at all cost, since our whole way of life 
hinges on the Frontier. What the late-blooming Yankee 
liberal critics of the Vietnam war refused to hear and 
recognize between the lines of the pro war arguments of the 
more philosophical Cowboy hawks was this essential point 
about the importance of Hrontier expansion in American life 
from the beginning. 

In the nature of things, the American Frontier continued 
to expand with the prosperity it financed. Now, in our 
generation, it has brought us to this particular moment of 
world confrontation across the Pacific, fully global in scale 
for both sides, fully modern in its technological expression 
for both skies— the old Westward-surging battle for space 
projected onto the stage of superpowers, 

T he success and then the successful defense from I^SO to 
1975 of the Asian revolutionary nationalist campaigns 
against further Western dominance in Asia— China, Korea, 
Vicinam— means that all that is changed. What was once 
true about the space to the west of America is no longer true 
and will never be true again. There will never be a time again 
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when the white adventurer may peer over his western 
horizon at an Asia helplessly plunged in social disorganiza- 
tion. In terms of their social power to operate as a unified 
people and in the assimilation of technology, the Chinese 
people are, since 1950, a self-modernizing people, not 
colonials any more. And instead of a Wild West, Americans 
now have a mature common boundary with oxher moderns 
like ourselves, not savages, not Redskins, not Reds, only 
modern people like ourselves in a single modern world. This 
is new for us, a new experience for Americans altogether. 

Our national transformation from an unbounded to a 
bounded state will of course continue to stir the internal 
furies. No one interpretation of the event will be able to 
establish itself. No one will agree what the end of the 
Frontier means, what it will lead to, what one ought to do 
about it. But all will agree that it is upon us and past, whether 
it is called one thing or another. And now after Vietnam, as 
though it were not clear enough before, it is apparent beyond 
any possibility of doubt that whatever this force of Asian 
self-modernization is, whether it is evil or good or beyond 
good and evil, it is assuredly not a force that United States 
policy-makers can manhandle and manipulate and hold 
back through diplomatic chicanery aiKl military force. Even 
if it were still advisable for the United States to stop **the 
march of Asian communism,** if that is what we arc really 
talking about, it is nox [wssible for the United States to do 
that. Look and see: China, Korea. Vietnam. 

1 have not written this book to say at the end, choose sides 
between Cowboy and Yankee for Civil War II. My less 
bloody belief is that ordinary people all over the map. 
Northeast by Southwest, have a deep, simple, and common 
need to oppose all these intrigues and intriguers, whatever 
terms one calls them by and however one understands their 
development. But this need of course must be recognized, 
and that is why 1 write: to offer an analysis of the situation of 
domestic politics from the standpoint of power-elite 
collisions taking place at the top, and then, at the end, to 
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suggest that democracy's first response must be to demand a 
realistic reconstruction of the assassination of President 
Kennedy. To comprehend his murder (as with the murder of 
Lincoln) is to comprehend a very basic event in the history of 
American government, as well as the crimes that came after 
it. The comprehension of these covert political actions is the 
absolute precondition of self-government, the first step 
toward the restoration of the legitimate state. 

More broadly I write to say that we are the American 
generations for whom the frontier is the fact that there is no 
more frontier and who must somehow ^gin to decide how 
to deal with this. 

What shall America do about the loss of its wilderness 
frontier? Can we form our nation anew, on new, nonexpan- 
sionist terms without fust having to see everything old swept 
violently away? The unarticulated tension around that 
question undermined the long-standing Yankee/ Cowboy 
coalition and introduced, with President Kennedy's assassi- 
nation, the current period of violent and irregular movement 
at the top of the power hierarchy. It is the precipitous and at 
the same time unfocused character of this question of the 
closed, lost frontier that has created such a challenge, such a 
threat, to traditional American values and institutions, the 
threat of a cancerously spreading clandestine state within. 



Whai is aciually pifjsjibie oa Lhe stage of Amerkati polity ' 
Can presidents bic assassi nalcd by conspirators who go fret 
and win out in the end? Are events which the medk soberly ; 
report on often little more than playshows contrived by 
Machiavellian power elites br the manipulation of mast 
consciousness? 

Even after Watergate, the idea that there rnay. be a _ 
ciand«Une American state vastly predating Niaon's arn>;al 
“iiTthc White House, transcending Nixon and lingering ‘ 
beyond him, will seem too wild, will seem “to go too fer,'* - 
unless we come upon it as the wind and the rain fashioned ihr 
^thinn itself, bit by bit. The following three stories about how 
jthatibappeD^ could be followed by thirty more rather like 
Ithem; I am not trying to be definitive or ejchanslive, only to 
jexemplify the steps taken, now well behind us, that pointed 
I us down the path toward Dallas and Watergate, toward 
'^COJNTELPRO, Chaos, Garden Plot, and the secret state; 

I- The long-term penetration of the Amdrican foreip- 
jpolicy bureaucracy by a secret group of Anglophile; 
t^eraling worldwide as the “Round Table.” 
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2. The so-called “Operation; U ndcrworld" of the World 
War It years, a secret but evidently formal and binding 
compact linking the federal police apparatus and the crime 
syndicate of Meyer Lansky, 

3. The secret submission of the U.S. World War II 

command to the astonishing demands of Na^i Germany’s 
top spymaster. General Re in bard Gehlen, who leapt from 
Hitlcfs sinking general staff to beconie unrivalled chief of 
American, West German and NATO imelligence systems in H 
the Cold War years. ^ 

But as these narratives will be appreciated belter in vfW “ ! 
of their dislance from standard ideas, we will first take up '* 
two other responses to this question, one by a conservaiive 
CIA sophisticate. Miles Copeland, a retired CIA official, 
and the other by his liberal counterpart, Andrew St. George, 
a Journalist specialbung in Cl A themes, ThnCopeland piece 
appeared in the October 1973 issue of William Buckley's 
Natiortal Review. St. George's pieec came out a month later 
in Harper's . Both ankles were cited in the report of Senator 
Howard Baker's special Watergate Nubcommittec looking 
into the CIA's -role at Watergate.^ Both writers were 
questioned in secret by Congressional investigators. And as 
we shall see, despite their conservative*ltberal opposition, 
the men are ideological bookends. Both assure us— 1 aJrnost. 
said that in terms of Big Brotherism and the police 

state, things will be ^tting worse. 

■ Copeland opens his explanation of clandestinism in U.S. 
politics by setting out a picture of concatenating world-scale 
dUaslcrs mounting over the coming years and battering with 
euinutalive force against the foundations of human society 
everywhere. He sees this process of breakdown as leading 
inevitably to the world- wide escalation of left-wing terror- 
ism, In response to this forthcoming contagion, the 
governments of the world one after ihc other will be forced to 
the use of toiaJitarian methods of social control. Watergate 
gives us. he says, a sike-of-life look at the way these forces 
were developing (i.e.* shows us that Nixon was provoked to 
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the polUw stale by those who opjKiscd him). The inevitabilii/ 
of terror in a collapsing situation culminates in the 
inevitability of a gc^tapo response. **Thc only answer to the 
problem [of lerrorj^* Copeland writes, ^‘seems to be to keep 
whole communities under sarveiltance. This n^eans we are 
subscribing to poJice^tate methods,' says Mother, ‘but what 
else can we do?^* 

Copeland does not stop to consider that for some of u$ 
this might not be a self-answering question, or whether, 
person for person, it might not be braver and better for a 
people and a society to endure teiror, if that is indeed the 
only alternative, than to countenance tyranny. The point he 
is in a rush to make i$ that, for the ruling classes with whom 
he idenli^es, it is better to impose a police state than to suffer 
a revolution. He is also saying that even in the United 5 taecs, 
the people will tolerate or welcome this police state as the 
only alternative to revolution. *^With inteIJigence on the 
^people’s war* pouring in as it presently is," he writes, "even 
the most liberal-minded CIA officers feel that they have no 
choice but to do whatever ts necessary to deal with it." 
[Copeland‘s emphasis.] 

They believe that, sooner rather than later, the public 
will swing over to sharing the alarm, and will b«ome 
suddenly unsqueamish about police-state methods or 
whatever it takes to give them a good nighf s sleep. The 
CIA, the FBI, and other security agencies had better be 
prepared. They had better have in readiness methods of 
"community surveillance" which have in them only such 
invpions of privacy a$ are absolutely necessary, and 
which ensure that the invasions are handled with such 
discretion and delicacy that even the most ardent liberal 
can't object to them. 

These still-to-bc-demonstrated "methods," as Copeland 
airily calls them, are at the same lime, so he assures, 
essentially benign, in some respects benevolent, and erfident 


in implementation. "The FBI has a comparatively simple 
pfoblem," be writes. "Provided it can be assured of freedom 
from political influences, U can easily administer a system of 
community surveillance which will be pervasive enough to 
check terrorist influences in the United States yet not 
constitute more than a mi nor departure from our traditional 
ways of doing things." 

Thanks to the Seymour Hersh/iVew Y&rk Times dis- 
closures of Christmas 1974, showing a vast CIA-run 
domestic-intcUigence activity, we now understand of course 
(hat the presumptively futuristic scenes promoted by 
Copeland, wherein the ClA enters massively into domcslio 
iniclligcnce operalions to stop some future crescendo of 
terrorism, were already old hat when he was writing. 
"Jotelhgence leans toward keeping discreet track of terrorist 
groups and ncutraliiing them quietly while policemen think 
in lerms of evidence that will stand up in court," he writes, 
"in the future, these distinctions will become Jess and less 
important— and eatra-Icgal fLe.. intelligence) actions 
against terrorism will be closely coordinated with legal 
(police) aetions against them." 

Nothing futuristic about aU this at all, ask turned out. All 
ancient history. Witness the Hoover memos of May f96S 
inaugurating a massive program of FBI aggression against 
the aniiwarand civil-rights movement— nor against "terror- 
ism." by the way, but against "dissent," against cr rival 
paitricai ftandpoint^ Witness the Huston Plan and Opera- 
tion Gemstone and Octopus and all the rest that came with 
the suc^ssion of Nixon to the Johnson throne. We have a 
concrete sequence of repression, of the use of police-state 
methods, exactly along Copeland's lines, undertaken exactly 
with his kind of self-nattering and historically ignorant 
posturings about keeping order and giving jKOple "a good 
mghrs sleep," as though that were a fit image of a self- 
governing people, a nation asleep. 

A current failure of Buckleyite conservatism as a serious 
political philosophy is that it refuses lo dissociate itself from 
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this antJCDRSlilulional mania for ihc state-financed sub^r 
sioH of political disisamt and radicaJ-popular movecrientio 
Kform. It has no values to propose other than the onesiwt 
flattened-out value of the total security of the stale. 
more traditional and substantial conservative values 
republicanism, limits, and consiiiutlonaiity are all rediKe 
HI the Natianai to the one imperious demand 

Of'rfer, silence, sleep. 

Ty ranny was never a remedy for terror. Tymnny ij tena 
Tyranny and terror promote and multiply each other so uc 
because each is the other's only possible ‘‘legitimation.'* h 
if they are actually the same, as any Socrates couM shqf 
then they cannot “Jegitinate" each other. The cfiW 
between terror and totalitarianism is a choice that can «l'' 
be made — can -only be identified as a choice— by terror^ 
and tyrants. The democrat, the republican, and tt 
independent among m will not be so quick to see terror as 
tyranny as opposite a llcmatives, but only as two sides of oe 
coin, a single composite choice against liberty and humanji] 
The aulhemic rejection of terror mandates the rejectiotii 
tyranny. The authentic rejection of tyranny mandaits tk 
lejwiion of terror. There is no way to defend the democr»< 
by the use of antidemocrauc means. There is no amirepubk 
can method corresponding to a republican purpose. Therti 
no fuiiherance of national and personal, political and socit 
independence through submission to national pofio 
controls. The state cannot at the same time uphold the Ian 
and trample it underfoot. 

The libera] survey of the same forces, however, b 
disquietingly similar. As Copelatid finds totalitariaaiis 
necessary, Andrew St. George finds it irresistible. Tm 
enlightened to fall back on Copeland's alhvindicatinf 
menace pf Red terror as the Icgilimating raison d'etre oflhf 
clandestine American police state, St. George rather seesi 
monster he calls techttqfascism as emerging from thf 
material conditions of ultramodern production, from tiu 


computcrizafion of everyday iife. His positioh is sociologi- 
cally sophisticated. He borrows knowledgeably from the 
Weberian literature and incorporates the pessimism of 
current observers like Jacques Ellul and Hannah Arendt 
without a trace of unconfideooe. 

Si. George calls Watergate “the poisonous afterbirth of 
Vkenam.., . An end to external conflicl, the in ward-turning 
of the nation's aggressions, the unmistakable first step 
toward genuine convergence with our cisiwhile totalitarian 
opponents." He quo tes Patrick McGsrvey's 1972 work, The 
CIA - The Myth and the Madness, “United States 
intelligence is now turning inward on the citizens gf this 
country. . . .The next logical step would be for an ad min is- 
irminn to do exactly' what its people suspect it of doing- 
start mounting intelligence opera lions against eitizen groups 
arul assemblies.” 

“Richard Nixon and John Mitchell” continues S(. 
George, “may have been instinctively, if not oonselously, 
moEivaled toward Watergate by an intuitive sense that the 
era of foreign intervention was drawing to a close. [He is 
writing before the GIA-Chilc exposures,] From now on 
America would have to generate the climate ofdefactualiza- 
lion and policeness [St. George finds (be Hannah Arendt 
coinage useful] right at home if it wanted continued progress 
toward fully achieved, seamlessly engineered, Cybernet ically 
controlled techno-total iiaria nism.” 

Taking as his given the rapid ^owih in fundsand prestige 
technology available to the national security complex, St. 
George asks how this complex arose, where it came from, 
and “what history is trying to tell us” about it. He writes, 
“Technological society Is a matter of iniernal controls. The 
very concept of national security has changed; its focus is no 
longer on spies and seditionists, but on the bureaucruoy's 
internal power arrangemeiits and hierarchical structures.” 
How has this transformation come about? 

“Within a year of the Bay of Pigs*” he writes, “the CIA 
curiously and inexplicably began to grow, to branch out, to 
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gather more and more responsibility for ‘the Cubaa ' 
probJem’ etc. . . . By ihc time of the 1965 U.S. militan ' * 
mtervemion in the Domiiticaji Republic both the good gun ■ 
and the bad guys— Le., the ‘radical^ civilian politicos and ihc ' 
‘conservative’ generals -turned out (o have been financed bj i 
U Compania. . , , C^ing laiigely to the Bay of Pigs, the CIA ' 
ceased bemgan invisiblegovcrnmcnt: it b^ainc an empire ' 
Now he approaches a mysterious question. ‘‘The Agency ‘ 
had become a tireless data digger and imerviewer and f^ia ' 
collector about ihe smaUcst details of life in Cuba under ^ 
preparations began in earnest is' 
early 1961. Then inteliigencc collection began lo drop oil' ' 
the 'operators' look over. It seemed that when il^’ 
operational side of the Agency cut in, the imelJigenee sidecvi - 
out. It was baffling.. . . The real queslion was; WhyT 
Why did ClA-IntctUgence “cut out** of the Bay of Pja 
litvasion at roughly the moment Kennedy was inaugurated, 
and why did ClA-i:^i'ajrci7u then “cut in"? To go to iJk 
heart of it, what seems strange on the assumption that the ; 
CIA is an integrated bureaucratic entity ceases to seen 
strange on the assumption — our assumption— that il is t 
house divided agaimi itself. St. George might have beta 
about to lay this important distinction bate. But he goci 
wrong. He chooses the path of “ps>chohistorical analysis" 
over the path of political criticism. ' 

Arming himself pretentiously with Arendfs“magislcriar 
concept of “defaetualizaiion" (information dcteriorairt 
upwards through bureaucracies}, he sets out to treat the 
problem of clandcslinism as a syndrome belonging to tht 
domain of psychological aberration. St George knows m 
surmbes that a conflict shoots through the CIA. through the I 
presidency, through the entire executive system, and that 
effective presidenlLa] comntand and control are the more 
deeply in doubt the deeper one goes into the heart of the 
national defense and security establishments. Then why it) j 
to explain breakdowns, when they occur, as though they I 
were the result of “turning away from reality, from empirkii j 


data, provable facts, rational truth, toward image-making 
and self-deception."? Why igr^ore the overwhelming differ- - 
cniials of policy and faction at play in these breakdowns'? c 
It is not Nixon himself, the Joint Chiefs, ortheCLA whom j 

Nixon, the Chiefs, and the CIA are deceiving, it is only |j i 
ordinary people. Nixon knew he was secretly bombing ii j 

Cambodia. The Joint Chiefs knew they were secretly iiJ 

bombing exempted targets in North Vietnam. The defense 
and security establishment knew that “peace with honor" R; 
was a slogan with a hatch in the bottom, a nd that t he “ peace" I 
mandate Nixon would secure with it was prestructured for i. 
easy transmutation into a war mandate. Waicrguie cannot g! 
be reduced to a question of Nixon’s personal psychology. He 
w js not decciviog himself, only others. He was not deceiving R; 
his class. i| 

St. George lets the fashion for guide him to I 

[he belief chat the hero of theitoiy will turn out to have been ■ 
J, Fdgar Hoover, St. George says Hoover distrusted and I 
hated the Cl A. 9 

He thought of it as a viperine lair of liars and high- 1 
dumed intelleetuals. of insolent Yalies who sneered at I 
Ford ham's fluest, of rich young rte'er-do-wel3s who ^ 
dabbled in spy work because they could nm be trusted 
to run the family business, of wily "Princeloji Ought- 
Ought" himself, “Dickie" Helms, who spun his tweedy 
web from an ultramodern, electronically secured 

enclave up the river in V i rgin ia Hoover realized t hat 

incviiably, disastrously, the CIA’s tainted ways were 
. seeping back home to Arnerica; there is a vengeful law 
of historic osmosis about these things. 

"Hoover was proven fatally right," St, George continues, 
blithely putting his own ideas into the dead director's mind 
and altogetl^r Overlooking the fact that it Was the director 
himself who already launched in May 1968 a concerted, all- 
out FBI “cou nterlntelligence" campaign “to expose, d isrupi 
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and Dtherwi!»« lieuimlize the activities of the various Nci 
Left organizations^ their leadership and adherents,*? 
Certainly Hoover struggled with the CIA about domesitic 
Lntdltgence, just as he opposed the Hiiston Plan, but that 
was because he saw the Cl A and the White House as rivals to 
the FBEi as rival power Msrj » not because he had suddeni)' 
grown sentimental about the Constitution and democracy 
Yet St. Oeorge*s larger point about the growth of (he 
nationahsccuriiy complex stands up, Estimating the ClA 
staff at 150,000 and the total national security budget at SID 
billion a year, he confronts ihc meanings of this with honeu 
emotions: “One should pause to absorb this in kt 
I full . .. innovative cnarmity^" be writes, “a United Suitei 

I Senator lapped and trailed on his legislative rounds by 

r Amerkafi Army agents?— hut there arc facts and figures ta 

hack up the claim; Senator Ervin*s other investigatini 
committee, the SubcommitLee on Const ttmional Rights, 
rcvealtxl last ycar^ In a report that went largely unnoticed, 

^ (hat by 1969 the Amiy — not the Defense Department [and 
' not the Cl A], just the Army — had built upa *massive system' 

for keeping watch on U,S. politics The simple fact is that 

as the Sixties turned into the Seventies^ America became a 
nation under surveillance." Say it with trumpets. Blow the 
I alarm. This did not stop with Watergate. 

No doubt, as Copeland's example teaches, the persistence 
I of left-wing terror in the world scene will make an easy 
I excuse for toutlitarian-minded persons. No doubt, as Si. 
George*s example teaches, t he compulerization of everyday 
life will seem to embody an irresistibly transcendent force a 
B ut let us remember that we are actually looking back on iM 
certaitt knowledge of a clandestine America which these 
writers can still pretend to see as a future threat. We are 
trying to understand the onset of an achieved ^ not merely a 
prognosticated, predicament. So we may not be so abstract. 
We must Hud the concrete mechanisms. The way into the 
blind snarls of clandestinism wa?» not led by pious eldcn 


letking to quiet the public sleep or by robots programmed 
with a comempt for democracy. The way was taken step by 
uep by ordinary human beings acting under the burden of 
ordinary human motives. The following three examples will 
bear out the importance of thur innocuous reminder. 


The Hound Table 

The John Birch Society maintains that linked up with, if • 
not actually behind, the Intematioiia I Communist Conspica- ^ 

cy is a higher-level supercabal of internationalists of the l: 
Uoiicd States und Western Europe, led here by the d 
Rockcfellcr-M organ, group and there by the Rothschilds, 
whose purpose is to create a uniTted world political order. 
^This myth," writes Its most temperate and only first-hand | 
historian^ Carfoll Quigley ( 7>ttgedy and Hope ^ M acmillan, I 
|966h *"llke all fabks, does in fact have a modicum of trut h. I 
There does exist, and has existed for a generation, an I 
international Anglophile network which operates, to some | 
extent, the way the radical right believes the Communists 
act. In fact, thb network, which we may identify as the 
Round Table Groups, has no aversion to cooperating with 
the Communiits, or any other groups [e.g., as we see below. 

(he Nazis] and frequently does so," 

Quigley studied the operations of the Round Table first 
hand for twenty years and for two years during the early 
1960s was permitted access to its papers and secret records, 

Kc ubjccis to a few of its policies (e.g., its conception of 
England as an Atlamic rather than a European power), but 
says his chief complain l about the Round Table is its secrecy, 

B secrecy which he comes forward to break. "The American |j 
branch of this organization, sometimes called 'The Eastern 
Establishment,’ has played a very significant role in the 
history of the United States in the last generation," he writes, 
"and I believe its role in history is signtficam enough to be 
known." 
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The Round Table Groups, by Quigley's detailed report.^ 
are semicovert policy and action groups formed at the turn 
of the first decade of this centuiy on the initiatives of the 
Rhodes Trust and its dominant Trustee of the i^K>5-i925 
period. Lord Milner. Their original political aim was 
federation of the English-speaking world along lines laid 
down by Cecil Rhodes. 

By 19 IS, Round Table Groups vvere functioning in 
England and in six outposts of the Empire— Sou ih Africa, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, and the United 
States, The U^S. group included George Louis Beer, Walter 
Lippmann, Frank Aydeloite, Whitney Shepardson, Thomas 
W. Lamont, Jerome D, Greene, and Erwin D. Canham of 
the Chmrian Science Monti or ^ a Yankee bouquet. 

The organi^tion was originally Ttnanced by the asso- 
ciates and followers of Cecil Rhodes, chic(]y from the 
Rhodes Trust itself, but since 1925, according to Quinsy, 
substantial contributions have come from wealthy individu- 
als, foundations, and fims associated with the international 
banking fraternity, especially the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, and other organizations associated with J. P. Mor- 
gan, the Rockefeller and Whitney famiUes, and the 
associate of 1,-azard Brothers and of Morgan, Grenfell, and 
Company, The chief link-up in this organization was once 
that of the Morgan Bank in New York to a group of 
imernational financiers in London led by Lazard Brothers, 
but at the end of the war of 1914, the organization was 
greatly extended. In England and in each dominion a group 
was set up to function as a cover for the existing local Round 
Table Group. 

In London, this front was the Royal Institute of 
imernational Affairs, which had as its secret nucleus the 
existing Round Table Group. The New York group was the 
Council on Foreign Relations. The Morgan men who 
dominated the CFR went to the Paris Peace Conference and 
there became dose to a similar group of English experts 
recruiied by Milner. Tlicm thus grew up “a power structure'' 
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linking London and New York banks and deeply penetrating 
^university life, the press, and the practice of foreign policy." 

The founding aims of ihis'^laborate, semisecret organ iza- 
lioit were "to coordinate ihe internalmnaJ activities and 
oupooks of all the EngEish-speaking world into one... to 
work to maintain peace; to help backward, colonial, and 
underdeveloped areas to advance toward stability, law, and 
order and prosperity, along lines somehow similar to those 
taught at Oxford and the University of London.. . These 
aims were pursued by "gracious and cultured gentlemen of 

somewhat limited social experience If their fa Nunes nnw 

loom larger than their successes, this should not be allowed 
to conceal the high motives in which they attempted both." 

! Quigley calls this rebtionship between London and New 
Y ork financial circles "one of the most powerful influences in 
twemieth-cemury' American and world histoiy. The two 
ends of this English-speaking axis have sometimes been 
called, perhaps facetiously, the English and American 
Establishments. There is, however, a considerable degree of 
I truth behind the joke, a truth which rcOccts a very real power 
stractnre, U is this power structure which the Radical Right 
in the United States has been attacking for years in the belief 
that they are attacking the Communists." 

Am I borrowing on Quigley then to say with the far right 
j that 1 his one conspi racy rules the world? The arguments for a 

conspiracy theory are indeed often dismissed on the grounds 
^ that no one conspiracy could possibly control everything. 
But that is not what this theory sets out to show, Quigley is 
not saying that modem history is the invention of an esoteric 
cabal designing events omnipotently to suit its ends. The 
implicit claim, on the contrary, is that a multitude of 
I coiaspimeies contend in the night. Clandestinism is not the 
usage of a handful of rogues, it b a formalized practice of an 
entire class in which a thousand hands spontaneously join. 
Conspiracy is the normal com in nation of normal polities by 
normal meaits. 
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Wha! we behold in I he Round Table, functioning m the 
United States through it& cover orgasiwation, the Council on 
Foreign Relations, is one focal point among mary of one 
among many conspiracies. The whole thrust of the 
Yankee/ Cowboy inlcrpfictaltoiii in fact is set dead against the 
onuupotcnH:abal interpretation favored by Gary Allen and 
others of thfiJohn Birch Society, basically in the respect that 
A it posits ^ divided social-historical Afnerican order, 
conflict- wracked and dialectical rather than serene and 
hierarchical, in which resnils constantly elude every faction's 
intentions because all conspire against each and each against 
all 

This point arose in a seminar I was once in with a handful 
of businessmen and a former ambassador or two in 197(1 at 
the Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies. The question of 
conspiracy in government came up, I advanced tht theory 
that govermnent is imrinsically conspiratorial. Blank 
incredulous stares around the tabie. “Surely you donY 
propose there is conspiracy at the top levels?'^ But only lunt 
the tables and ask how much conspiring these men of the 
world do in the conduct of their own affairs, and the 
atmosphere changes altogether. Now they arc all unbut- 
toned and full of stories, this one telling how he got his 
competitor's price list, thai one how he found out whom to 
bribe, the other one how he gathered secret intelligence on 
his own top staff. Routinely, these businessmen all operated 
in some respects covertly, they all made sure lo acquire and 
hold the power to do so, they saw nothing irregular in it, they 
saw it as pan of the: duty, a submerged part of the job 
description. Only with respect to the higher levels of power, 
around the national presidency, even though they saw iheir 
own corporate brothers skulking about there, were they 
unwilling to concede the prevalence of clandestine practice. 
Conspiratorial play is a universal of power politics, and 
where there is no limit to power, there is no limit to 
conspiracy. 

The Round Table is not the only source of American 
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clandestinism. As we are to see, there are other main mads to 
the self-same city. 1 call attention to it because it is preciscliy 
(he kiiul of semihidden organization that standard con- 
sciousness does not recognize as a force in the How of events, 
and yet whose Influence is vast. When I read in Quigley's 
account of (he Round Table that it was “concerned only to 
bring the English-speaking world into a single power unit, 
chiefly by getting the United States and Great Britain to 
support comnicm policies,’’ f suffer a painful shock of 
recognition: How much of what we most take for granted 
about the political world, how much of standard thought, is 
the artifact of Yankee bankers? Q J 

The Derivation of Kermedy 

John Kennedy was not by personal heritage a Round 
Tabler any more than his family was by type or beginniogs 
an Establishment Yankee family. On the contrary. He was 
the great-grandson of an emigrant Irish cooper and the 
grandson of a ward-heeling East Boston saloonkeeper Hi$ 
father Joseph, the founder of the dynasty (if indeed the 
family is to prove dynastic), was an operator, speculator, 
wheeler-dealer and Prohibition-era smuggler whose drive 
for wealth, power and social status was easily worthy of any 
new-rich Cowboy, arid who was in fact often snubbed by the 
Boston brahminate. 

According to Quigley, JFK's “introduction to the 
Establishment arose from his support of Britain in 
opposition to his father [FDR's ambassador to the Court of 
St. James and an ardent anti-interventionist] in the critical 
days ai (he American Embassy in'LoEidon in 1938-40. His 
acceptance into the English Establishment opened its 
American branch as weir (p. 1245). Bui maybe this rounds 
off the comers too much. At that time. JFK was a mere 
Harvard stripling, and according to his father's biographer, 
Richard J. Whalen (The Founding Falker, New American 
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Library-Wotkit 1964), be was wholly influenced by his 
father's political views. AceornUng to Whakn (p. 294), JFK’s 
senior thesis, published in J 940 as Wh^ England 
almost a carbon copy of his father's position/’ JFK follnwed 
bis father in excusing Munich, defending Chamberlain, and 
blaming Britain’s military unpreparedness for World War II 
on "the slowness of the British democracy to change from a 
disarmament policyH” 

How could the Founder have so misread the situation of 
European spirit? Whalen says {p. 348) that Joseph “might 
have muddical through— except for one failing. He identified 
himself with the 'top people' in England and moved to 
embrace their views. But these men and women oflofty rank 
and distinguished lineage belonged to a dying England. 
Da££led, charmed, delighting in his acceptance, Kennedy 
spent little time at other levels of society, in the company of 
men holding radically different {though not necessarily 
'rad loan opinion, who would lead England's struck and 
revive her spirit in the days of supreme trial. The intimate of 
those who first lost their function, then their faith in 
themselves and in their country, Kennedy rode high and 
handsome at their side, and shared their fall,” 

Thus, a rather more likdy explanation of the British 
Establishment's initial interest in seeing the Kcmiedys 
elevated socially and thus politically in the United States is 
that the aristocrats in whom the arrmrieambassiador took 
such delight were themselves mesmerized by Hitler's military 
power and spirit nally incapable of challenging it. 


^Operation Under waiid" 

Gennan U-boats had already been sinking defenseless 
U.S. merchants within sight of East Coast beaches when a 
string pf sabotage incidents on the East Coast docks 
ciimaxed in 1942 in the burning of the French liner 
Normandie i on the eve of its rechri$lcning as an Allied 
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freighler. The event showed Roosevelt how easily Mussoli- 
ni’s saboteurs could strike at the base of U.S. shipping. 

Meyer Lansky, meanwhile, chief minbter of organized 
crime, was troubled because certain Maria families were 
proving reluctant to join the larger Syndicate which he had 
been building since Prohibition under the yellow and black 
colors of Lucky Luciano. Luciano had been jailed in 1937 by 
New York D.A. Thomas Dewey, and l^nsky had been 
operating since as his top man in the world of the other 
capos, where his main problem was how to persuade the 
Sicilian holdouts to accept the executive leadership of a Jew. 

Lansky's /eadersltip. Different students of organized 
crime in America interpret Lansky's role in different ways. 
The perceptive and original Alfred McCoy, for example, in 
Ihe Fa/fiifj e/ Heroin in Souiheasi Asia (1972), treats 
Lueiano himself, not Lansky, as the firsE wholly modern 
executive of crime and attributes to him, not Lansky, the 
insights that led to the current federation of previously 
autonomous criminal groups around particular rackets and 
particular cities. 

But Hank Messick, who develops the point in a siring of 
unique books of crime reponage, notably Loirsky { 197 1) and 
John Edgar Hoover (1972), thinks Luciano’s greatest genius 
lay in his grasp of Lansky's greater genius, and that Lansky 
was always the main strategist in bringing big crime to accept 
the standpoint of the Harvard' Business School and the 
necessity of monopoly-style business rationalization. 
McCoy w^ould agree that l.ansky at least became the top boss 
after Luciano’s sudden death by heart attack in a Naples 
airport in 1 962. ] follow Messickon the point if only because 
Lansky was Luciano’s front man. in the real world during the 
nearly ten years Liidano was imprisoned and carried out the 
concrete tasks that actually brought the new supercorpo rate 
organization, ’’the Syndicate,” into existence. 

But this difTercnce matters little for the current point. 
Whether it was Lansky’s or Lucuino’s doing or the doing of 
"social forces" pushing towards “multicorporalism" in every 
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sphere of exchange, in business and politics as wtll as in 
crime, in Hughes’s and Rockefeller's and Nixon's worlds as 
well as Lansky's, the fact of expansion and inlegratjon, ofthc 
central izing of business authority in an unimp^chable 
bureaucracy, is the main fact of organized crime’s inner life 
from Prohibition on, and it seems appropriate to associate 
this general movement wiih the long period of Lansky's 
preeminence, i 

Roosevelt's problem ihcn was how to guammee the } 
security of ihc docks against Fascist sabotage, Lansky's 
problem was how to complelt the organization of the 
Syndicate. W hat art ist of the possible saw the convergence of 
these two problems in a common solution? 

The precise origins of ''C^fwror^on; Underwofld“ are not 
public knowledge. Both McCoy and Messick fasten upon a 
Brooklyn shipyards office of Lf.S. Naval Intelligence. That I 
would not mean the initiative was necessarily fcdciut Or the | 
Navy's, l‘he idea could have been dropped ihert by any 
messenger. In any case, it came down to a straight forward 
proposilion. Lansky first turns to the reluctant capo and 
says: What if 1 can free thy leader, Luciano? Then he turns to 
the anxious Roosevelt and says: What if I can secure thy 
docks against sabotage? I 

The offer Lansky made in particular was simply for j 
Rouse veil to interve neinthcLucianomatter,althciughfforn 
the prosperity enjoyed by organized crime during World 
War 11, it tnay appear to imply ihat the deal went much 
further and actually eiUailed federal protection for certain • 
areas of Syndicate wartime aclivily, e.g., smuggling. 

Luciano was moved right away from the remote | 
Dannemora Prison to the more comfortable and spacious 
Great Meadow Prison north of Albany. His accessibilities 
thus improved, he lived oat the war years in a style berating > 
the prisoner who is also the jailer’s benefactor and a party to 
a larger arrangement with the throne. P romptly on V-E Day , 
hb lawyer filed the papers that opened the doors for his 
release a nd deportation to S icily. H e wou Id shortly return to ^ 


his Godfatherly duties in the exile capital Lansky had been 
preparing all the while in Havana. Lansky delivered Luciano 
and won federal protection. The Syndicate was made. 

But that only began it. Syndicate collaboration with the 
American war effort went much further. 

The Sicilian Mafia, for example, had been all but wip€Xl 
oul by Mussolini in fascism's long violent rise lo power. The 
Mafia was a power rival and Mussolini crushed it bloodily. 
Bui when General George Pation landed on Sicily with the 
Seventh Army's Third Division in I M3, he came with 
instruclions to fly Luciano's black and yellow scarf along 
with the Stars and Stripes and to seek out the tactical 
support of local Mafiosi, who would offer themselves as 
guides and infomiants. This support may or may not have 
been of measurable military value. The KcfauvcrCommitlce 
iheorizcd later that it was too slight to have justified Ihe 
release of Luciano on patriotic grounds. But what Patton's 
tanks meant lo the Mafia was purely and simply its 
restoration to power in Sicily. 

Then in 1944 Roosevdl wunted Batista la step aside in 
Cuba. The most persuasive confidential ambassadot he 
could think of, the best man for delivering such a message to 
Batista, Messick reports, was l^nsky himself. Whom else 
would Batista listen to? 

Ijansky and Batista had first met ten years before in ihc 
year of Repeal, 1934. Lansky had seen that the coming 
legalization of liquor might give an enormous business 
opportunity to those who had run it when it w&s iflegaL So as 
Repeal drew nearer, he started shopping for raw material 
sources, for all the w'orld like a ruti-ur>the>mill corporate- 
imperial businessman. 

He got to Havana in 1934 shortly after Batista first won 
power. The two men found themselves in deep harmony. 
Lansky stayed three weeks and worked out with Batista Ihe 
arrangements that would bring molasses from Cuban cane 
to Symiicate-conlrolled distilleries and set up Havana as a 
major gaming capital of the Western hemisphere. 
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Fram Ifie^ beginnings, the Lansky-Balisu association 
prospered greatly over the next decade. No one better than 
Lansky could have carried Roosevelt's message, noreotild 
Ratbla have wiled away his exile period in a more 
appropriate or comrortable setting than the Palm Springs 
mansion which Lansky made available. When the wind 
changed yet another time in the early J950s and it was time 
for Batista to go back to Cuba and resume command, it was 
again Lansky who gave Batista the word to move. 

In France, too, the forces of crime were integrated into 
U*S. efforts to establish anti-Commumst postwar govern- 
ments, notably at Marseilles, where the World War II Cl A 
(DS!^) employed Corsican Syndicate goonsquads to break 
the French Communist Party's control of the docks. It was 
another twisted situation!. The main serious wartime 
resistance to European fascism was that of European 
Communists. Their resistance was militarily and therefore 
politicalLy significant. Beyond Communist Parly activity, 
resistance to Nazi Germany had been fragmentary or weak- 
willed and ineffectual. The non-Communisi left (e.g,, the 
groups around Jean-Paul Sartre and Albert Camus) had 
prestige but little combat or poliiical-organizational 
capability. The rest of the country collaborated. 

With no interference from outside, the natural result of 
this disposition of factors in postwar Europe might easily 
have been the im mediate rise of the Communist Party to 
great power if not dominance in French affairs. 

The same thing was threatening to happen all across 
Europe. Given that American policy was enmmitted to the 
achievement of a noii-Communlst postwar Western Europe, 
there was possibly no way for the pacification effort to have 
avoided collusion with crime. Jksides ihe Corsican Syrtiii- 
caie, ihete Wiis no oiher grOi^p siifficientty orgattizet/ and 
discipimed to chatlenge ihe French CP for control of the 
Marseilles docks, , A result is that Marseilles became within a 
few years the heroin-manufactunng capital of the Western 


world and the production base of the Lansky-Lueiano- 
TrafBcanto heroin traffic into the American gheuo. 

The integration of the forces of law with the forces of 
organized crime extends from the municipal to the federal 
level. It lakes in vast reaches of the law-enforcemem and 
security establishment: police, military, para military, and 
I private alike. It constitutes a burden of corrupt ion possibly 
I already too heavy to be thrown off. 

When we look back from Watergate to fi nd i he cau^ of 
it all, the Yankee wartime leadership's amazing opportunism 
looms large. With Operation Underworld, Roosevelt made 
the Mafiosi all but official masters of the U.S. Eiast Coast 
docks and gave implicit protection to their activities 
everywhere. Wiih his instructions to Patton In 1943, he 
restored the Mafia to power in Sicily. When he sent Lansky 
I to Batista in 1944, he paved the way for the spread of 
Syndicate influence throughout the Caribbean and Central 
America. When he directed the Cl A to use Syndicate thugs 
at Marseilles in 1945, he licensed the heroin factories that 
would be feeding the American habit into a contagion 
virtually ujicheckcd over the years of the Cold War. 

I One can easily enough sympathize with Roosevelt's desire 
j to strike at the Axis powers with whatever weapons came to 
I hand, and especially to do something to protect the docks. 

1 Bui wc niusl also Judge his acts by their longer-term 
^ consequences. Certainly wc cannot say it is all Nixon's fault 
if diiring his novice and formative years in political 
administration, when he and Re bozo may have found 
, themseK-es in a relationship around black market tires in 
I wartime Miami (sec below), he should have come upon the 
idea, FpR-spon sored, that some crooks were patriotic, and 
the patriotic ones were okay to do business with, just as 
I though a few purchased gestures of patriotism could make 
crime itself legitimate. Fine word, legitimate. Operation 
, Underworld is one of the roots of Operation Gemstone. 
Roosevelt is one of the authors of Watergate. 
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Tits I^rivation of Nixon 

Tricky is perhaps the most despicable President this 
nation has ever had. He was a cheat, a liar and a crook, 
and he brought nty country^ which 1 love, into 
disrepute. Even worse than a busing bis of nee, he abased 
the Amertcan people. 

— Earl Warren* 


Ntaon is commonly supposed to have been introduced to 
Bebe Rebozo by Richard Panner, the courier and connecter 
who left the FBI to become city manager of Miami Beach at 
a time when it was tinder the alUbut-open control of the 
Mob.i 

Panner first met Nixon at a parly thrown in Washington 
in t^M7 by another newly elected congressman, Geoi^e 
Smathers. Smathers was by that time already an intimate 
friend and business partner of Rebozo and a friend of 
Batbta. When Nixon vacationed in Havana after his 1952 
election to the vke-presidency. Syndicate-wise Danner used { 
his clout with Lansky's man Norman "Roughhoiise*' 
Rothman to get gambling credit at the Sans Souci for ' 
Ninon's traveling companion, Dana Smith.* We recall Dana | 
Smith as the manager of the secret slush fund set up to | 
Enance Pat Nixon's cloth coats, the exposure of which to ' 
the famous Checkers TV speech during the 1952 campaign. ; 
Smith dropped a bundle at the Sans Souci and left Cuba 
without paying it back. Safe in the States, he repudiated the i 
debt. That infuriated Rothman. Nixon was forced to ask the ; 
State Departmeat to intervene in Smithes behaJfJ J 

U is poetically satisfying to imagine Nixon and Rebozo , 
meeting through Danner. W hen Danner reenters in the next 
to last act of Watergate with the $100,000 from Hughes 
which only he seems to have been able to deliver, we may 
sense a wheel coming full circle. But there b the possibility 
also that Rebozo and Nixon actually connected In Miami in 

? 
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1942, and it is almost certain that they knew of each other 
then, as will emerge. ' 

Here are the fragments with which we reconstruct 
Rebozo; (a) he is associated with the anti-Castro Cuban 
cxik co^mmunity in Florida; (b) an all-Cuban shopping : 
center in Miami b constructed for him by Polizzi 
Construction Co., headed by Cleveland Mafioso A! '^The 
Owl" FoJizzi, listed by tbe McOeHan crime committee as ' 
one oflhe most infiuential members of the underworld in 
the United Stales”; fc) his Key Biscay ae Bank was involved 'l 
in the E. F. Hutton stock theft, in which the Mafia fenced 
stolen securiiics through hb bank.* 

Rebozo's will to power appears to have developed during 
1 he wa r, when he made it big in the "*us€d-lirc" and "ret read" It 

business. Used -tire distributors all over the country, of 
course, were willingly and unwillingly turned into fences of H 
M a fla black market tires d uring the war. Rebozo cou Id ha vc j 

been used and still not know it. 

He was born in J9| 2 in Florida to a family of poor Cuban 
immigrants, was ambitious, and by !935 had his first gas 
station. By the time ihc war was over, his lucrative re tread 
business had turned him into a capitalist and he was buying 
up Florida land. Before long he was buying vast amounts of 
it ill partnership with Smothers and spreading thence into 
the smalJ-loans business, sometimes called foan-sharking.* 

From lending he went to Insuring. He and Smothers insured 
each ot her's husi ness operat ions. H is successes soon carried J 
him to the sphere of principalities and powers the likes of W, J 

Clement Stone of Chicago and the aerosol king Robert | 
Abplanalp, both of whom met Nixon through him. Also J 

during the war, Rebo/.o was navigator in a part-time P 

Military Air Transport Command crew that flew military \ 
transports to Europe full and back empty, which some find a 
Minderbinderesq,uc detail. 

^ During I he first year of the war, before going into the 
Na^y, Nixon worked in the imerpretaiions unit of the legal 
section of the tire-rationing branch of the Office of Price 
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Administration. Inve^tij^ator Jeff Gerih has discovered that 
three weeks after Nixon began this job, his dose fiiend-io- 
be, George fSmathers, came to federal court for the 
defendant in this case* Uniied States vs. Standard Oii of 
Kansas U.S. Customs had confiscated a load of 
American^made tires reenierliig the country through Cuba 
id an ’'attempt to circumvent national tire raijoning*" i,e., 
bootleg tires. Smathers wanted to speed up the case for his 
diem, and so wrote to the OP A for a ruling. Hk letter uiusi 
have come to Nixon, who, OP A records show* was 
responsible for all correspondence on (ire rationing 
questions. Il was therefore Nixon's business to answer 
Smathers. Especially since this was the first knock on the | 
door* it would be nice to know what Nixon said and how the j 
matter was disposed of. “Unfortunately*** reports Gerth, [ 
“most OPA records were destroyed after the war. The court i 
file for thb case is supposed to be in the Atlanta Hecords 
Center, but a written request submitted lo the clerk of the 
civil court on July 6* 1972, has not been honored, despite the 
usual one week response time. Written qutsiions submitted 
to President Nixon and Bcbe Robozo have also gone 
unanswered. Among the relevant questions is whether 
Miami was one of the regional offices Nixon set up."" 

Was this the bending of the twig? And if Rebotio and 
Nixon actually did meet then* even if only through 
bureaucratic transactions around the flow of tires, then they 
met within the sphere of intense Syndicate aclivity at a Lime ; 
when Roosevelt's Operation Underworld had conferred ! 
immense prestige and freedom of movemem on Syndicate | 
activities. Could the Nixon-Rcbezo relationship escape ' 
beipg affected by FDR*s truce between law add crime? ^ 

Let us spell out this theory of Nixoo’s beginnings in A-B- ^ 
C simplicity. [ 

Frohibttiarr. Organized crime lakes over the distilierles , 
industry. 

Repeal: Bootlegging goes legit* the Syndicate thereby i 
expanding into the sphere of “legar operations. This is the ' 
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first big foothold of organized crime in the operations of the 
stale. 

Cuba i Batista : Lansk y goes to Cuba in 1 934 in sea rch of 

a molasses source, meets and courts the newly ascendant 
strongman Batbta, stays three weeks and lays plans for 
developing Havana into the major off-shore freezonc of 
Sute-side organized crime* Cuba playing the role in the 
Caribbean of Sicily and Corsica in the MedlterraneaiL 

ITorft/ War //: In despair of otherwise securing the 

physical security of the docks against sabotage which may or 
may not have been Fascist-inspired, Roosevelt accepts a 
secreL arrangement with organized enme. He coinfoits 
Luciano in prison and agrees to release him to exile at the 
end of (he war. He generates an atmosphere of coalition with 
crime for the duration. In that atmosphere, Syndicate 
projects prosper. But one of the smugglers, Kansas 
Standard* gets too brazen and is caught, perhaps, by naive 
customs officials. Smalhcrs takes the case for the defendant 
and thus comes into contact with Nixon. 

Noting Genh's discovery that the records of this case have 
inexplicably disappeared from the files, noting Rebozo's 
involvement in the lire busini^s and his rapid enrichment 
during World War 11, and noting Smathers's well-known 
affection for Cuban associations, we generalize to the 
slraight-forward hypothesis that Nixon may have been fused 
to the Syndicate already in 1942. Was hix 1944 atini in the 
Navy a sheep-dippitig? Look at this rise 1946: Nixon for 
Congress; 1^8: Nixon for Congress (II); 1950: Nixon for 
Senate; 1952: a heartbeat away. 

So it is another Dr. Frankenstein story. The Yankees 
beget in sheer expediencyand offhandedness the forces that ' 
will later grow strong enough to challenge them for 
leadership. Operation Underworld was the supreme pioneer- 
ing joint effort of crime and l he state, the first major direct 
step taken toward their ultimate covert imegration in (he 
Da lias- W atergate decade. 
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The Gehlen Organiiatton 

Recfill two generals of World War LI. First, General 
Andrei Vlassov, a Rod Army officer secretly working with an 
extensive aotUBoJshevjst spy ringJ^ He joined up his forces 
with the advancing Germans during the invasion of the 
Ukraine, where Russian forces antagonistic to Stalin and 
anxious to overthrow the Bolsheviks had collected. Vlassov 
commanded the so-called Army of Liberation, a full division 
of more or less well equipped troops lighting under the flag 
of Great While Russian rcaciion for the restoration of the 
Czar. 

And second. General Reinhard Gchlen, the famous 
“superspy" of the same war, master of Hitler's powerful 
S 0 viet inte lligenec appa ra t us. The pract ical^ basis ol l he grea^ 
success of Gehlen^s Soviet ihteiriscn.ee s^iem w^^ 
relationship to Vlassov. Through Vla&sov, Gehlen had 
access to the Russian anti-Bolshevist underground network 
that had long sixice penelrated if not captured key 
departments of the Soviet regime. At a moment in their 
invasion when the Nazis still thought themselves on the 
brink of triumph, Gchlen proposed to Hiller thai Vlassov be 
made the head of the forthcoming provisional government. 
Hitler dDclined, presumably out of rcsppcl for VJassov's 
power, but the iclatioitship between Gehlen and Vlassov and 
their spy systems remained intact, even after the defeat of the 
Wehrmacht in the Battle of Stalingrad, winter of 1942-43. 

By Christmas J944 Gehlen had reached the belief that 
Germany’s cause was hopeless. Against the certainty of 
national defeat, he decided that his only personal choice lay 
between surrender to tlie Russians and surrender to the 
Americans. 

In April 1945, with the Russian army dosing on Berlin, 
Gehlen gathered together with his top aides in a hotel room 
in Bad Elster, Saxony, to carry out the decisive and most 
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dangerous step of their decision. They stripped their archives 
of the intelLigcnee information that would be most useful to 
them in subset|ucnL negotiations. Burning tons of other 
documents, they stored their basic intelligence cache in fifiy- 
iwo crates and with elaborate security measures moved these 
crates south into the Bavarian Redoubt and buried ibetn iita 
high mountain field called Misery Meadow, overlooked by a 
chalet which Gchlcn''s foresight had long before provisioned. 
Safe there with his forty top aides and his buried spy 
treasures, Gehlen settled down to await the Amerit^ns. 

By May Day 1 945 the Red Army was in Berlin and Hitler 
was dead. Three weeks later, columns of the lOlst Airborne 
moved up the valley below Gehlen's mountain fortress, 
Gehlen*s aides descended from the upper slopes to present 
themselves for capture and arrange an appointmem for the 
capture of their commander, the highest-ranking German 
ofTicer and Hitler^s only staff general yet to make his way to 
safety in American hands. 

No ceremonies were slighted. One interview followed 
another. Raptured in May, Gehlen arrived in Washington 
three montlTs "thief ,“A‘ii'glist 12, 1945, in the unifoitii of a 
general of the United States Army, flown there in the 
command transport of Gen. Waller Bedell Smith. In a series 
of secret meetings with the American staff, beginning with 
Allen Dulles and Wild Bill Donovan of the OSS, he bid out 
in detail the proposal — the surrender conditions, cssen-. 
tially — which he was offering the America ns 

Postwar Europe, he pointed out, as everyone knew, was 
certain to become the arena of a oonfron ration between the 
United States and the Soviet Union ullimaicly even greater 
than the confrontation jus! ending between the victorious 
Allies and the vanquished Axis powers. The Soviets, he said, 
were well prepared for this new confrontation from an 
Intdligence standpoint, as who better than be could $ay, and 
the Americans were not. The Russians had a crack spy 
network in West Europe and America, but the Americans 
did not have a spy network of any kind or quality in East 
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Europe and Russia. Did that not put the Americans at an 
important disadvantage in the forthcoming struggles? 

Then where and how could the Americans procure the 
needed capability? Recruiting and training a corps of 
Russian and Central European intelligence agents and 
building a network of reliable sources and experts nearly 
from scratch would take years, generations. The Americans 
agreed with Gehlen that they did not have that much time. 

Very well, Gehlen had a practical solution to this very 
problem. His own intelligence apparatus was still intact 
within the collapsing Hitler government. It was as capable as 
ever of delivering large masses of high-quality intelligence 
data on all aspects of Soviet life. Hitler had never taken 
advantage of this capability. Gehlen explained. Hitler had 
ignored Gehlen's organization and had gone on to ruin. Still 
it was there. It might have been put to better use. It still could 
be, should the Americans accept his offer. 

Gehlen's offer was for the Americans to pick up his 
organization bodily and bolt it into the empty space in their 
own intelligence system, as though it were one of the spoils of 
the war. Gehlen could plausibly guarantee his network’s 
unmatched and unbending loyalty to the cause of anti- 
Bolshevism, and the fifty-two crates he hud buried in Misery 
Meadow were tangible proofs of his power and a^bretaste of 
secret knowledge to come. 

All the Americans had to do was to meet Gehlen’s four 
conditions. First, Gehlen was to have complete autonomy 
within his organization and total control over its activities. 
The Americans would tell him what they wanted and they 
would get it, satisfaction guaranteed, but they would have to 
know nothing about the process by which Gehlen got it to 
give them; that knowledge was Gehlen’s own. He even 
reserved the right to approve U.S. liaison officers assigned to 
him. Second, the Americans would agree to use Gehlen only 
against the USSR and the East European satellites. Third, 
when a new German govemmcnl was set up, the Americans 
would constitutionally install the Gehlen organization in it 
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as its official central intelligence agency and caiKcl 
automatically all outstanding Gehlen commitments to the 
United States. Fourth, the Americans would never require 
Gehlen to do anything he considered against German 
national interests. 

In the long and the short, our guys fell for it. Even as the 
United States was publicly proclaiming a policy of 
unconditional German surrender. Gchlen’s incredible 
conditions were met and his organization was being 
established at the very core and seat of the American system 
of foreign intelligence under the responsibility of Allen 
Dulles’s Secret Intelligence Branch oftheOSS.'^ By the time 
of the transformation of the OSS into the CIA in 1948, 
Gehlen had grown tight with Dulles and his organization 
had become in effect the CIA’s department of Russian and 
East European affairs. Soon after the formation of NATO, it 
became the official NATO intelligence organization. And as 
per Gehlen’s third condition, his organization was installed 
as the core ^nd b^^the director of the West German CIA, 
the Bundesnaentenaienst (BND). 

We need go further into the exploits of this last long 
improbable phase of Gehlen’s career, save to note that it 
spans the Cold War, that it was current as of Watergate, and 
that Gehlen had to be pried out of a spy’s “retirement” in 
1974 to testify in the sensational West German spy scandal 
that brought down Willy Brandt. Look what power the 
victors conceded the vanquished. Exclusive purveyor of 
intelligence on the Soviet Union and East Europe to the 
United States, West Germany, and NATO, Gehlen and the 
spirit kept alive in him and his staff had more power over 
official American perceptions in the postwar world than 
even a German victory could have given them. The Gehlen- 
Vlassoy intelligence system had become a main source and 
fountain of official American consciousness. 

— B«*lwl d the span of th jg First in the time of 

Trotsky there is General Vlassov and his anti-Bolshevist 
army and spy ring. The Vlassov apparatus is then at a certain 
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laier poim B$$LmiJRted lo the Gchlen apparatus. Then juitt && 
(he White Russian spies jumped to the Nazis when their own 
army went down, so now the German Nazi and Russian 
CzarLst spies together jumped to the American army as the 
Wehrmacht was falling. V lasso v first became a department 
of Gehlen, then Gehlen became a department of Allen 
Dulles. 

This is how it came to pass that a Czarist spy ring inside a 
Nazi spy ring took tip the inner seats in the American foreign 
imclMgence apparatus at the precise moment that this 
apparatus was starting to come forward as a major player in 
the great poLicy wars of Washington and the world. This is 
how it came to pass that everything official Washington 
would know about the Soviet Union and East Europe on 
most believable repon, everything about the enemy our 
policymakers would most confidently believe, would come 
by way of CzarisU and Nazis install^ at ihe center of our 
national inteJIigence system. 1 hat was a buzzard that would 
come home to roost again and again. 


Clandcstinism is a disease of republican iwiliehL I is 
coming bespeaks the degeneration of the constitutional 
republic into the military empire. It worsens when the empire 
shakes, as in the Vietnam war America was shaken. In the 
American case, it does not arise from the mere accident of 
the Round Table’s domination of the foreign service or 
FDR's ready capitulation to Syndicate extortion or the 
ideological gullibility of America's wartime espionage elite 
before the rational blandishmcms of a Nazi superspy. 
Rather, such accidents ihemseivcs were given significance by 
the larg,er transformation taking place around themi qlie | 
diss ^uiion of^ thc wartime alliance between (he Uniled_ " 
^Stales and the Soviet Umonand rhrcryiriilliT;iif^.ln its 
""oTTbe ^ga'^ilr^fliet between them. Rut one must always 
return to the specific events in which these larger forces 
unveiled themselves. Otherwise we repeat the conservative's 
error of assuming that state clandestinism results from the 
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struggle against subversive terror instead of ifee struggle to 
maintain LUeyilimate state power , and the libeTal's error oT 
[ thinking that fascism is a result of the high-technology era 
1 instead of the domination of this era by the aciiviti^ of self- 
swerving power elites. 
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During this hug period of delay and poteniiai 
litigation, ugiy passions would again be aroused: And 
our people would again be polarized in their opinions^ 
And the credibiilty of our free imtiiuHons of 
government would again be chatienged at home and 
abroad. . . . My consdenee tells me clearly and certainly 
that i cannot prolong the bad dreams that continue to 
reopen a chapter that is closed. My conscience (ells me 
that only L as President, have the Constitutional power 
to firmly shut and seal this book. My conscience tells 
me that ii is my duty, not merely to proclaim domestic 
tranquility, but to use every means I have to ensure h. 

--Presidem Ford pardons Nixon, 
September B, 1974 
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^‘The Whole Bay of Pigs 
Thing" 


Al the 10:00 am. Oval Office mcciing of June 23, J972, Ihe 
fifth day of Watergate, alone with Haldeman, Nixon said, 
"Of course, this Hunt, ihai will uncovera lol of thinp. You 
open that scab, there's a hell of a lot of things, and we just feel 
that k would be very detrimental to have this thing go any 
further. This involves these Cubans, Hum, and a lot of 
hanhy-panky that we have nothing to do with ourselves. . . 

Moments later Nixon returned to this problem: **W|ien 
you get in— when you gel in (unintdiigibk) people, say, 
'Look, the problem is that this will open the whole, the whole 
Bay of Bigs thing, and the Piesidem just feels that ah, 
without going into the details— don't, don't Lie to them to the 
extent to say there is no involvement, but just say this is a 
comedy of errors, without getting into it, the President 
believes that it is going to open the whole Bay of Pigs thing 
up again. And ah, because these people are plugging for 
(unimelligible) and that they should call the FBI in and 
(unintelligible) don't go any further into this case period! . . 

Then at the 1:00 p.m^ meeting that same day, again alone 
with Haldeman, Nixon said, "O.K., just postpone (scratch’ 
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ing noises) (uninteUigiblc) Ju$t say (npinidligibic) very bad 
lo have this fellow Hunt, ah, he knows loo damned muehi if 
he was involved— you happen to know that? If it gets out 
^ that this IS aJl involved, the Cuba thing would be a Hasco. It 
would make the Cl A look bad, it's going to make Hunt look 
bad, and it is likely to blow the whole Bay of Pigs thing, 
which we think would be very unfortunate — both for the 
CIA, and for the country, at this time, and for American 
foreign polity. Just tell him to Jay off. , . 

At the meeting of 2:20 p.m,, the same day, Haldeman said 
to NUon; "Gray rolled Helms and said [ think we've run 
right into the middle of a coven CJA operation/’ 

Nixon: **Gray said that?" 

Haideman: **Ycah, And (unintelligibie) said nothing 
we’ve done at this point and ah (unintelligible) says well it 
sure looks to me like it is (unintelligible) and ah, that was the 
end of that conversation (nnintelJigibleJ the problem is it , 
tracks back to the Bay of Pigs and it tracks hack to some 
other, the leads run out to people who had no involvement tis- 
this, except by contracts and conocctlon, but It gels into 
areas that are liable to be realized. The whole probicin 
(uriimcLIigible) Hunt,..^ 

What could all this be about? What does Hunt know 
abom some still^ecret '’thing" associating Nixon in some 
new. dreadful way with the invasion of Cuba of April 1% I? 
Was the Bay of Pigs Fiasco not Kcmiedy’s fiasco? By the 
time of the invasion, Nixon had already been out of office for 
three months. What did Nixon have to do with it? And 
whom exactly docs Haldcman protect with this haunting 
phrase, “except by contracts and connection"? 

True, as vice presldem, Nixon had been chief political 
officer on the National Security CouncU's Special Group 
(5412/2) in which the Cuban invasion was conceived, 
decided upon, planned, and directed. He has written of 
flying from Culifomia to Washington on the day of the 
invasion and that evening receiving CIA Director Allen 
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OuJIes, who brought the news that all was lost.^ 

But there was nothing secret about any of this, What 
could Hunt now add to the sioty of the Bay of Pigs that 
would pul Nixon in such sleep new peril? 

So far in the national analysis of Watergate, this question 
has been largdy overlooked. What was fastened upon in the 
June 23 tapes was rather the brief passage in which, 
unmistakably, Nixon tells Haldcman to cover up White 
House complicity in the WaiErgatc cover up. That bit of 
evidence convicted Nixon in the public mind of an 
impeachable offense and remaining salvos were left unfired. 

So what could “the whole Bay of Pigs thing" be? The book 
of standard American impressions badly overstates the 
respect in which the flay of Pigs Fiasco was a Cold War 
confrontation between the Free World and communism and 
understates the respect in whi ch iLwas also a confrontation 
between rl vat Amprit-j>n 8ir*ngrti^ 

and weakn esses Kenn e dy -on - < 


other, am i as 1 iithtH mv Yanii m m and in malf^iip 

Thai is why the operation turned out the “Fiasco" which all 
parties prompt |y agreed to call it. 

To unravel this, start with the conventional picture of the 
Bay of Pigs as a Cold War confrontation, in the i960 
campaign, Kennedy promised to gel tough with Castro, 
trying to get to the right of Nixon on the Cuban issue at the 
very moment that Nixon was secretly operMingas the chief 
political officer in the invasion planning yrmip Withm ^sint 
mont hs jfl^^4afc«i<--officer-K«wied y ^seemed to keep his 
pr omise: within hours mor e -l a e h ad fwlad in mal« . i j.B> nntft - 


As a result of the Fiasco ending, the Russians got more 
deeply involved in Cuban affairs and brought Kennedy to 
the lest of wills of the October Missile Crisis a year and a half 
later, in which Kennedy is supposed to have stood his ground 
and legained his manhood. 

To this general picture, the activists of the anti-Castro 
invasion, such as Nixon and Hunt, add a critical detail, 
namely, that the fault for the failure of the Cuban invasion 
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lies with Kenm?dy, iCcnnedy, they say, cut back on critical 
0,S. support to the invasion forces at the last mcuncnl and 
thereby doomed to failure a project they believe could 
otherwise have succeeded easily. 

This theory suffers from the crude partisanship Which 
keeps it from looking beyond such notions as cowardice and 
treachery to explain Kennedy's apparent about-face at the j 
beac h But it does rg engniaa-atat the KcnnralKjadrpkiistfa^ . 
lion^riiriHfli plmeiTial cnnHirl o vrr iwhaT m do ahniiT. 


ftifli thff formi'larinn nnd jn^pltmcniatin" 

-ftr, ng qilg hLbe Mid disfigured hv-it^ 

That is the key point which the Cold War conception of 
the 3ay of Pig^ Fiasco cannot bring into focus; that the 
Cuban question and the question of hemispheric revolution 
so divided the Kennedy administraiion that ibe United 
States could neither accept Castro oor act with a will to 
destroy what Castro stood for. The cause of Nixon's panic a 
decade thereafter a bout what his comrade Hunt knew of“the 
whole Bay of Pigs thing'’ may thus lie within the ter ms of this 
conflict, which we now explore. 

Nixon testified offhandedly to this division in his 
November 1964 Readet's Digesi piece, “Cuba, Castro, and 
John F. Kennedy." He wrote: 

Bur, as had happened in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, a sharp difference of opinion about Castro 
developed among President Kennedy's advisors. One 
group of activists urged him to go forward with the 
invasion plan. HU liberal advisors ... advised that the 
United Stales should either try to ^ along with Castro 
or find some other method of dealing with him Ken- 

nedy finally over^ruled his soft-line advisors and 

decided to go forward with the plan But in the end 

the soft-liners won their point and, by lost-mimite 
compromi»is, doomed the opemtian to failure. 
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Thus, in the eyes ofThe-MivasiQii's self-styled “strongest 
advocate," Kennedy did not go forward with the agreed-to 
plans, he went fonvard with a new and different set of plans, 
plans that no one had actually proposed or defended or 
thought would work, plans (a) minus the use of the B-26S 
ready and waiting in Central America and (b> minus a CIA 
subplot to assassinate Castro. 

WhafW ffs ihe actual signtficanceonncse two asi^imite 
changed? For an insight into this, we first have to sketch out 
the CIA's most probable Invasion scenario. From the 
sophistication, if not the overwhelming competence, it has 
shown in other such operations, the CIA should not be 
thought vain enough to think hsFreeCuba exile army could 
actually endure against the arms of ihe Cuban resolution, 
much less march to the capital The CIA jitralegy was more 
roundabout; “to maintain an invasion force on Cuban 
territory for at least 72 hours and then to proclaim the Free 
Ciovernment of Cuba there on that bit of territory, From 
there it would unveil a worldwide network of Free Cuba . 
exile govemmenl offices, already assembled, in an effort to I 
pull the U,S. military into demonstratiomstai| alert and 
exert U.S. diplomatic influence with the OAS. m UN, the ^ 
Soviet Union, and other countries to move “the Cuban 
situation" to an inTernational-negotiations setting. It would 
thus throw open again the whole political question of Cuba's 
internal direction, with many opportunities for counterrevo- 
lutionary maneuver. 

The fate of such a straicgy would hinge on the tti^sions of 
the B26s and the assassination squad- 

The B-26s were important because in order for the 
invading forces to hold a position on the beach without 
direct U S, aerial support, it was necessary for Castro's air 
force to be suppressed. This amounted only to two trainer 
Jets left behind by Batista on which Cuban mechanics had 
mounted rudimentaiy armament systems. But if the invaders 
were to have a chance at their basic positioiml obiectives, 
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iho* I wo little jets would have to be kept out of the air. 
Crude they were, unopposed against ground forces on a 
bcactl^ they could be decisive in the battle. Had the B-26s 
flown in from the Atlantic out of the sunrise, as first planned, 
and caught the Cuban jets on the ground, the landing forces 
would have encountered no Cuban air resistance. That 
might have made it possible lo hold the beachhead a little 
longer.^ 

From a technical standpoint, the assassination of Castro 
was equally important to the success of the invasion. The 
revolutionary government was at that timea little more than 
two years old. It still consisted in some part of antagonistic 
groupings held together mainly by Castro's great prestige. 
Wouldn't tbe elimination of the Castro brothers encourage 
fragmentation? Look at the CIA's broad-daylight murder of 
Allende m 1973 for the component of the Bay of Pigs 
invasion plan that Kennedy vetoed in 1961 : the assassination 
of the leader. 

The particular impona nee of the Castro hit to the overal I 
success of the invasion may be inferred from the intensity of 
the struggle about it. Journalist Cuba-watcher Tad Szulc 
reported thirteen years later that in a private Oval Office 
interview with Kennedy in November 1961, with Richard 
Goodwin present, seven months after the invasion had been 
repulsfcd and/or betrayed. Kennedy said to him, “What 
would you think if j ordered Castrn to be assassinated?” 
Szulc says he objected to this idea andl that Kennedy ''leaned 
hack in the chair, smiled, and said that he had been testing 
me because he was under great pressure from advisors in the 
inldligcnce community (whom he did not name) to have 
Castro killed, but that he himself violently opposed it on the 
grounds that for moral reasons, the United States should 
never be party to political assassinations/'* 

Another anecdote has Florida's Senator mat hers 

pressing Kennedy for Castro's head at a formal White House 
dinner. Kennedy is finally infuriated and breaks plates and 
scatters flowers to convince Smalhers he must stop asking.* 
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The intensity of feeling no doubt flowed both ways. Early 
in I9?5 an item long familiar to conspiracy researchers 
became big^ime news: It was that around the time of the Bay 
of Figs the CIA used Howard Hughes's special agent Robert 
Maheu to contract the services of !£yndicate Capo John 
Roselli to gel rid of Castro. The immediate question posed 
by this now-authenticated story is whether it was Kennedy 
who actually authorized the CJA to use a Syndicate hitman 
to liquidate Castro, or somebody else. Why should the CIA 
have to rent assassination capabilities from the Syndicate? 

The timing of these events is uncertain. Wedo not know 
at what moment Kennedy vetoed the Castro assassination 
plot or at what moment the CIA used its Hughes-Maheu 
connection to retain a Syndicate assassination squad. It 
appears that Kennedy first told the CJA not to cany out the 
assassination, and that the “aciivisC elements of **ihe 
imelligenee eommunity" then took it upon themselves to 
mobilize Syndicate resources to the task. 

"By the advent of the Kennedy adminktralionr writes R, 
Harris Smith, “the CIA had indeed become a schizophrenic 
organization, tom between political left and right. Yet few 
ouisidc the government understood these divisions. The CIA 
conservatives and swashbucklers found warm support for 
their position in Congress; the Agency Liberals were forced Co 
fend for themselves,"* The basis of the CIA's need for the 
Syndicate may lie ultimately in the poLiiics of that split. 

In any case, there was no internal Frontier Camelot 
consensus on Cuba or on the Bay of Pigs invasion project. 
Kennedy's veto of ihc B-26 raids and the assassination plot 
embodi^ a basic change from the original invasion plan. 
The judgment of Nixon and Hunt is surely borne out in this 
respect if in no other, that is, Kennedy's veto of these two 
moves did indeed “doom the invasion to failure." The 
quarrel between Nixon and Kennedy was thus a quarrel of 
basic political and operational substance, not merely a 
technical falling-out among comrade militarists. And if an 
epitaph makes It clearer, there is Nixon's memorable remark 
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to Ekran and Haldcman In ihe Oval Office on February 28, 
1972: **. .A was reading a book last night. A fascinating 
book^ although fun book, by Malcolm Smith Jr. on 
Kennedy's Thirteen Mistakes, the great mistakes. And one 
of them was the Bay of Pigs. And what happened there was 
Chester Bowks had learned about it, and he deliberately 
leaked it. Deliberately, because he wanted the operation to 
fail. And he admitted it! Admitted it!” 

That is the whole point. From the standpoint of the Mixon 
side, the Kennedy side tvn/irerjf the Culain invasion to fail. 
There is no other explanation for the quick ness and venom 
with which the proiitvasion side fastened on Kennedy’s 
“beirayar' of their project.^ 

Nixon tells us the conflieL about Castro began in the State 
Department before Kennedy came on. Obviously it 
sharpened with hisajTival. We know Kennedy was furious in 
the Bay of Pigs aftermath and felt betrayed— betrayed by the 
CIA and the larger clandestine state in fact— and that he 
tried to reorganize the overall clandestine apparatus, and 
especially the CIA, precisely to make it responsive and 
accountable to the White House. 

Yet the left denounces Kennedy for invading Cuba as 
casually as the right denounces him for invading it too 
timidly. One side sees Kennedy's "bcliayar and the other 
sees his “failure to understand the situation.” The idea that 
the actual policy as carried out was the free synthesis of a 
totally absorbing internal conflict over which neither side 
had complete control does not seem to be widely entertained. 

David Halberstam, to take an important liberal example, 
writes that “the crux of [the Bay of Pigs| was how the U.S. 
government couid have so misread the Cuban people.” Was 
Kennedy not the founder of the Peace Corps and the 
Alianza?‘*How a President soconiemporaTy could agree to a 
plan so obviously doomed to failure, a plan based on so little 
understanding of the situation, was astounding.”* 

Bather more astounding looking back post-Watergate is 
the insensitivity of liberal commentary to the importance of 
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The internal conflici that wracked FrontkrC^melol from the 
first. It is general knowledge that Kennedy was at odds with 
powerful hawks from the outset of his administration on the 
question not only of Cuba but of Laos, Vietnam, and the 
Congo, on the questions of the Third World as a whole, 
disarmament, Berlin, nuclear weapons, etc., that became to 
mistrust the whole security-iotclligence apparatus, and that 
he finaJly sought to reduce the influence of Johnson and his 
circles. Halberstam's book is actually a treasure chest of 
examples of that mtstrusi and shows clearly the general 
Yankee/ Cowboy outlines of the Kennedy Ad min ist ration. 
Why then do Halbcrslam and other liberals not weigh this 
division in with the other forces acting on policy? 

We see Kennedy’s Cuban policy better if wc simply 
recognize that it was formed under conditions of imcraal 
conflict, conflki within the executive policy apparatus itself. 
Frontier Camelot was the Kennedys’ attempt to transform 
an exaggeratedly wide ehfioral coalition— the Kennedy/ 
Johnson, Yankee/ Cowboy coalition— into an effective 
go venting coalition, an attempt which failed at the Bay of 
Pigs, its first test, as it ultimately failed in Vietnam, its most 
tragic test. Thus, we simply put what we know about the 
’‘irrationality” of Kennedy’s policy logeihcr with what we 
know about the conflict within which the “irralionar policy 
was formed, and wc answer Haibcrslam’s question about 
how Kennedy ’‘could have so misread the Cuban people” 
with another question: How could the Liberals have so 
misread Kennedy’s situation? And still misread it a decade 
and more later'? How could they have read the Bay of Pigs 
invasion as a Camelot project while at the same time 
claiming to be baffled at the inconsistency of that invasion 
with Camelot values and consciousness? Kennedy 
would have been foolish some other way. The Bay of Pigs 
seemed Nixon’s way of being foolish. 

The trick to bow the invasion could come about 
ncvertbelcss, how there could be a Bay of Pigs against the 
will of the president, is that the president is not an absolute 
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monarcK ruling a submissive bureaucracy. Rather, ii 
“corporate’* presidency is nested within ^he federal power 
grid along with a variety of iiuititutiona I strong holds, such as 
the Pentagon, the Cl A. the Departiiient of Transportation, 
the Texas Railroad Commission, etc. The president in 
.person proper is only one many others on the larger 

Aboard of national dircctoni-^^S^cdal stronghold dearly but 
by no means the only power source on the scene. The 
presidency of the corporate state is the presidency of 
factional and bureaucratic coalitions that can weaken, grow 
old and brittle, fail in crises. The tragedy of Frontier 
IrCamelot, whose prince# said fah a TO sought the presidency 
“because it's where the action’s at," unfolds in the prince’s 
gradual discovery of the corporate and Umiieii nature of his 
office, then more particularly of its relative against 

Ihc will of the clandestine establishments of ddense and 
security. 

Ij The Bay of Pigs invasion project began on April 19, ) 960, 
^ in the vice-president’s office at the Capitol at some point in 
' Nixon’s cekbrated interview with Castro, At Nixon’s 
insistence, only inlcrpreiers were present, so there Is no 
record of the meeting other than his recoJlcciicm of it. “After 
VAt hours of discussion,” write Nixon four years later, “1 
summed up my impressions in thb way— he looked like a 
revolutionary, talked like an idealistic college professor and 

reacted like a communisi At the coneJtision of our 

conference I wrote a four-page secret memorandum, and 
sent copies to President Eisenhower, Secretary [of State] 

flertcr and Allen Dulles My conclusion was, ’Castro is 

either incredibly naive about communism or is under 
compiunist discipline.'"’’ 

Nixon proceeds to dc^icribe the “spiriicd policy discus- 
sions on Cuba” that then took place within the Eisenhower 
foreign-policy establishment and tells how his position 
hardened around the conviction that Castro was not naive, 
while fas he says) 'The majority view in the State Department 
was in sharp disagreement with my appraisal of Castro.” He 
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says the foreign-policy elite harbored the view that Castro 
was “liberar (Nixon uses the word with quotes). 

Nixon says Eisenhower realised the majority view was 
wrong: “By early I960 President Eisenhower reached the 
conclusion that Castro was an agent of international 
communism and a menace to peace in this hemisphert. In a 
top-secrcl meeting in his office, at which i was present, he 
authorized the OA to organize and train Cuban exiles for 
the eventual purpose of freeing their homeland from 
Castro’s communist rule.” 

Then came the agony of the TV debate in which Kennedy 
(says Nixon) “emerged as the man who was advocating a 
'geutough policy’ toward Castro. 1 was the man who was 
’soft’ on Castro — the exact opposite of the truth, “ Nixon 
says be had to pretend to be “soft" in order to protect the 
security of the Invasion project then going forward, “The 
irony was,” writes Nixon, “that 1 had been the strongest and 
most persistent advocate for setting up and supporting such, 
a program." 

Nixon does not record the evidence for this self-estimate, 
but we have no reason to challenge it, and we know that 
someone in a position to dosomethingaboul it was doubtful 
enough of JFK’s commitment to a winning invasion to take 
steps toward implemerning the plans for it before the 
ejection, thus obviating the question of Kennedy’s wilL That 
was the discovery of Wa^hingion Fosi reporter Haynes 
Johnson, who wrote in his book, 27ie Bay of F'fgj, that “on 
November 4, I960, four days before tbe Presidential 
election, the CIA sent a long cable to Guatemala informing 
its men there of the deeision to carry out the Cuban invasion 
plans." Johnson quotes Cuban exile commanders as saying 
their “CIA advisers ordered them to continue with the 
invasion even if Kennedy called it off altogether, that if this 
happened the Cubans were to rebel against their CIA 
instructors and present Kennedy with a sii nation in which he 
would have no political alternative to supporting lhcm,”>^ 

We do not know that Nixon was the author of this 
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decision, but wc do kno^ that Nixon was ttie chief polilical 
officer of the decision 7 maklne *>ody, ihe Special Group of 
the National SecumyCoiiUiclL. FurtiKr, Johnson writes that 
**in recoostmctfing] the process by which the ‘Special Group" 
made its decision, one impression comes through very 
strongly: Dwight D. EUenhower was not a major partici- 
pant, Eisenhower iiimscLf has said publicly that there was no 
plan for an invasion while he was in office; that the only plan 
was to train guerrillas. His contention varies so sharply with 
the facts that an explanation for the discrepancy must be 
sought, for Eiseahower‘s integrity cannot be questioned," 

Such an explanation is offered by Air Force Colonel L, 
Fletcher Prouty tret.), now an executive at Amtrak, Prouty 
is OIK of several intdligence-community insiders who have 
come forward over the past several years with ex^^ 
memoirs variously supporting the theme that there Is, in 
Prouly's phrase, “a Secret Team" operating cbndeslinely 
wjlhio governmental slmctunes toward ends It unilaterally 
defines as "vital to the national interest " Prouty worked as 
the DlA"s “Focal Point Officer" for all interaction between 
the CIA and the Pentagon. If the CIA needed something 
from the Navy for project x . or something from the Army for 
project Prouty knew. He did this kind of work for some 
eight years, operating as a siarf-briefing officer to the Joint 
Chiefs and the secretary of defense on vital policy 
memoranda. His claims therefore have a certain interest, f At 
one point in his book, The Secret Team, he uses the phrase, 
“my rnembership in the Secret Team," He never goes into 
this or tells us why, when, how or indeed j/he left it. why he is 
telling on it now, etc.} 

Prouty"s main purpose in this book is to counter Daniel 
Elisberg's thesis that the CIA was largely right about 
Vietnam and the Department of Defense largely wrong. 
Prouty says it was the other way around. It was in reality 
such "hard nosed liberals" as the CIA's Tracy Barnes and 
Edward Lansdale (for whom Ells berg worked in Vietnam) 
and Kennedy's chief military adviser Maxwell Taylor who 
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advocated clandestine war, or Special Forces warfare, as an 
alternative to conventional militaTy and diplomatic options 
and thus got the U.S. involved untenably in Cuba and 
Vietnam. This is an intriguing and subtle dispute: the spies 
proving we should trust them and not the soldiers, the 
soldiers proving the spies lie and it is they who saw the inilh. 

Prouty supports Haynes Johnson's view that Eisenhower 
did not support the decision to invade Cuba. He writes. “In 
fact, ail of the Fisenhower-ern schemes were extremely 
modest when it came to action against Cuban soil and 
property, "J‘ In an interview 1 had with Prouty in Washing- 
ion in May J97J, he added an interesting dctaiL What 
Eisenhower had approved in the way of an ami-Castro 
action program, said Prouty. was a thirty-three man project 
looking Toward the feasibility of forming a gucmlla base in 
the countryside. But within days of ihe election of Kennedy, 
says Prouty, "orders came down" (he does nol say from 
w here) to change the 3 Js on the prOgTarn's personnel records 
into 33fM)s. 

One might find it an incredible spectacle were it not before 
usasa so to speak, that Howard Hunt himself, black- 

propagandist par excelknce, sat down with gluepot, a 
typewriter, a Xerox copier, a light-table, an X-acto knife, 
and sample and related communiques from the inner- 
sanctum nies of the State Department to prove in 1972 that 
the Kenned ys in 1963 had ordered the assassination of Diem 
and his brother-in-law Nhu as we// or the coup that toppled 
them from power. This makes it easier to picture someone 
like Prouty — big, distinguished, honorable -sneaking 
around the office at night with a flashlight carefully typing in 
two zeros after every 33 in all the records of the anti-Castro 
guerrilla projcc|ji ^records- which may foi iliat mnrtcr’ait that 

Thus it was, in any case, according to Prouty, that the 
myriad approvals of the 33-man job were fobb^ off on 
Kennedy by the pro-invasion group as approvals of a much 
bigger project, the Bay of Pigs invasion. 
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Another kind of evidence (hat the Bay of invasioa 
was engioeened by con&Eiiracy was developed by Robert 
Scheer and Murray ZeilLiti In their J9d3 book, Cuba: 
Tragedy in Our H^misp^iere By the method of comparing 
translations of Castro speeches used m While House papers 
with translations appearing elsewhere in the world press as 
well as with orHcial Cuban transcripts, Zeitlin and Scheer 
established that the ClA translator either was naive about 
the Spanish Unguage or ifiiemionally changed Castro's 
meaning. Uniformly, the OA translations being presented 
to Schksinger and the Kennedys for analysis made Castro 
sound harsher and more bdligerem than he was, encourag- 
ing the picture of a tyrant governing against popular will. 
This played into a wider concen of Hunt-style disinforma- 
lion being ore best rated from somewhere outside the Oval 
Offibc with the purpose of making the Oval OfBce, the 
Kennedy brothers, think Castro had an unstable popular 
base and would be overthrown by the Cuban people if the 
United States would show support. 

Or as Fred J. Cook said in bis review of Haynes Johnson's 

book: 

When Kennedy took office, he was confronted with 
what amounted to a fait aceomplf The invasion plans 
were perfected; he was given to understand that they 
had beep drafted under the direction of his predecessor, 
a man of awesome military reputalion. During the 
election campaign, he had called for aggressive action to 
topple Castro. Now he was presented with the 
opportunity. 1 f he tu rned back, he would have to pit h is 
untested judgment against, presumably, that of Eisen- 
hower and all the military experts. He was on the spot 

Against the Nixon^Kunt impression of Castro, Kennedy 
himself projected an impre.ssion formed of quite different 
assumptions. In his I960 work, o/ , Kennedy 

wrote of Castro as follows: 


Just as we recall our own revolutionary past in order to 
understand the spirit and (he significance of the anti- 
colonialist uprising in Asia and Africa, we should now 
reread the life of Simon Bolivar, the great “Liberator'' 
of South Africa ... In order to comprehend the new 
contagion for liberty and reform nuw spreading south 
of our borders — Fidel Castro is part of the legacy of 
Bolivar, who led his men over the Andes Mountains, 
vowing “war to the death" against Spanish rule, saying. 
“Where a goat can pass, so can an army." Castro is also 
part of the frustration of that earlier revolulion which 
won its war against Spain but left largely untouched (he 
indigenous feudal order. 

There is obviously a coLlislon of two worldviews in these 
disparate impressions of Castro, The cornerstone assump- 
tion of the tiberaiism that underlay Kennedy's Allunza 
reformism is that the people rebel when conditions are bad. 
and that the wise prince therefore sees to the improvement of 
the people's condition. The explicit message of the Alianza 
was that the modern empire's only way to light revolution 
was through reform. 

This is not tosentimcnlalkeour picture of Kennedy. His 
reformist strategy was after all a strategy of imperialism. But 
W'c have at the same time no need to condemn him for the 
crimes of his political adversaries. He did not accept the 
assumption that America could ever take as its enemy a 
foreign population as a whole. The JFK theory of “special 
war” presupposed that the native population would moslly 
support the regime for whose protection the U.S. Special 
Foreesi had been deployed, and that the insurgem forces 
could be isolated from the general population. When 
experience proved these criteria could not be met, Kennedy's 
response was to disengage. Johnson's to escalate. 

Brides the B-26s and the assassi nation question, friction 
within the CIA between the Nixon “activists" of the 
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invasion, stach aii Hunt, and (he Kennedy gmun 
ilstif also in a dispute over the form UiepoSx’a^iro^C^o 
the invasion aenua^ 
Szulc reports i J that as the date of the invasio^ 
approached, tn March, Hum was summoned to the 
CJuatemala to be told that 
Manuel Key, a liberal a nti-Casiroitc, was going to be placed 
^!i Revolutionary Council, fbe fade gfoup^s 

I^lilical l^dershjp committee. Hunt also objected strondy 

S -Wima touch of despei^tion." 

proposing 
rcvistonisi and af 
“ - ■-But his Ohjeciions were met with stunning 
*” ofllccrs assembled in Bisscill 

inslruclions from the White House. 
Hunt finally blurted out that he would rather withdraw from 
. compromise on the i.ssuc. To his 

ISS.I"'"TtI® ‘“'*'?’l T“ I'ini from 

^igivmg This marked the end of Hunt’s diroci involve- 

mem with the Bay of Pigs invasion.'* 

rtf 7 Washington from my home slate 

^ T a forcifin-polky 

following week, and 1 had written 

developments. President Kennedy readily gave his approval’ 

he afternoon of the J9(h.‘- Dulles arrived an hour and a lialf 
l^c, demanded a drink and pronounced the final judgment: 
E^ythmg is lost. The Cuban invasion is a total failure 
Trie riasco was on. 

vindkare the argument made by 
such liberals as Bowles (at the time) and Halberstam (ten 
years later) to the effect that the invasion attempt would be 
coumcrproductive," that it would Jnerease Castro's 
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prestige. Halberstam reports that Undersecretary of Stale 
Bowles, a blood Yankee liberal, stumbled onto the invasion 
plans as they were batching and hurried to the office of 
Sccre^ry of State Rusk to protest. His argument was that 
the chances of success are not greater than one out of three 
This makes it a highly risky operation. If it fads. Castro’s 
prestige and strength will be greatly eiihanced.**'^ 

In some ways, this is what happened. Yet the argument 
seems cynical. Halberstam and Bowles arc not actual |y ant j- 
Casiro; neither one actually wants to see Castro's “prasijge" 
destroyed. Their argument aboul counterproducijvity seems 
an easy way to get a desired res till— hands off Cuba, in 
effKt— without having to be explicit in the support of the 
Cuban people’s right to revolution and without having' to 
attack the assumption that the United States has the right to 
invade country jr if only practical standards can be satisfied. 

But what about the CIA's job on Mossadegh in 1953 
invasion of the Dominican Republic in 
1965, the subversion of the Aliende government in J973'» 
Equally ruthless acts, but f/feaive, success/uf. On the 
Halbcrtitam-flowlcs argument, bow do we state our 
objection now? How do we meet the aiui-Casiroitcs' 
rejoinder that the original invasion plan wotiM have 
succteded, and Would tm have increased Castro’s prestige if 
the new president had not interfered with the preairans^ 
plan of operations and ini reduced enormous changes at the 
last minute. From the standpoint of practical results alone, 
we ^nnot tell why Bowles and Halberstam could not just as 
easily object, "Then why were the colors nor shown? Where 
the Marines?" A logical Bay of Pigs invasion enisled, in 
other words; it existed in the minds of its advocates. In this 
logical Bay of Pigs invasion, the president of the United 
Mates was to have been a friend, not an enemy, Nixon would 
have made everything different— with Nixon in command 
ibe bomfers would have flown, the assaiains would have 
struck, ibe fleet would have steamed again into Havana 
harbor if necessary. 
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But the bati fortune of the Cuban invasion project was to 
ovedap an exccuitve changeover instalUog a Yankee 
reformist, a Yankee who talked tough on commutiism only 
to upstage Nixon on his best side and who played at coalition 
with Johnson mainly to help gel control of the Senate out of 
the South. What came forth as the Baseo, so-oaJled by ah 
panics, each with its own private irony, was not the product 
of a unified venture. It was rather the product of palace 
cpnfHct . One side be^n by ^ntin^ o Day of Pigs at alL 
The result was ihe Fiasco, 

— rt 

Vietnam b the same story writ larger Once a^in the left 
hlames Kennedy for invading. Once again the right blames 
him for not invading with enough strength to win. Our 
counter-lhesb is also the same: that the Quagmire was made 
of the same inner staff as the Fiasco. Or in the words of 
Colonel Prouty, "Very few would ever be party to siriking 
first in any event. So the fust strike takes place in deep 
secTCcy. No one knows this hidden key 

The dements of the growth of the Vietnam war are 
schematically the same as those of the Bay df Pigs: 

( ] ) Clandest ine begi nnings with i n li m ited objectives; (2) the 
smalt force gels pinned down and a regiment must be sctU to 
extricate it; (1) the regiment gets pinned down, etc. 

From a domestic political standpoint^ the Special War 
period under Kennedy was the link between the comma ndo- 
style espionage and political action taken under Eisenhower 
and the full-dress air. ground, and sea war waged under 
Johnson. But Special War was supposed to lead away from 
Strategic War, not toward U, much as the commando 
po]itii;::s of the late Eisenhower period was supposed lo avert 
the necessity of engagement in the higher strategic scale of 
nuclear big-power confronlation. Indcca, each phase of 
escalation is begun with a definition of alms and limits that 
looks every bit like a built-in guaramee against the frantic 
rscue missions that inflame the original problem, but the 
limit is always defined in terms of a stroitg ini I ia I expectation 
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of positive success. The spy will achieve the objective. The 
commandos will achieve (he ohjecllve. The Special Forces 
will achieve the objective. The infantry will achieve the 
objective. The air forces will achieve the objective. But at last 
■tie objective is lost altogether in what becomes the 
supervening need to rescue the very rescue capability itself 

What was the theory of Kennedy's Special Forces phase? 
Its chief theoretician, Walt Whiiman Kostow, defined 
communism as “a disease of transition,"^* a social break- 
down to which a society is peculiarly susceptible a$ It 
cxperienccs^the process of mode rnLf.at ion. Once across the 
line, Roslow philosophized, a society again becomes stable, 
as though industrial life is stable In Its natural state, as 
chough there is or baa been stability in American or 
European life. But just at the crossing, there i$ the 
temptation to go Red, to break faith with E he uni versa Is of 
natural rights and free enterprise of the monopolies and turn 
the problem of development over to miemational commu- 
nism. 

Thai is where the Special Forces come in. They arc there 
to hold the future for U.S ,-world capitalism across the line of 
Third World social transition. Protected thus from its own 
transient delirium, country j can lock into ihc world system 
of American technical (i.e., military) development assistance 
and corporate aotiviiy defined as the Free World by those 
who most prosper in its games. That was the basis of the 
Alliance for Progress, the Peace Corps, the Special Forces, 
and the Special War expedition to Vietnam. 

Kennedy carried the Rostowian assumptions to iheir 
combined conclusion. With an Alliance for Progress reform 
program depicted as working away at the larger social- 
reonomic base of the problem, he positions a Special Forces 
capability to nip the bud of transitional diseases in the social 
margin. Nipped, these diseases do not grow into revolutions, 
revolutions do not seize the ^all states one by one and carry 
them off into the camp of the adversary, and the United 
States continues to dorajnatc a generally happy and 
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prosperous world sphere, mci^nwhile casing toward detenu 
in Europe, which really counts. Coumry x will have bcea 
protected from transitional diseases by the American 
exert ions and can Hoat up into the modem world system om 
bubble of American aid, mainly in the form of military 
assistance designed, above all, to secure ibe local ruling 
group and thus keep ihat kind of peace, ultimately Ifl 
conglomerate with all the other country jt's in the bappj 
molecule whose master atom is the multinational corpora' 
lion. 

That was the system of Special Forces/ Alia nra world- 
making for which Kennedy died: the vision of the Routw 
Table, the CFR, the liberals in the Rockefeller^Mor^n- 
Mcllon-Camcgie group. What cost Kennedy his life was hit 
attempt to impose the limits of Camelot Atlanticism am 
Frontier-minded defense and security elite. His sense of thi 
Cuban and Vietnamese situations seems to have been mucli 
the same. In each case, from a practical political standpoint, 
his immediate adversary was not Cuban or Vietnamese 
communism so much as it was the American pro war power 
elite to which he was so beholden and exposed. Recall thal 
Kennedy could assume the loyalty of none of the cJuiidestine 
and/ Of armed services— not the FBI, certainly not the CIA,; 
a thousand times not the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

This is why U is so im porta nt to see the Kennedy 
Administration's record nQf in terms of its outwarj 
rationality, for it has none, and no/ as the expression of 
Kennedy's will alone, for his will did not prevail, but in termi 
of the impassioned political in-fighting that in reality 
constituted its actual life. It is the relations of -power in, 
Aftienca that speak in Kennedy's apparent formula: if the 
Cuban exiles can make the invasion alone, let it be done, bm 
only if. Or agatn: If the Vietnamese threat can be contained 
with a Special Forees-level commitment, and without 
disrupting North Atlantic relations, let it be done, but onh 

ifia 

How strong is the evidence that Kennedy intended a 


"The Whoie Bay of Tfgj Thing" 

Vietnam pullback? We have a few fragments, a chronology. 

1 . In the summer of 196J , as an outgrowth of the bitter 
experience of the Bay of Pigs (says Prouty), the Kennedy 
cifcie promulgated two key National Security Agency 
memos, NS AM 55 and 57. The first, a "rcd-$triped*’ memo 
on which Prouty was the JCS briefing officer, directed the 
Chiefs to take the command of the Vietnam operation away 
from the CIA and commence a policy of disengagement, The 
second, not yet released, emerges in Prouly^s descript ion as a 
vast philosophicaJ document of comprehensive scope 
propounding a doctrine of nonintervention in Third World 
revolutions and a concept of severe limitation In future 
clandestine operations.^' 

2. (Ret.) General James M, Gavin in I9bB: "There has 
been much speculaLLon about what Pfcsident Kennedy 
would or would not have done in Vietnam had he lived. 
Elavingdbeussed military affairs with him often and in detail 
for 15 years, 1 know he was totally opposed to the 
iniroduction of combat troops in Southeast Asia. His public 
sEatements just before his murder support this view. Let us 
not lay on the dead the blatne for our own failures."^ 

3. Paul fl. Fay, Jr„ Navy Undersecretary under JFK "If 
John F. Kennedy had lived, our military Involvement in 
Vicinam would have been over by the end of 1964."^* 

4. Kennedy remarked to his aide Kenneth Q^Donnell in 
1963: “In 1965, HI become one of the most unpopular 
presidents in history. Til be damned everywhere as a 
Communist appeaser. But now l don't care. If 1 tried to pull 
out completely now from Vietnam, wc would have another 
joe McCarthy red scare on our Itaods, but 1 can do it after 
Tm reelected. So we had better make damned sure I'm 
reelected,”^* 

5. Wayi» Morse, however, maintained that Kennedy 
was changing hb Vietnam policy at t he very hour of Dallas: 
"There's a weak defense for John Kennedy/' he told the 
Boston Globe in mid- 1973. “He'd seen the error of his ways, 
Vm satisfied if he’d lived another year we’d have been out of 
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Vi£tnAin, Ten before his assassinatian, I went down to 
ihc Whits House and handed him hi$ education bills, which I 
was handling on the Senate floor. Td been making two to five 
speeches a week against Kennedy on Vietnam. ... I'd gone 
into President Kennedy's offioe to discuss education bills^, 
. but he said. ^Wayne, 1 want you to know you're absolutdy 
right in your criticism of my Vietnam policy. Keep this in 
mind. I'm In the midst of an intensive study which 
substanliates your position of Victnaro."*’^ 

6. We come to know this study through the El Is berg 
Papers as the McNamara study (see especially volume k, 
detailing in Arthur Schlcsinger Jr.'s phrase ^Kennedy's plans 
lo extricate the United States from the Vietnam War’*).^* tn 
an interview in late Ellsberg said, “A very surprising 
discovery lo me in the fall of '67. as I began to study tht 
documents of '61 in connection with the McNamara study 
project, was that the major decision Kennedy had made was 
to rejeet the recomniendation made to him by virtually 
everyone that he send combat units to Vietnam. Kennedy 
realized that most of the people in the country, whatever 
their politics, would have said, 'If it takes combat troops, or 
if it takes heavy bombing or nuclear weapons, it's obviously 
not worth it for us. We won't succeed. Prouty supports this 
view also from personal Pemagon and intdligence- 
community experienec and believes that Kennedy ''gave a 
hint of his plans for disengagement when he said [in 
September 1963], speaking of the Vietnamese, 'In the final 
analysis it is their war. They have to win it or lose it.'"^* 

7. September 1963: The Kennedy administration 
launches a general program for disengagernem while tryinf 
to make it appear we have won the war without having 
actually fought it. Taylor and McNamara go to Saigon and 
come back saying they have seen the light at the end of the 
tunnel. It is announced that the American mission U 
beginning to draw to a successful end. It is a foreshadowing 
of the Senator Aiken Plan of 1%7; Announce a victory at a 
press cojiferenoe and march home as in triumph. General 


Paul Harkins, commander of the Military Assistance 
Command in Saigon, tclU the troops: “Victory in the sense it 
would apply to this kind of war is just months away and the 
reduction of American advisers can begin any time now,"® 
At that point U.S. "advisers" stood at 16.732, 

B. October 2. 1*>63: McNamara lakes to the steps of the 
White House to tell the press of plans to withdraw one 
thousand U.S. troops from Vietnam before the year isout^® 

9. November 1-2: the Diem regime, hopelessly tied lo a 
policy of no negotiations with the Viet Cong, is overthrown, 
then Diem and his brother Nhu are mysteriously assassinat- 
ed. General "Big” Minh's regime, incubated in Bangkok 
exile for exactly this purpose, takes over shortly and 
proclaims Us intention of negotiating a seltlemcnl and a 
coalition governmem with the Viet Cong. It is no secret that 
Kennedy was behind the coup and the coming of Big Minh, 
although there is a question as to whether he was a Iso behind 
the assassinations of Diem and Nhu. Kennedy had professed 
public disfavor with their mlc and had declared Diem”oui of 
touch with the people." He sanctioned the Minh takeover 
and approved of its pronegotiaiions policy. But what do we 
make out of Howard Hum's furtive work in the Tiles of the 
State Depanmeni. busy with scissors and paste to create his 
own little “Pentagon Papers” convicting Kennedy of the 
murders of Diem and Nhu? Was he helping the truth or 
plying his disinformation trade? 

10. Novembei 15: In spite of confusion in Saigon 
resulting from the coup, “a U.S. military spokesman earned 
on the McNamara-Taylor-Harkins line," as recorded in the 
GOP's 1967 S'^ietnam study, "and promised l,(MH> American 
military men would be withdrawn from Vicinam beginning 
on December 3.”^' 

11. Noveenber 22: Dallas. Within days of taking over, 
Johnson issues National Security Agency Memorandum 
273, reversing the Kennedy policy^ of withdrawal and 
inaugurating the period of build-up leading toward 
conventional war. 
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1 2* Ea rly December: The fuit of the o ne t haysa nd U .S, 
Lroops ordered home begin withdrawal from Vietmim. 
Johnson's new orders have not reached the field. 

I y Matich-A prill 954: i dint C hiefs d raw up a nd submit 
to Johnson a list of ninety-four potential targets for bombing 
in Vietnam.^ 

14: May; The new government in Saigon calls on the 
United States to bomb Ihc North, Johnsondedmes tonilea 
out. 

15, June; There is a big war powwow of LBJ and JCS in 
Honolulu. Johnson resists pressure for a congressional 
resolution and decides to step up war effort. General Williacni 
Westmoreland takes command of U.S. forces in Vietnam. 
Ambassador Lodge resigns and is replaced by Taylor.J* 

J6. July: South Vietnamese commandos, i,c., CIA/ Spe- 
cial Forces units, raid two North Vietnamese islands in the 
Gulf of Tonkin. ^ 

17. August: On intelligence patrol in the GuEf of 
Tonkin, U.S, destroyers Maddox and Turner Jvy report 
being attacked by North Vietnamese torpedo boa is. 
Circumstances of the attack remain unclear. Doubt remains 
as to whether the incidents were real or staged. In the 
posturing at which he was so adept, in his imitalioiis of 
passion, Johnson [crrified all but Mor;^ and Gruening of Ehe 
Pacific Northwest and got the Senate to give him the Tonkin 
pulf resolution, opening the way for major escalation. 

IS. N ovcm bar: The V iet Co ng h it Bien H oa a ir base in 
the South and the Joint Chiefs grow heated in their demand 
for heavy tl.S. retaliation, Johnson wins the 1964 election on 
a “peace" platfonn vs. OoJdwater'sfaiid later Nixon's) air 
war line; Johnson's was the biggest ^peace mandate'^ ever 
until Nixon’s of ^72. 

19. December. Johnson approves a plan for air attacks 
on North Vietnain, "reprisal air strikes for 30 days, then 
graduated air warfare against North backed by possible 
deployment of ground combat troops."!^ 

20. February 1965: The Viet Cong attack U.S. mihtaO' 


advisers' compound at Pleiku, In "retaliation'* Johnson 
orders the first air strikes against the North. The air war is 
on. 

2L April 1965: The First March on Washington to 
Protest the War in Vietnam h held by Students for a 
Democratic Society; twenty to twenty-five thousand hear 
SDS and SNCC speakers caU fora mass antiwar movenient. 

Double-faulting on the invasions Of Cuba and Vietnam 
was not Kennedy’s only failure in the eyes of chauvinism, but 
[hat was without doubt the major problem. Cuba and 
Vielnam bracket Frontier Camelot as the ends of a coffin, 
gut in between, there was much more for the Cowboy 
conscience to 11 nd deplorable in Kennedy’s administration. 
Making no attempt to be inclusive, and leaving aside the 
much-observed differences of style a ndnuinners between the 
Kennedy group and the Johnson group, I cite the fotlowing 
Eiiamples as making the case that from the Cowboy 
standpoint Kennedy was as bad as he could be, 

1. Kennedy's 1962 Geneva Accords on Laos made 
concessions to the Commuiiists and led to the pullout of 
eight hundred U S. military advisers. 

2. Kennedy intervened through the U N and , with direct 
D.S, assistance, supported Congolese nationalism against 
Belgian-backed secessionists. 

j. Kennedy cut off foreign and military aid to seven 
Latin American countries, most sensatianally Haiti, on 
grounds that repressive strongmaii government was incom- 
patible with the aims of hemispheric reform. 

4, He struggled with Big Steel and Detroit Iron to hold 
down prices, l-'aced with an inflaiion rate of 4 percent, 
minuscule by the standards of the seventies, Kennedy 
actually wanted to impose a provisional price freexe and won 
labor’s agreement to the most limited settlements since 
World War ]] on the promise that industry would hold ihe 
fine on prices. When Big Steel took it all back, Kennedy 
fought (unsuccessfully) for a court-ordered price rollback. It 
brings to mind the observation of Indira Gandhi that 
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fCennedy “died because he lo$l iht support of hk pceis"- 
i.e., the support of the Yankee IlnaticiaL powers aniiuiili^ 
the vast reaches of the iron and steel industry. For contrast, 
w^hen steel raised its prices five dollars a ton In l%7, Johnwc 
merely said that stcei eatecutives ’’knew his feelings" and cb: 
price controls “could not be ruled out'^ in the future. JohiMc 
allowed another steel price raise to pass without comment ii 
I96K. 

5. JFK proposed elimination of the oilHjepktiac 
jrllowance in January 196J. This by itself could easily bai.{ 
screwed to the ^ticking point the courage of the Aineriesnoii 
cartel as a whole, and most particularly its maioh 
South western components, the so-called Independm 
(distinct from the mainly Yankee “Majors"). The 
depletion allowance was and remains the whole basb « 
Southwestern oil's special power and glory. Kennedy hi^ 
already aroused Texan ire in I%1 by attempting locolJecti 
federal tax on state business transactions, a lax no Texu 
could remember having ever seen collected. Now cametlu 
attack on the depletion allowance. Oil indusliy spokesmte 
angrily predicted a 30 percent drop in earnings if Kcnned}> 
propos^ tax reforms won out.^ 

b. JFK. encouraged the civil-rights movement opmh 
He introduced his civil fights hill in J une l%3 in coneerl wiV 
Martin Luther King's giam march on Washington. Tk 
temperature of Congress rose ten degrees and the whok 
Cameloi legislative program was blocked by ihccivil-rigb 
debate. 

7. The New Froiuicraman attack on Johnson ai i 
personality began in 1961 and inlensined toward Dallas, 
focusing in the Kennedy brothers’ pressure on Johnsop’i 
Bobby Baker softspot. The feud between Johnson anJ 
Robert Kennedy was unrivaled. Wlial was at .stake was lift 
simply Johnson's political career hut the whole quiesiiiiftd 
Texas power and its political relationship to Eastern poiAicf 
When Johnson's man Connally was dispatched in Ociobfi 
L%3 to convince Kennedy that he must come poUtidciei 


in Texas, Conitaliy"s argument ih^ the Texas 
Dtmocraiic party rvas in a growing suie 

national party under the reign of the Ken^dysand 
teacei had to be mended or Texas might bolt the party m 64. 

r Robert Kennedy's Justice Department campaign 
iRainsl Jimmy Hoffa, within a wider Ftonlter Camclot 

ampaiga to bust the larger Teamsier-Syndmaic 
il,^calencd toexposeand destroy a major and ^^sicsphcm of 
Syadkale activity, the Teamster Pension Fond «^mplex. 

9. On the flrtl of April. 1963, Kennedy announ«d that 
iltli.S. raids an Cuba would slop. On April 4. Detective 
C H Sapp of the Miami Police Intelligence Unit reported 
10 Aisisiant Chief of Police A. W. Anderson the following: 

For the past three days the Intelligence 
receiving information concermng the feelings aim 
proposed actions of the Cuban refugee colony tn 
Miami. Since President Kennedy made the news release 
that the United States Government would stop all 
raiding parties going agginst Castro's govemmeiit, the 
Cuban people fed that the United States Government 
hi& I u rued against (hem — All violence hitherto 
djrtcted toward Castro's Cuba will now be di^t™ 
inward various governmental agencies in the unned 


10. In September l%3. even as he was taking the flrat 
perceptible steps toward a Vietnam pullback, Kennedy 
ordered the FBI to mid secret CIA gueirilla training camp 
ind slaging bases in Florida and Loutsianai Dave Ferric, 
linked by New Orleans District Attorney James Garrison to 
CUy Stiaw and the CIA, was involved in the operation of the 
Leuuiana camps. The camps were situated on land owned 
b) a gambling assoewte of Jack Ruby’s, Bill McUncy. The 
MeUmey brothers, cogs in the Lansky .Syndicate,^ were 
imung the big losers when the Cuban revolution eio^ted the 
Syndicate aiul its casinos from, the island. Frank Fiortni 
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(aka Sturgis) of the Watergate burglary was also connected 
to the base Kennedy closed at No Name Key. Sturgis was 
visible at Dallas two months later and was actually 
questioned by the FBI in connection with the Assassina- 
tion.^' 

11. Constant and passionate struggle to win the hearts 
and minds of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was a leading 
existential feature of the actual life of Frontier Camclot. 
Camelot-Fentagon differences were multitudinous and 
many-layered, from theories of war to theories of peace, and 
they were heatedly joined, as indicated for example by 
Halberstam’s report that on the question of nuclear 
disarmament, **McNamara virtually locked [the Joint 
Chiefs] in a room for a week to fight it out with them.”** 

12. But more gut-basic still was Kennedy’s assault on 
the sanctity of the defense budget. His administration drew 
up three defense budgets. The 1962 budget was $5 1.6 billion. 
In 1963 it went down to $50.8 billion. In 1964 it went down 
again to $49.9 billion. As of Watergate, after almost a decade 
of Cowboy rule, it had grown again to about twice that size. 

Long-time no-conspiracy buff Garry Wills makes an 
opposite deduction about Kennedy's politics, which he 
characterizes as a more genteel but otherwise conventional 
militarism, by focusing on a different fact: “On the very day 
he died [that morning while in Fort Worth], Kennedy 
boasted publicly that he had 'increased our special counter- 
insurgency forces in Vietnam by 600 percent.”’ Wills seems 
in no position to add (as late as 1973?) that “counterinsur- 
gcncy“ was Frontier Camelot’s euphemism for cheaper de- 
fense and a nonnuclear world strategy. Is it not mischievous 
in serious polemic to dccontextuali/e remarks made in a 
heightened context? Wills understands that Kennedy’s 
whole purpose in being in Texas that day to begin with, 
answering Connally’s imperative summons, was to persuade 
neo-Confederate elements in the Texas Democratic party 
that his administration had not been lax in the defense and 
national security areas in spite of the signing on October 7 
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just past of his limited test-ban treaty, in spite of his cluing 
of the anti-Castro staging bases in Florida and Louisiana, 
and in spite of his successive annual cuts in the defense 
budget from $51 to $50 to $49 billion. 

But was it not clear enough in the contemporary dialogue 
itself, without “analysis’^ Kennedy says, “Yesterday a shaft 
of light cut into the darkness. Negotiations were concluded 
in Moscow on a treaty to ban all nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere, in outer space, and under water.” And the voice 
of the Joint Chiefs says, “True security lies in unlimited 
nuclear superiority.” Kennedy says, “There is the necessity 
for revolution in Latin America.” And the JCS says it is 
“anxious concerning our future security.” Kennedy says of 
the South Vietnamese, “We are prepared to continue to 
assist them, but 1 don’t think that the war can be won unless 
the people support the effort.” And the JCS says it is “not 
sure it’s necessarily a good thing to cut down on tensions.” 
One docs not even have to believe that Khrushchev was 
telling us the truth, or that he knew the truth to tell, when he 
said in his putative memoirs that he got a message from 
Robert Kennedy at the height of the 1962 Missile Crisis 
saying, “ Wc are under very severe stress. 1 n fact we arc under 
pressure from our military to use force against Cuba — If 
the situation continues much longer, the President is not sure 
that the military will not overthrow him and seize power. 
The American army could get out of control.”-^ Whether 
that threat specifically existed or not, the political outlines of 
that confrontation surely implied it. 

The mystery which Nixon resigned to protect, and which 
the Ford pardon sought to “shut and seal,” appears to center 
on some as-yet-unknown intertwining of Nixon’s and 
Kennedy’s fates as adversaries in the great misadventure of 
the Bay of Pigs. To get at what this mystery might be, we find 
we have to go beyond the conventional Cold War picture of 
the Bay of Pigs operation. Instead of seeing the invasion 
simply as a U.S.-vs.-Cuba conflict and “the policy of the 
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Kennedy adiainisiration.** we sec it as the product of a 
conflici internal to ihe policy apparatus pitting a liberal- 
minded Yankee president against conscrvaiivc-miitded 
stalwarts of the defense and security bureaucracies. 

The motive of the Cowboy-Nixon side in this conflict was 
its desire to pu^h through with Cuban plans laid lovingly in 
the last days of Eisenhower. (Vice-President Johnson also 
supported the Bay of Pigs **aclivislsr) The motive of the 
Yankee-Kennedy side was its desire to avoid being drawn 
into a war against Castro's Cuba. The pro-invasion side was 
’ strong enough to break out. overcome, and be satisfied, just 
as the anti-invasion side was strong enough only tn take the 
i sting out of the invasion, not to stop it. 

fhe result, the Cuban Fiasco, set the model for llie 
Vietnam Quagmire, which followed exactly the same logical 
course, except in giant steps. 

The period before Kennedy's assassination is thus a. 
period of accumulating polariia lions throughout the 
universe of the White House policy apparatus. The 
Massachusetis-Texas electoral coalition that squeaked into 
the White Home in 1960 had by 1963 proved itself 
nonfunctional and self-destructive as a governing coalition. 
It is one measure of the power relativities of this coalition's 
crisis that the assassination of the president seemed to 
resolve it. 

Whatever we decide about the evidence of the assassina- 
tion, whether we walk away from Wanen and the Warren 
critics believing in a right-wing conspiracy or aY'astroite 
conspiracy or a left-wing lone assassin, we all will still 
acknowledge one mono menial and central fact about the 
Dallas killing: U got rid of one policy and put another in its 
place. In the richness of his hypocrisy, Johnson successfully 
pretended to carry on the torch of domestic Kennedy reform 
and wholly mysliried tfie question of war and peace in 
Vietnam by saying sometimes that Kennedy had actually 
been a hawk like him and other times that he. Johnson, was 
aciually a dove lilte Kennedy. With Ooldwatcr as an easy 
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rightward foil, Johnson was able to represent his strategy of 
graduated ground, air. and naval escalation as the peace 
iit^ategy and thus to campaign on all the arguments usually 
at the disposal of a peace candidate. Yet as the Ellshcrg 
Papers later showed (and as the poet Brecht long before 
foretold), even as he beat his breast for peace in the ancient 
public dumbshow, Johnson was secretly signing the 
marching orders, in this case it was the detailed, day-by-day, 
iargct-by-targei JCS plans for the bombardment of the 
North' that would be Launched, as though spontaneously 
against unexpected provocation (the VC attack oh Pleiku), 
in February 1965, the elections safely past. 

As for **ihc whole Bay of Pigs thing "Johnson was shortly 
taking care of that, too, in the secret project launched by his 
Gitat Sockty in J964 called "Second Naval Cluerrilla "This 
proj»;t, as reported notably by Sxulc, began as a lcl'!i-dt>-it- 
right-this-time remake of the Bay of Pigs invasion in which 
li.S. troops would have been used and in which the 
assassination of Castro would have been attempted with 
presidential backing.** It was to have been carried out 
sometime in 1965 after J ohnson'Ssafereelection, just as with 
Vietnam escalation. As Szulc observes, "it was an incredibly 
wild scheme because the resolution of the 1962 Cuban 
Missile Crisis, which brought the ynitod States and the 
Soviet Union to the brink of nuclear confromaiioit, was 
based in part on Washington's promise to let Castro be."** 
The reason the "Second Naval Guerrilla" was never carried 
out is that the early 1965 rebellion in the Dominican 
Republic made it accessary to hind in Santo Domingo the 
troops that had been made ready for Havana. 

So Dallas was a turning point in any case, no nnattcr who 
nniTdered Kennedy, no matter what the motive. Dallas 
brought to a close a period of Yankee dominance in the 
councils of state policy that stretched back essentially 
unbroken to the Civil War. Johnson easily attached to his 
own presidential coalition the bulk of Yankee forces willing 
t£> accept his reassurance ihal a military victory in Vietnam 
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natipnal ruling elites, how Yankee lowers regrouped and 
challenged Cowboy rule with the blood leiu power play of 
early I96S which forced Johnson lo abdicate, lo $iart the 
peace negotiations in Paris, to stop the bombing of the 
North, and la open the way for the triumphal reform 
campaign of Robert Kennedy; how Johnson's overthrow in 
March was followed by the conspiratorial assasstnalion of 
King Ln April, then of Robert Kennedy in June; and how 
a^inst a backdrop of general world lumialt (Paris, Mcitico 
City, Greece, Prague) all forces converged on the complex 
climax of the Democratic party in Chicago and the eventual 
eriumph of Nixon, which sent the country slanting fiercely 
toward Watergate. 

We do not yet know if or how Nixon might have been 
di rect ly involved i u a uy of ih is after leav itig the office of vice- 
president, or if he was part of any sccrei group manipulating 
Eisenhower through control of information flow ing through 
the National Security Council. But we have developed a 
more specific sciiiie of the heart of this mystery when we 
come to set the Cuban invasion as a result of a conflicl in 
which Nixon acted strongly against Camelot policy by way 
of an invasion group which we know for a fact iiiduded 
Hunt, Sturgis, the Waterpte Cubans, yeasty pans of the 
CIA, Howard Hughes through his man Robert Maheu (to 
whom we return), and the Lansky Syndicate through John 
RoselM, whom Maheu reached on behalf of the CIA, What 
could be the or^^niiaiional form of the ad hoc clandestine 
Bovemmem which such details imply? Finding this, wc 
would find the answer lo the mystery of Ford’s pardon and 
Nixon's crime. 

Now our reconstruction comes to the turning point of 
Dallas. It is time to confront the question thaE foregoing 
analysis of a divided Camelot suggests, namely; If we sec that 
the JFK assassination was a coup d'etat in e^ecr . is the re any 
reason to suppose it was such a thing by destgnl 
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Accordiog to ibe Warren Commission, Lee Harvey Osii^ald 
was a chronic malcoment and loner who in 1959 broke off 
his career in the U+S, Marines wiih an irregular discharge in 
order to defect to the Soviet linion^ to which he may have 
supplied valuable mlUiary secrets. He married in Russia, 
tried to settle down to a Communist domesticity with a job in 
an electronics factory in Minsk, but reconsidered after two 
years and decided to come home. He returned in mid- 1962 
with hLs wife Marina and their two chUdreii, stayed brieJly in 
New Orleans then settled in Dallas-Foit Worth. 

He clung to his Marxist beliefs in spile of his evidently 
unhappy experience in Russia and became indeed an 
activist^ selling up the New Orleans chapter of a pro^'aslro 
group caUed the Fair Play for Cuba Committee— a chapter 
of which he remained, however, the only member. Early in 
J96J, he may hove fired a shot at retired General Edwin 
Walker, a hardline rightwinger. Strangely for one of his 
apparent views, he iried later to join up with Prions Cuban 
Revolutionary Council, the major anli<-CasLro grouping 
among the militant Cuban exiles camped those days in 
Miami and New Orleans and sulli seething over the Bay of 
Pigs. But then Earl Warren finds him back in character a few 
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days later passing out pro-Caslro leaflets (a courageous act 
in the New Orleans of that period), then going to Mexico 
City in September in an (unsuccessful) effort to get a visa to 
visit Cuba. On November 22, in Dallas, at 12:31 at 
Deafcy Plaia, according to Warren, be shot and killed the 
president and shot and severely wounded Texas Governor 
John Connally in the prestdeaital limousiac; then less than 
an hour later, in another part of town, desperate to escape, 
he shot and killed Dallas patrolman J, D, Tipplt. 

He was captured soon after by a police squadron alerted 
to a gatc-crashcT at the Texas Theater. He was ioterrogated 
for six hours off the record by Dallas officers, who charged 
him early with the murder of Tippil, then later with the 
Oealey Plaza shootings. Unlike the standard political 
assassin qua lone nut, who characterislically boasts of his 
deed and claims it before history, Oswald took an 
unashamedly frightened stance, begged someone in come 
forward to help him, and said from the beginning that he was 
being made a patsy and could prove it. 

On the Sunday morning after that Friday, Oswald was to 
be transferred from the city jail to the county jail, where it 
was said he would be more secure. The millions absorbed in 
leLevIsion scenes of ihc funeral procession were ruddy 
switched to Dallas for the on-camcm murder of Oswald by 
Jack Ruby in the very bascmcm of the Dallas jail. Ruby was 
A Dallas nightclub operator who said he was motivated by 
sorrow for the plight of the widow, who would have to come 
lo Dallas for the trial of Oswald, a further ordeal he wished 
to spare her. As a result of his act, the case against Oswald 
was effeciively dosed. Ruby's extensive tics to the Dallas 
police, organized crime, and the Dallas oligarchy were 
briefly noted by Warren, but not explored. Like Oswald, 
Ruby was painted as another lone nut. 



Ruby died in prison in 1967. protesting in a voice 
constantly breaking into hysteria that the real truth about 
Dallas was still not known. 
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As will emerge from poim to point m the following 
critique of the Warren theory of Deaky P|U 7 U, the early 
objections to his theory have only been fortified over the 
years of debate by new discoveries and insights. More than a 
dozen years later, the classic critique of Warren retails its 
orjgLual form and power. The fitst-generatiou critics, 
notably Sylvia Meagher, Harold Weisberg, Josiah Thomp- 
son+ Mark Lane, Edward Epstein, and Penn Jones, have not 
been surpassed. 

This attests to their good sense, hut it also points up the 
magnitude of the Warren theory's main fauUs. There they 
stand for all who look to see — the problems of the bullet and 
the rifle, the ihedical indkaiions, the sloppy, not to say 
prejudiced character of the deliberation over the evidence, 
the concealment of doubts, etc. 

The newcomer to the detailed evidence is often surprised 
to find the Warren /7eporr's flaws so apparent. Forejtampk, 
Connally never gave up his conviction that he was hit by a 
different bullet from the one that went through Kennedy's 
neck. If that is true, then (as we sec in detail below) any lone* 
gunman theory tied to Oswald Is ruled out absolutely, no 
subtlety to it, Y ct Connally is today, as he always has been, a 
supporter of the Warren iheoiy. Asked to reconcile the two 
beliefs, he answers that be knows he was not hit by the first 
- Kennedy shot, but that the Warren commissioners were 
“good patriots" whose word could not be doubted. The 
main support for the Warren no-conspiracy theory was 
Warren^s reputation. 

Contemporary critique is not so dazzled by Warren’s 
moral genius. We do not for a moment doubt his passionate 
desire to do ihe right thing. We insist, however, that in the 
complex moral predicamem into which the assassination of 
Kennedy pJung^ Warren (and Warren liberalism), il was 
entirely possible that Warren lost his way and did not know 
what the right thing was. Then be could not resist taking the 
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path others were expecting him to lake, the path of the lone- 
assassin pretense. 

We criticise the Warren theory of Dallas in any case on 
purely factual terms, concentrating on (J) the physical 
details of the shootings of Kennedy and Connally, (2) the 
ident ity of Oswald, a nd ( 3) the lest imoiiy of R u by. Then we 
take up (4) the politics of the evident Warren cover-up. 
Finally wc attempt (5) an alternative reconstruction of the 
crime. 


The Shuotiitgs 

Oswald bad been a stesek handler at the depository since 
October, At lunchtime on Friday, November 22— accord- 
ing to Warren — he was alone in the southeast comet 
window of the sixth floor with a 6.5-inin bolt-action 
Mannlicher-Carc^ito rifle in his hands, an early World War 
ft weapon which, according to Wairen, he had purchased 
only a few months before from Klein's Mail-Order Sporting 
Goods for SI 2,19, and which he had brought to work that 
morning wrapped as curtain rods. 

At !2:30 the lead cars in the motorcade from Love Field 
appeared below him at the corner of Main and Houston (see 
map), turned up Houston directly toward him, then turned 
again to pass in front of him down Him toward the triple 
underpass. Then the presidemial limousine followed, J. 
Edgar Hoover once observed that Oswald's easiest shot 
came as his target was approaching him up Houston. He 
wailed until the ear had made the turn and was several 
hundred feet down Elm. According to Warren, he then fired 
three shots at the president's back within a period not longer 
than 5.6 seconds. 

Of the first two shots, according to Warren, one or the 
other struck Kennedy high up on the back, deviated the First 
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of several times from its origimlfliglii paih+ mnged upwards 
and leftwards through his body, exited at his neck, nicked 
*hc left side of the knot in the necktie, deviated again 
downwards and to the right, struck Connally in the back 
over the right armpit, tore through the governors body, and 
came out just inside the right nipple, leaving a gaping exit 
wound. It then devtated again lo strike his right hand at the 
wrist, smashing the wrist bone into seven fragments, it exited 
the wrist and plunged into the left thigh Just above the knee. 
Then it worked its way out of Connalty*s thigh on to the 
sireieher at Parkland Hospital, where it was found by a 
hospital aiiendam and turned over lo the Dallas police. This 
bullet found on the stretcher. Commission Exhibit 3^, is the 
totality of the hard evidence lying Oswald's Mannlicher- 
Garcano rifle to the crime, just as the rifle itself is the only 
hard evidence lying the crime to Oswald. Everything else is 
cijcumstanliaL But we are getting ahead. 

The other of the ftral two shots missed altogether and hit 
the curb far ahead of the car. A fragment of curbstone 
chipped off by the bullet superilcially wounded the check of 
a bystander. James Tague. 

Oswald’s third shot, said Warren, hit Kennedy above the 
front right temple and blew off that portion of his head. The 
limousine had been slowing until then. At that point it sped 
off for Parkland Hospital. 

The physical and logical inadequacies of this reconstruc- 
tion may be grouped into three areas: 

(1) the magic bullet- 

(2) the magic rifle; and 

(5) indicatioiis of a front shot. 

] . The magic buHet (Commission Exhibit 399), aocord- 
Lng to Warren, made four wounds in two men, then turned 
up on a stretcher in the hospital in what hallisiiesexpem i^l 
a ‘"pristine” condiiion. There are several reasons for thinking 
this bullet did not do what it is said to have done. 

Its pristine condition is the simplest of these reasons and 
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in any other situation wouJd easily be coodusive all by itself. 
One can simply see from the Warren photos than he bullet b 
all but undamaged. ' It never hit anything harder than a bale 
of cotton; it had nothing to do ■with these wounds. 

As if indeed to force us to see this. Warren prints the 
photograph of CE399 alongside an identical bullet fired by 
the FBI through the wrist of a cadaver.^ As all can sec, the 
lest bullet came through severely distorted; the whole upper 
body of the bullet was flaitened by impact with the 
wristbone, one of the denser bones in the body. The only 
explanation offered by Warren for CE399's pristine 
condition was that it must have tumbled upon smashing 
through Connally's ribs and hit his wrist flying backwards, 
I hat is, with the blunt end to the foie— as though a bluntHrnd 
impact would not lead to a still more radical shape 
deformation and still greater weight loss. 

Second, as we have noted, Connally was convinced that 
the bullet that hit him and the bullet that hit Kennedy in the 
neck were two separate baUetSj not the same CE399. Warren 
Commission Attorney Arkn Specter, the author of the 
singlc'bullet theory, exammed Connally before thecoimnis- 
Sion on April 21, 1964, The ei^change on this point went as 
follows: 


MR, specter: In your view, which bullet caused the 
in}ury to your chest, Governor Connally 
oovEKNOR connally: The second one, 

MR. SPECTBR,' And what is your reason for that 
conclusion, sit? 

GOVERNOR connally: Well, in my judgment, it just 
could nU conceivably have been the first one because 1 
heard the sound of the shot. In the first place, I don*l 
know anything about the velocity of this particular 
bullet [2000 fps], but any rifle has a velocity that exceeds 
the speed of sound [6*700 fps]+ and when 1 heard the 
sound of that first shot, that bullet had already reached 
where 1 was, or it had reached that far, and after I heard 
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that shot, f had time to turo to my right, and start lo 
turn to my left before I fdt anything. 

ft is not conceivable to me that 1 could have been hit 
by the fint bullet, and then I felt the blow from 
something which was obviously a bullet, which 1 
assumed was a bullet, and I never heard the second shot, 
didn't hear it. 1 didn't hear but two shots, 1 think f heard 
' the first shot and the third shot. 

MR. SPECTER: Do you have any idea as to why you 
did not hear the second shot? 

GOVERNOR connally: WcU, first, again I assume the 
bullet was travelling faster than sound. 1 was hit by the 
bullet prior to the time the sound reached me, and 1 was 
in either a state of shock or the impact was such that the 
sound didn't even register on me, but J was never 
conscious of hearing the second shot at all. 

Obviously, at least the major wound that I took in 
the shoulder through the chest couldn't have been 
anything but the second shot. Obviously, it couldn't 
have been the third, because when the third shot was 
fired I was in a reclining position, and heard it, saw it 
and the effects of it, rather— I didn't see it, I saw the 
effects of it— so it obviously could not have been the 
third, and couldn't ha^nc been the fust, in my judgment,^ 

Third, the famous Zapnidcr film shows that a$ much as a 
full second after Kennedy was shot in the neck, Connally 
remained apparently unwounded. When he did react, there 
was nothing ambiguous about it. His hair shot up. His 
mouth dropped. Then he seemed to be hit a second lime. He 
slumped immediately to his left into his wife's lap. 

The Warren lawyers explain away the lime lapse aa a 
“delayed rtaction,*' even though the specific pathology of 
Connally’s wounds, notably the breaking of the ribs and the 
wrist, make such a theory implausible on its face, and even 
though the commission had heard expert medical testimony 
against the delaycd-rtaciion explanation, (Connally is 
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visibly holding his Stetson in the hand with the shattered 
wrist many Z-frames after Kennedy has Rrsl been hit.) 

Fourth^ coinmission produced out of its own Inquiries 

the most technk^Jiy conclusive evidence against the magic- 
buUet theory, although the significance of this evidence may 
have been concealed frorn the commission by the which 
arranged for the test to be conducted for the commission by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. This test^ neutron- 
activation analysis, or NAA. involves the same technique 
that two Swedish scientists used to prove in 1961 that 
Napoleon had actually been murdered by gradual arsenic 
poisoning. The method is to bombard the specimen material 
with neutrons and then measure the emissions thus 
produced. The operating premise is that any dilYerence in 
atomic structure of two materials, however slight, will be 
observable in these emissions. This is why Allegheny County 
coroner Cyril Wecht describes NAA as "one of the most 
powerful and sophisticated forensic science methods ever 
developed 

In the eurrent ease, NAA was used to compare fragments 
of a bullet taken from Connalfy*s wrist (and elsewhere) with 
material taken from the nose of CE399. If the fragmems and 
the slivers are from the same hullei^ they will give off 
precisely the same emissions under neutron aetivmion. 

Until the success of Harold WeisbergY Freedom^of 
Information Act suit in 1 974Jt was not known tor a fact that 
NAA had been performed. Hoover reported that it had been, 
but knowingly or not, he concealed the signUlcance of U in a 
letter to Warren's chief counsel Rankin dated July 1964. 
By that time^ Specter^s draft of chapter J of the Report, 
setting forth the single^bullet theory^ had already been 
submilled to Rankin. As Weeht observes* Hoover's 
language "has to be read in its entirety to be appreciated, "so 
I follow' him in repeating the letter in full: 

As previously reported to the Commission* certain 

small lead meta] fragments uncovered in connection 
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with this matter were analyzed spectrographically to 
determine whether they could be associated with one or 
more of the lead bullet fragments and no significaut 
differences were found within the sensitivity of the 
spcctrographic method. 

Because of the higher sensitivity of the neutron 
activation analysis, certain of the small lead fragments 
were then subjected to neutron activation analyses and 
comparisons with larger bullet fragmems. The iicms 
analyzed included the following; Cl— bullet from 
stretcher; C2 -fragment from front seal cushion; C4 
and C5‘— metal fra^enls from Prestdenl Kennedy's 
head; C9 — metal fragment from the arm of Governor 
Conna]ly; Cl6— metal fragments from rear floorboard 
carpet of the car. 

While minor variations in composition were found 
by ihis method, these were not considered sufficient to 
permit positively diJTercnliatmg among the larger bullet 
fragments and thus positively determining from which 
of the larger boUet fragments any given smAll lead 
fragment may have come. 

Sincerely yours* 

[s] J. Edgar Hoover^ 
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The boiling obfuscations of that last paragraph show u$ 
Hoover al his best. There is no way for the technically 
uninformed to know that in the NAA test any difference is 
'^sufTident.** IT one could strip down Hoover's subordinate 
clause to its granimaiical essentials, one would have the 
heart of the matter right enough; "Variations were 
found," Therefore the fragments from Connally's wrist and 
CE399 were not of the same bullet. Which should have been 
obvious to grown men to start with from looking at bullet 
CE399 with their two eyes open, 


2. The magic ri/Je is Oswald's b.5-mm Mannlicher- 
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Carcuno. Like in Lompanion l>ullet CE399, it rates the status 
of magic because it too shows so iittle sign of having been 
able to do lAhat, for Warren thenr^' purposes, it must have 
done. 

The weapon Oswald is supposed to have selected for his 
great moment was a boll-action Italian army rifle mass 
produced in the early 1940s^ It was not a serious 
sharpshooting weapon when it was made and two decades of 
aging could not have improved it. 

The idescopic sight was fitted for a left-handed 
inarksman. Oswald was right-^handed. 

The scape was misaligned so badly that the FBI had to 
adjust the mourning apparatus before it could tcst-flrc the 
rifle* 

But the deeper problem would still exist even if the rifle 
had been straight-sbooting and fitted with a properly 
mounted and adjusted scope, because the deeper prablem is 
that the maximum number of shots Oswald could! have taken 
with that rifle in five-and-haif-seconds was three, and three 
shots are too few to explain all the damage (hat was done 
that moment to people and things in Dealcy FLaza* 

Add to thb the fact that Oswald was rated only a poor 
marksman in the Marines and that, in one expert's words, 
'*Thc feat attributed !o Oswald al Dallas was impossible for 
any one but a world champion marksman using a high- 
precision semiautomatic rifle mounted on a carriage and 
equipped with an aim corrccior, and who had practiced at 
moving targets in similar set-ups.”* 

The most impressive defense of the Mannlicher and 
Oswald's ability to use it in the way claimed by Warren lhat 
anyone has seen so far was produced by CB^ News in the 
first of its four-part special called The American Assassins ^ 
aired in most cities around Thanksgiving 1975. The first pan 
was devoted to the physical analysis of-the JFK case* Setting 
out to setLie the dispute about the rifle's capabilities once and 
for all, CBS erected in the countryside a target-sled and 
platfonn arrangemejit simulating the geometry and dis- 
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lances of the shot from the southeast corner of the sixth floor 
of the Book Depository, then brought 11 expert riflemen— 
from the mitiihry, from the police, from the ilrearm^ 
industry — to give it a crack: Here goes the sled at the speed 
and along ihe path of the limousine. You have 5.6 seconds to 
squeer.e off three shots and score with two of them. After 
practice, two of the eleven experts were able to do what 
Oswald is said to have done, two hits out of three shots in 5,6 
seconds. CBS does not pause to say how many total series 
were fired by these eleven, or how many times the two who 
did it once could do it again. They are impatient to stale their 
interpretation of this result* The reason big now goes: Since a 
small percentage of expert riflemen could do it. it was 
possible* Siztee it was possible, it was possible for Oswald. 
Therefore he must have douc it. CBS knew that Oswald had 
never practiced from that position or elevation, that he had 
not even been on a target range for at least two months, and 
that all his ex-Marine comrades icgarded him ax a poor shot. 
CBS b forced lo make the argument, read from the 
telepromptcr by an unblinking Dan Bather, that Oswald had 
scored, "after all. in the second higl»est category of marks- 
men in an outfit, the United States Marines, lhat prides 
itself on its marksmanship.” Whoever wrote that had to 
know that when Oswald was in the Marines, there were only 
three categories, that you were already in the third of these if 
you could heft the rifle to your shoulder, and that 
minimum score required to enter “the second highest 
category” was J90, and that Oswald's score was I9L CBS 
knew thb. It is all in the Warren hearings* It b all nicely 
accessible in Sylvia Meagher's work, which CBS says it 
consulted (sec her Accessaries After the Fact^ pp I OB- 1 09). 
Misuodcistunding or differences of interpretation can 
always he understood, but does this trcaimcnt of the rille's 
capabilities, the demands of the shot, and Oswald's skill with 
the weapon fail within that dispensation? Do these look like 
honest mistakes? 

But the worst problem b that for all its testing and 
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proving, CBS is not even addressing ihe real issue with the 
rifle. The problem that leads people lo doubt that Oswald 
did what Warren said he did with that rifle is that the shot 
that first bit Kennedy and the shot that first hit Connally 
eame onJy t.8 seconds apart, as is easily determined by 
analysis of the Zapriidcr film, and not even the fastest of the 
CBS team of experts was able to reload and refire the 
Manidicher anywhere near that fast. 

3. Among several inditativm of a front shof^ the 
backward snap of Kennedy’s head and body visible in the 
Zapruder film at frame 313 is without doubt the most 
gruesome and most convincing piece of evidence against the 
lone-Oswald theory, indeed, not taking Zapruder into 
advance account may ultimately prove the big mistake the 
assassination cabal made. 

With his brand-new l^-mm Bell and Howell camera, 
Abraham Zapruder was standing part way up ihc grassy 
knoll that borders Elm on the north and runs up to the 
railroad tracks (set map). He looked to his left (cast) to pick 
up the motorcade as it turned from Houston left onto Elm, 
and panned with the Kennedy limousine as it passed in front 
of him. Kennedy disappeared momentarily behind the 
Stemmons Freeway sign. He was shot first at precisely that 
one moment offstage to Zapruder’s camera. When he 
reappeared a fraction of a second later, his hands were 
already going to his throat. Then in about a second and a 
half Con nally was going over too. 

Just when the epbodc seems llnished comes that endless- 
seeming moment before the fatal headshol. Zapruder had 
steadied his camera again The limousine is actually slowing 
down. Four-one-thousand, five-one-thonsand. Kennedy is 
straight in front of us. Then his head explodes in a plume of 
pink mist and he is driven violently into (he back of the 
carscat, 

Members of the Assassination InTormation Bureau, 
including myself, presented the Zapruder film and other 
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photographic evidence to the editorial board of the Basion 
Globe at the meeting at the offices on April 23, 1975, 
Two days later Ghbe Executive Editor Robert Healey 
publi.^ched a long editorial in which he summit up ilje 
board’s general reaction to the Zapruder film as follows: 

It is this particular piece of film, with stop action and 
with individual stiU frames, that js being shown around 
the nation and which has convinced some, at least, that 
Oswald could not have fired all the shots that killed 
President Kennedy, ,,, This visual presentation is far 
more convincing tikn all the hooks and all the magazine 
articles that have ever been advanced. They make a 
simple and convincing case (hat President Kennedy had 
to be killed by bullets fir^ from two directions and thus 
by more than one person. And no words can make the 
case better than the Zapruder 5lm. It ■$ as simple as 
Ihal.^ 

It was not as simple as that to CBS, of course, or Its 
carefully selected array of medical and ballistics experts. 

Warren defenders, among them CBS prominently, have 
searched over the years for a plausible explanation of the 
backward movement of Kennedy*s head. How could a shot 
fired from behind the President have driven him backward? 

An early theory was that the car lurched forward at just 
that moment, but that was abandoned when it was pointed 
out (from Zapruder) that the limousine continued to slow 
down until Secret Service agent Clint H ill got to the back of 
the car and climbed on. It did not speed up milil Jackie 
Kennedy had crawled out on (he rear deck to pick up a piece 
of her husband's skull. 

Then it was explained that "a neuromuscular spasm" was 
to blame, but that lost favor when resort toZapruder's film 
showed Kennedy's body not stiffened but rather hitting the 
back seat (in Robert Groden's phrase) '^like a rag doll ."Then 
came the theory that the bullet hit the back of the head with 
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such force that it caiHcd the brain to explode, that in 
exploding, the brain blew out the from of the head, and that, 
as a “jet e/feer of this explosion, the head was driven 
backwards. This novel explanation suffers unfairly from the 
painfulncss of explaining it, but its main problem is that the 
technical premise has never been demonstrated outside its 
CTcator^s backyard, 

CBS was satisfied with none of these explanations and 
preferred, again through an unblinking Rather, to offer an 
altogether new explanation for the backward motion. 
“Jackie pushed himf“ (??) Yes, in her shock, she pushed him 
away. Again we turn to the film. Can we sec' it? Does she 
push? Is there the least sign of a pushing motion on her part? 
We go frame by frame again and again through the horrible 
sequence of images from Z-300 or so through 30 and on to 
J30. What could be clearer? He is knocked backwards out of 
her hands by a violent force. She is like a statueas he moves. 
CBS people can see that as readily as you and I. Then why do 
they say Jackie pushed him? 

There are other ifttjicmions that shots were fired from the 
front. Here are a few of these. 

Another film of the assassination moment, tbb one taken 
by Orville Nix from the south side of Elm, He was on the 
inner mail of the plaza panning with the limousine from right 
to left (see map). In much poorer quality exposures and with 
eye-level crowd jmerferenct, we ncvcrihckss see everything 
in the Nix film wc sec in the Zapruder film, except from the 
other sidC'^lhc president thrown backwards. We see 
Zapruder filming this. Wc also see the whole crowd on that 
side of the street reacting spontaneously as though they hear 
gunfire from the area of the grassy knoll and the railroad 
bridge. 

Two thirds of the ninety witnesses whom Warren asked 
said the firing came from the grassy knoll area. 

Two Parkland Hospital doctors, the first to rea:h and 
examine Kcimedy upon his arrival at emergency, thought 
the hole in Kennedy's neck was a wound of entrance, not 
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exit, A complete autopsy might have determined this one 
way or another, but the throat wound was never explored by 
the autopsy surgeons. 

A Dallas policeman named Joe Smith, one of several 
policemen who hurried to the grassy knoll area and the 
shoulder of the railroad bridge in the belief tbal the gunfire 
had come from there, said he was summoned by ir woman 
crying: “They are shooting the President from the bushes.*" 
When he got to the knoll he found a man. He told the FB1,“T 
pulled my gun from my holster and I thought, * I’his Is silly, 1 
don*i know who i am looking for,' and 1 put it back. Just as I 
did, he showed me he was a Secret Service agent " Secret 
Service records, which in this respect are careful, show that 
no Secret Servkcinan wa.s assigned that area. No Secret 
Service agent afterward identified hinuielf as the person 
confronted by Smith.! 


Oswald 

Firiil we examine the evidence linking Oswald with the 
crimes he was accused of, then we examine arguments on 
behalf of his outright innocence of any direct role 
whatsoever in the Dealey Plaza shooUngs- This will lead us 
to a reconsideration Of his idemity — the Warren story that 
he was pm-Communisl and pro-Castro— and to a challenge 
of this story based on bis discernible background with U.S. 
intelligence. 


T^ie Gue against Oswald 

Here is the chain of evidence that convicts Oswald: The 
wounds to Kennedy and Connally are caused by CE399, The 
bullet CE399 was fired from the Mannlicher-Carcano found 
in the depository at the sixth-floor window. The 
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Mannlicher-CarcarLahajd been purchased Trom a mail-order 
gun supplier a few weeks before in the name of one A. HidelL 
Oswald was carrying papers idcnlifying him as Hidcii at the 
time of bis arrest. 

The astonishing iking is that this is the cmireiy of the case 
against Oswald. Besides that chain of associations, the rest of 
the evidence comes down id an eyewitness who could not 
repeat his Idenlificalioii of Oswald at a police line-up and a 
photograph of the alleged assassin published to the whole 
world on the cover of Life which contained as plain as the 
nose on Oswald's face tl^ ocular proof of its totally bogus 
character. 

First take up the Jinks of this chain one by one. 

1 . The bul let's link t o t he wou nds; We have al ready seen 
how conjectural thb link 1$. It simply docs not uppear that 
CE399 was fired into anything harder than a bale of cotton. 
No test, whether old technology or new, has ever established 
that any of the fragments found in Kennedy, in Co anally, or 
on the floor of the car came from CE5^. 

2. The bullet's link to the rifle: This is the Warren 
theory's strong point. There is no doubt that CE399 was fired 
from a 6.5-mm Mannlicher-Carcano. 

3. The rifle's link to Oswald: As we have noted, Oswald 
did not own this rifle In his own name. He used the name A. 
Hidell to buy it through the mail, said the Dalius police, who 
claimed they found papers on him idem! Tying him as that 
person. The Alek Hidell whom Oswald supposedly pre- 
tended in be is reckoned by Warren to be the same A. Hidell 
who left off the Mantilicher-Carcano ^t a Dallas gunshop 
several weeks before the shooting to have the sight mounted. 

The problems with this link are several. First, the gunshop 
tag showing that the weapon had been scopesighted was 
discounted by the commission itself as unverifiable and 
suspect because at the time ''Hideir brought it into the 
gunshop, Oswald was supposed to be in Mexico City.® 
Second and most important, Warren's only source for this 
Hidell infonnation was the Dallas police, and the Dallas 
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police cannot be relied on in this matter. Even one of the 
Commission's members. Assistant Council (now Judge) 
Burt W. Griffin, has discredited the role of the Dallas poli« 
in the investigation, tel ling reporter Robert Kaiser in 1975, “I 
don't think some agencies were candid with tis. I never 
thought the Dallas police were telling us the enlire truth. 
Neither was the FBI."''' 

This is not to say that the rifle could not be Oswald's. The 
Dallas police are not reliable in this case, but one may still 
not claim that they always lied in it. or presume that since it 
was the police who found the Hidell papers on Oswald, then 
the Hidell papers must be aliributcd to them as part of the 
frame-up; or that since it was the police who discovered the 
rifle at the depository window with its three spent shdU 
neatly in a row aguinst the wall and the cartridge jammed in 
the firing chamber, it must be the police who set the scene. 

It would be playing games to deny that there is a certain 
temptation toward saying the cops did it because who else 
could gel away with it. But there may be other answers to our 
questions going beyond current anticipations and fantasies, 
H would be better to wait for a real investigation, if only 
because of the likcMiiood that there a re severuJ cover stories 
hiding the truth of Dallas, of which the lone-Oswald cover 
story is only the most thinly transparent. Once the necessity 
for some conspiracy hypothesis is dearly and widely 
acknowledged, only then will the real arguments erupt. 
What kind of conspiracy? Left or right? Foreign or 
domestic? Private or public? 

We arc already seeing the Castro-plot theory recirculated. 
On the CBS News for April 24, 1975. Walter Cronkite 
screened for the first lime some footage from his September 
1969 interview with Lyndon Johnson which had fomerly 
been suppressed to comply with agovernmenl request based 
on the usual standard of national security. CBS now 
revealed thb footage, said Cronkite, because a columnist 
had lately given the secret away. Actually, it had been out of 
the bag since Leo Janos's rcflliniscenee of Johnson's fmal 
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days published in the Atfantii: M&nthfy of July 1^73, in 
which Janos quotes Johnson as saying that while he could 
**accept that Oswald pulled the trigger" he could not be sure 
the Contmission had got to the bottom of it. and bis hunch 
was that Oswald might have been linked lo pro-Castro 
Cubans out for revenge for the Bay of Pigs. 

So we have the fimt-degree cover sloiy that Oswald was 
alone; now we have the second -degree cover story that 
Oswald was Castro's agent. There arc likely to be other 
stories Lncreasingly difficult to challenge and explore from 
afar The CIA did it. The FBI did it. The Secret Service did it* 
The Pentagon did it. The Dallas cops did it* The While 
Citizens Council did it. The Syndicate did it. The Texas 
oligarchy did it. 

We have every citizen ly need arul right to voice our 
intuitions in this matten we also have a dtizenly right to 
force the question poUlkalty on the basis of the flimsine^ of 
the official case apinst Oswald, not on the basis of a 
necessarily speculative imerprelatioiL No new interpretation 
could possibly be elaborated and defended in the absence of 
subpoena powers and a strong national commitment to find 
the imlh* The issue is not whether I or sumeone else can tell 
you who killed JFK. The issue at the moment is whether or 
not the government has been telling or concealing the truth. 

Next take the U/e magazine cover photo of Oswald which 
appeared on February 21* 1964, People will find it easy to 
locate. They will see for themselves what might have been 
obvious at once to the whole world, and certainly to the 
photo lovers who pul Lt/eand the Warren Report together, , 
namely* that this a adoctored photo, and more than that, it is 
a crudely doctored photo, and doelortd more than once* by 
different hands, at dilferent times. 

At first glance* we sec simply Oswald in bis baltk gear, 
more cue umbered -seeming than menacing. In his left hand 
with the butt against his thigh is (possibly) the weapon of the 
sixth floor. In his right hand he shows us some literature of 
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the Socialist Workers Party (the FBI's favorite radical 
whipping boyi see Hoovefs antileft “cointclpros"). On his 
right hip is the pistol with which he is supposed to have slain 
patrolman Tippit. 

But if we notiee the shadows on Oswald's face and the 
shadows his body casts, at once we see that they fall at 
obviously different angl^. The shadow under his nose rails 
straight down, as though the sun were in front of him. All the 
other shadows in the photo, including the shadow of his 
body, fall off sharply to his right behind him* as though the 
sun were to his left. Then we notice how the entire body is 
standing seemingly at a gravity-defying angle. 

A still doscr took at Oswald's face shows another give- 
away: the chin is not Oswald's sharp cleft chin but abroad* 
round, blunt chin hearing no resemblance to Oswald's mall. 
The horizontal line separating the face of Oswald from the 
rest of the body is also perfectly apparent once one looks. 

Where did this bogus photo come from? It was said to 
have been found nmong Oswald's effects by the Dallas 
police* who also produced another photo of Oswald armed* 
similarly doctored, taken with the same camera as the first. 
No other pictures in the collection had been taken by that 
camera, nor was that camera found among Oswald's things. 

But we said it was domoned more than once* The second 
time was in the photolab of the Time-Life building, where 
someone unknown, but with the aulhoriiy lo do so, told an 
illustrator to paint a telescopic sight on the rifle shown in the 
photo* something the rifle had when the police presented it to 
the world after the killing but not wlwn this picture was 
taken. >3 What could have possessed Time's editors, that they 
would tamper in the least respect with this critical piece of 
evidence? 

But there was to cornea third and much worse tampering, 
again by the specialists of Time* Inc. in its issue of November 
24* 1975* once more sallying forth to lay all doubts of the 
bne^swald theory to rest, Time reprinted this photo— 
mther* an artfully selected portion of it. For ax though to 
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5oJve the problem of the contradict oiy sha4ows, Tlfmtf cm off 
the picture at Oswald'!, knees, so there was simpiy no shadow 
on the ground to see. And as though to solve the problem of 
the tilling ngure, pme rotated the whole photo a few degrees 
to the right, aligning the figure verlically, then recropping to 
straighten the sides and lightly airbrush ing the background 
of fence and houses to obscure the fact that now the 
background was tilting crazily to the right. 

What kind of journalism is this? The only possible 
innocuous explanation is ignorance, and how could 
ignorance unaided have hit all these hidden bases so 
squarely? The layout man at Time is not an expert on Dealey 
Plaza, but surely the writers and editor of that story cannot 
claim such an excuse. Howdo weavoid drawing an inference 
nf intent id nal deception? 

To top it off, with the same article. Time printed a 
diagram of Dealey Plaza which totally mislocated the 
famous grassy knoU. As every schoolchild to the debate 
about JFK's death learns on the first day in class, "gfassy 
knoir is a term used exclusively to refer to the area north of 
Elm up an incline towards the triple overpass (sec map, p. 85, 
where it is shown correctly located), that is, ihs area to 
ZaprudePs right. But in the Timed rawing, the grassy knoll is 
shown at ZaprudePs left, jusl next to the depository. 

Could this N another accidental slip? Certninly it is not 
trivial. The whole debate about JFK's assa^i nation hinges 
on the shots which Warren's critics say came from this area, 
the grassy knolL What gives so much concrete power to this 
claim is the massive congruily between the president's 
reaction to the headshot and the response of the crowds he i$ 
thrown backwards, and ih^.aftera moment of shock, surge 
op the knoll in the direction they thought the shots were 
coming from. This area, of course, is totally separated from 
Oswald's supposed perch in the depository at ZaprudePs 
left. 

But on the other band— as evidently occurred to 
someone— if the grassy knoU were nexi to the depository 


instead of at the other end of the plaza from it, then the 
unenensity of this problem for the Warren reconstruction of 
the crime would be lost on the newcomer to the dispute. The 
newcomer will look at Time's diagram and justly conclude 
that, since the grassy knoll and the depository are next to 
each other, the eonflicl among the witnesses about the origin 
of the shots must not be so important. 


The Case far Oswald as Patsy 

Over and above the weakness of the case against him, 
Oswald has a handful of interesting positive arguments in his 
defense. One of these is that he may be visible (in the 
ubiquitous Altgcns photo) in the crowd inside the depository 
entrance way at the very instant of the shooting. Another is 
that he was seen by a Dallas policeman and hb boss at the 
depository, standing calmly in the lunch room on the second 
floor, a maximum of a minute and a ha If after the shootings. 
Confronted by a policeman with a drawn pistol within a 
minute and a half after shooting the president of the United 
Elates and the governor of Texas— supposedly— and 
supposedly having run down four llighis of stairs in the 
meantime, Oswald showed not the least discomposure. Said 
another depository employee. "! had no thoughts ... of him 
havtpg any connection with it all because he was very 
caJm."»J 

A different kind of evidence was introduced in 197 S with 
the soHZalled Psychological Stress EvaJuator, PSE, an 
instrumental technique that came into being through CIA 
efforts to improve the standard lie-detector tcsl.*^ Its 
technical premise is that the frequency patterns of normal, 
relaxed speech disappear under stress. A person can show 
stress and be telling the truth at the same Lime, say ex-ClA 
officer George OToolc and other advocates of the PSE, but 
if there b no sign of stress, that is a positive indication of 
truthfulness. '"Stress is a necessary but not sufficient 
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condition of lyirEgn" OT oole^ **but ih? absence qf ^trcs 3 

is a sufflciem condilion of trulhrulne&s.^ The device has the 
added imeresi of being usable with any voice record, even on 
low-qyaJity telephone tapes. Its inventors, says OT'oole. 
otiginaliy intended it as an additional channel in their 
oonvemtonal polygraph setup^ but Found in use that “the 
new variabk was so reliable and accurate a measure of 
psychological stress there was really no need to measure the 
other polygraph vadabies." 

Two acoustic tape recordings of Oswald's voice denying 
his guilt arc preserved^ recotded during his stay in tlie Dallas 
jail between Friday and Sunday. OTooJe found one in the 
CBS archive. It coma ins the following exchange between 
Oswald and the press at midnight Friday in the basement of 
the jail. Oswald shackled between two policemen. 

OSWALD: 1 positively know nothing about this 
situation here. I would like to have legal representation. 
kekikier: [Unintelligible.] 

OSWALD: Wdi. 1 was questioned by a judge. 
However, 1 protested at that time Chat [ was not allowed 
legal represemation during that very short and sweet 
hearing, I really don^t know what this situation is about. 
Nobody has told me anything, except that I'm accused 
of murdering a policeman. [ know nothing more than 
that. I do request someone to come forward to give me 
legal assistance. 

repohteh: Did you kill the President? 

osw ald: No, J have not been charged with that. In 
fact, nobody has said that to me yet. The first thing I 
heard about it was when the newspaper reporters in the 
hall asked me that quesUonn 

OToole tracked down the ^Kcond specimen in the private 
collection of a conspiratorialist of Dallas, A1 Chapman, in a 
Columbia Records audio documentary attack on Warren's 
critics put out in 19b6. 0$wnid speaks once on this record. 
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OToole conjectures the recording was made while Oswald 
was bckig led along the crowded ihird-floor corridor of the 
police station, that Friday night. 

OSWALD: These people have given me a hearing 
without legal rcprescntatioji or anything. 

reporter: Did you shoot (be President? 

OSWALD: 1 didn't shoot anybody, no sir. 

In both specimens, says OToole, Oswald shows low ; 
stress. Tbt second,^ categorical denial “contains almost no 
stress at all." OToole finds in this proof, “that Oswald was 
telling the truth, that he was not Ibc assassim'* Me has 
support in this Judgment so far from several leading 
tecbnical specialists and practitioners in (he PSE field, *| 

although at the time of the publication of his book The • | 
Assassination Tapes in spring 1975, he says he had not 
sought expert endonemenl. The only criticism of his 
findings so far is the criticism of the PSF method itself. T 

Presumably this means that if the method is sound, then wc \ 

have an acoustical companion piece to the Zapruder Him. t 

As the film shows us that others had to be shooting at . 

Kennedy, the tape shows us that Oswald was not. 


Oswald's Identity 

Oswald joined the Marines in 1957 and after basic 
training was sem to Aisugi, Japan, where one of the CIA's 
larger outfront bases was located, a staging area at that time 
for covert operations into the Chinese mainland and for U-2 
overflights. 

In September 1959, two months before normal mustering 
out, Oswald suddenly applied for a hardship discharge to 
take care of his mother, who had been slightly injured at 
work ten months before. Mother Oswald was supported by 
her regular doctor and an Endustirial Accident Board when 
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she denied lhai this or any other accident cost her any wage- 
earning capacity or that it was the real motive of her son^s 
hasty discharge. According to researcher Peter Dale Scott, 

. . the swift handling of Oswald's release suggests that it 
was a cover: Oswald was Iwirig 'sheep dipped' [prior to] 
assignment to a covert intelligenDe role.”'* Scott poEnls otiL 
that his tmtnediate application for a passport for travel to 
Europe suggests that the role concerned his ■‘defcclion” to 
the Soviet Union. 

The commission was of course not interested in such 
speculation and decided to take the word of two CIA and 
five F8I officials that, in the Reporf^i words (p. J27). “there 
was no. absolutely no type of informant or undercover 
relationship between an agency of the U.S. Government and 
Lee Harvey Oswald,” even though in its secret session of 
January 27. 1964, the commission heard its own membersay 
that the ClA and the FBI both would deny a connecuon with 
Oswald even if one existed. 

From, the mometii of Oswald's arrest, the story circulated 
to the effect that he indeed did enjoy such sin FBI 
rdatioRship. This story was finally passed on to the Warren 
Commission as a formal charge by Texas Attorney General 
Waggoner Carr. Carr said he had learned from reliable 
informants (who lurned out to be on the Dallas di-Strict 
attorney's staff) that Oswald got two hundred dollars every 
tnonth from the FBI as an informer and that hi$ FBI number 
was 179. 0n January 27, l%4, the commission weal into a 
secret session lo deliberate on this. The record of that 
meeting would not be released for ten years. The transcript 
shows Chief Counsel J, Lee Rankin defining the problem 
and the task: “We do have a dirty rumor that is very bad for 
the Commission . . . and it is very damaging for the agencies 
that are involved in it and it must be wiped out insofar as it is 
possible to do so by this Commission.” 

But as spy-wise Commissioner AUen Dulles was quick to 
point out, even if Oswald was an agent for Hoover, it would 
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never be possible to prove it because Hoover would deny it 
and there would be no way to prove him wrong. "I think 
under any circumstances” said Dulles, “...Mr. Hoover 
would certainly say he didn't have anything to do with this 
fellow. , . . If he says no, 1 didn't have anything to do with it, 
you can't prove what the facts are.” Would Dulles lie in the 
same situation, asked the commissioners. Yes, saM Dulles, 
and so would any other offir^r of the CIA. Whereupon the 
commission goes on to ask two CIA and five FBI ofHcers if 
Oswald was secretly connected with their outfits, and 
records their answer that he was not as the basis of their 
oiTicial conclusion on I he matter. 

Discharged in record time from a Cl A -related detach- 
ment of the Marines on a seemingly fabricated need to take 
cane of a mother who was not infirm, Oswald stayed home a 
total of three days, then set off for the Soviet Union by way 
of France, England and Finland with a £1500 ticket 
purchased oul of a S203 bank balance (never explained). 

By I960 he was in Moscow to stage a scene at the U.S, 
Embassy. First he renounced his American dtirenship, then 
declared that he was about to give the Russians valuable 
military secrets. He was then shipped off by the Russians to a 
factory job in Minsk. There he met and married Marina 
Pruskova, the niece of a top Soviet intelligence official in the 
Ministry of the Interior, 

He decided in 1962 that he now warned to come back to 
the States. In spite of his former scene at the Embassy and 
the radar secrets and failure to recant, the State Department 
speedily gave him a new passport and an allotment of several 
hundred dollars for the expenses of the return trip with 
Marina. 

The Oswalds were mel in the United States by Spas T. 
Raikin, whom Warren identifies as an official of Travellers 
Aid. Warren knew, of course, but decided not Lo add that 
Raikin was also the former secretary general of the 
American Friends of the Anti- Bolshevik Bloc of Nations, a 
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j^roup wjih cKUnsive lies to tnlelligence agcncbs in the Far 
East and Europe, induding the Ccklcn-Vlassov operation 
(chapter 2) and the CJA. 

presumed leftwinger Oswald and his Red wife 
/ Marina immediately were taken into the bosom of the two 
most militanily anti-Comnmnist eommunitics in the United 
States, the White Russians of Dallas and the Cuban exiles of 
New Orleans and Miami. T hey w etfcjidjdgad_ed by George 
dc Mohienschildt. an o ffi^roTThe World WarTTGehlen^ 

Vias»ov operation. ~ 

I — -Tif Api11“t9<|JrThe Oswalds moved to New Drlcam.. 

I According to former CIA official Victor Marchetti, Oswald 
at that lime came into contact with Clay Shaw, now 
4dentificd positively (by Marchetti^ as a CIA officer. Shaw 
was also close to David Ferric, an insinictor at the guerrilla 
training camps at which, at this point, militant anti-Castro 
exiles and possibly breakaway dements of the Cl A were 
preparing raids if nol new invasions of Cuba. This was ihc 
rnomh in whi(^ Kemi^y . JcuLJhc-Jksi- iina^ publicly 
acknowledged the existence o£lhese ba^jind ordered ijiicni 
ejo^d. The world does not now know what OswakIV 
relationship to ihe Cl A's Shaw was, only that it existed (this 
by the testimony of nine witnesses). I t was while ihisJniimaie 
association with the CIA was alight, however, that Oswald 
became the one-man New Orleans chapter of the Fair Play 
for Cuba Committee, supposedly a pro-Castro organization. 

The pro-Castro leaficts Oswald once dblriboted for this 
committee were stamped with ihc address, **544 Camp 
Sired.” The commission found no evidence that Oswald 
kept an office there, but it did find the office of an ami- 
Castro group, the Cuban Revolutionaiy Council. We now 
know the Cuban RevoluiEonary Council was a CIA creation 
put together by Howard Hunt, and the 544 Camp Street was 
a major headquarters ofantl-Casiro activity throughout that 
period. 

In August 1963, while passing out his pro-Castro leaflets 
(something he did twice), Oswald got into a scuffle with some 
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anti-Castro Cubans and was arrested by the New Orleans 
police. The first and only thing he said at the police 
department was that he wanted to speak to the FBI. a novel 
requcsi for a leftwinger of that place, period, and 
predicament. The agent appeared and Oswald got off 
quickly with a ten-dolkr fine. 

In September 1963 Oswald supposedly took a bus from 
New Orleans to Mexico City, His purpose is said to have 
been to obtain a Cuban travel visa. On October 1, the ClA 
cablKl the State Department and the Oflirse of Naval 
Intelligence to tell of information from "a reliable and 
sensitive source" that one Lee Henry Oswald had entered the 
Soviet Embassy. When the National Archives released a 
previously dassfied memo from Helms to the commission 
dated March 24, J964. another piece fell into the puzzle: “On 
22 and 23 November,” said Helms “immediately following 
the assassinatio n of President fCcnnedy, three cabled reports 
were received from [deleted} in Mexico City relative to 
photographs of an unidentified man who visii^ the Cuban 
and Soviet Embassies in that city during October and 
November 1963" (Commission Document 674, National 
Archives). 

The original description of this Oswald in the CIA report 
ran like this; “The American was described as approximately 
IS years old, with an athletic build, aboui six feet tall, wit ha 
receding hairline,” Oswald was 24, about S'®' and 160 
pounds. Who was pretending to be Oswald at the Russian 
and Cuban embassies in Mexico City a month before thb 
mme Oswald allegedly was to shoot the president? 

There is evidence actually of several Oswalds ^ in 
circulation at this time. There is in the Erst place the 
presumptive original himself installed sinee late October in 
the depository. There is the thirty-five-year oki Oswald in 
Mexico City freshening up the Red spoor at the Cuban and 
Soviet missions. There is the Oswald or Oswalds who move 
around Dallas just before the hit planting unforgettabk 
memories of a man about to become an assassin: the Oswald 
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of the firing range who fires cross-range into other people's 
targets and then belligerently starts a loud argument in 
which he carefully and loudly repeats his name; the Oswald 
of the used-car lot who sneers at Texas and the American 
flag and drives recklessly, though Oswald had no driver's 
license and did not know how to drive; the Oswald who 
visited exile Sylvia Odio a few weeks before the assassination 
in the company of two anti-Castro militants at a time when 
the reai Oswald (or is it the other way around?) is supposed 
to be in Mexico City. Who are all these Oswalds? 

In another crucial Freedom of Information suit, Harold 
WeLsberg forced the government to make and release the 
transcript of a theretofore untranscribed stenographer's tape 
of another secret meeting of the Warren Commission on 
January 22, 1964. The transcript indicates that Congressman 
Gerald Ford suspected Oswald of being an informant for the 
FBI. Ford participated in a discussion concerning Oswald's 
repeated use of pn<t hnitgs, an 

characterisuc.of Jtndercover FBI infomiAats, and remarked 
on Oswald's informer-like behavior in playing both sides of 
the wrangle between the Communists who identify with 
Stalin and the Communists who identify with Trotsky. **He 
was playing ball,” said Ford of Oswald, "writing letters, to 
both elements of the Communist Party. 1 mean, he's playing 
ball with the Trotskyites and the others. This was a strange 
circumstance to me.” 

In that same meeting, Chief Counsel Rankin told the 
commissioners the FBI was behaving in an unusual way in 
the Oswald investigation and seemed to be attempting to 
close the case without checking out numerous leads into 
Oswald's activities. On the final page of the thirteen-page 
transcript, Allen Dulles summed up his reaction to the idea 
of an Oswald connection to the FBI by saying, **I think this 
record ought to be destroyed.”'^ 
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Rub) 

Rose Cherami at forty was employed as a stripper at Jack 
Ruby's Dallas nightclub, the Carousel, at the time of 
Kennedy's murder.** She was a narcotics addict with an 
arrest record two-and-a-half pages long from jails in San 
Antonio, Amarillo, Dallas, Shreveport, Angola, Houston, 
New Orleans, Austin, Galveston. Los Angeles, Tucson, 
Deming, Albuquerque, Oklahoma City, Montogomery, 
Jackson, and South Gretna, mostly on vagrancy and 
narcotics charges, though the charge filed in Jackson was • 
"criminally insane.” 

On November 20. 1963. she and two unidentified men 
were driving through Louisiana on a dope run — so she later 
said— for Jack Ruby. An argument turned violent. The men 
threw her out of the moving car and abandoned her on a 
state highway outside Eunice. 

She was found hurt and dazed by Lt. Francis Fruge of the 
Louisiana State Patrol. Fruge took her for treatment to a 
hospital, then brought her back to jail and held her on a 
suspected narcotics connection. Her withdrawal symptoms 
grew violent. She stripped off her clothing and slashed her 
ankles. Fruge committed her to the Jackson Mental 
Hospital, where she was confined until November 26. 

During her confinement, after the Kennedy assassination 
but before Ruby killed Oswald, she told the house 
psychiatrist at Jackson, Dr. Victor J. Weiss, Jr. (in the words 
of Frank Meloche), "that she knew both Ruby and Oswald 
and had seen them sitting together on occasions at Ruby’s 
club.” 

"Information was also received," says Melocl«, "that 
several nurses employed at Jackson Mental Hospital who 
were watching television along with Rose Cherami the day 
Kennedy was assassinated stated that during the telecast 
moments before Kennedy was shot Rose Cherami stated to 
them, ’This is when it is going to happen,' and at that 
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moment Kennedy was assassinated. Information states that 
these nurses had told several people of this incident.** 

On November 26 Rose Cherami was returned to prison in 
Eunice for questioning. She gave Lt Fnige information 
about a narcotics ring operating between Louisiana and 
Houston. Lt. Fruge told Meloche this turned out to be “true 
and good information.** 

She was then flown to Houston for further questioning on 
this narcotics angle. “While in flight,** said Meloche, 

Rose Cherami picked up a newspaper with headlines of 
Ruby killing Oswald and further on down in the 
newspaper it stated where Ruby denied ever knowing or 
seeing Oswald in his life. Rose Cherami laughed and 
stated to Lt. Fruge that Ruby and Oswald were very 
good friends. They had been in the Club (Ruby’s) 
together and also stated that Ruby and Oswald had 
been bed partners. Upon arrival at Houston she again 
repeated this story to Captain Morgan. When asked to 
talk to the federal authorities about this, she refused and 
stated that she did not want to get involved in this mess. 

Meloche and Fruge tried to track Rose Cherami down in 
1967 in connection with Garrison's case but found that in 
September of 1965 she had been killed in a peculiar auto 
accident outside Big Sandy. Texas. Reads Fruge's report: 

The accident was reported to Officer Andrews by the 
operator of the car after he had taken the subject to the 
hospital. Andrews stated that the operator related that 
the victim was apparently lying on the roadway with her 
head and upper part of her body resting on the traffic 
lane, and although he had attempted to avoid running 
over her, he ran over the top part of her skull, causing 
fatal injuries. An investigation of the physical evidence 
at the scene of the accident was unable to contradict this 
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statement. Officer Andrews stated that due to the 
unusual circumstances, namely time, location, injuries 
received and lack of prominent physical evidence, he 
attempted to establish a relationship between the 
operator of the vehicle and the victim to determine if 
any foul play was involved. This resulted negative. It 
should be noted that Hwy # I S5 is a farm to market road, 
running parallel to US Hwys #271 and #80. It is our 
opinion, from experience, that if a subject was hitch- 
hiking, as this report wants to indicate, that this does 
not run true to form. It is our opinion that the subject 
would have been on one of the U.S. Highways. Andrews 
stated that although he had some doubt as to the 
authenticity of the inforn^ation received, due to the fact 
that the relatives of the victim did not pursue the 
investigation, he closed it as accidental death. 

We wish to further state that fingerprint identifica- 
tion shqws that deceased subject, Melba Christine 
Marcades, is the same person as subject Rose Cherami, 
who was in custody, by us, from November 21, 1963, 
through November 28, 1963, at which time she stated 
that she once worked for Jack Ruby as a stripper, which 
was verified, and that Ruby and Lee Harvey Oswald 
were definitely associated and known to be, as she 
stated, “bed partners.** She further referred to Ruby as 
alias “Pinky.** 
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The fate of Julia Ann Mercer, another Ruby witness, was 
much better but still bad. As she deposed in New Orleans in 
January 1968 to Garrison: 


On the morning of the President’s assassination, in the 
vicinity of 11:00 o'clock, 1 was driving west on Elm 
Street toward the Triple Underpass. There was a green 
pickup truck parked on the right-hand side of the road, 
w ith its two right wheels up on the curb. 1 was delayed 
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by iraffic congestion long enoggb lo observe a man 
remove from the back of the truck a rifle wrapped in 
paper. 

Because of the delay caused by traffic I happened to 
see the face of the d river of t he t ruck tjuite clearly. W hi te 
I was stopped there he looked at me rwlee. This man 
was. as I later recognized from the papers. Jack Ruby, 
The next morning FBI agems showed me photo- 
graphs. This was on Saturday— the day after the 
a!u£assijiation and the day before Ruby shot Oswald. 
The FBI then showed me some photographs io choose 
from. One of the men 1 picked out was Jack Ruby. 
When one of the FBI agents turned the picture over I 

saw Ruby's name on the back 

The next morning 1 was look mg at television with my 
family and when 1 saw Ruby shoot Oswald, 1 said, 
"Thai was the man I saw in the truck." From the view 
the television screen gave of Ruby— especially when 
they showed it again slowly— 1 recognised him as the 
man who was at the wheel of the truck on Friday and as 
the man whose picture the FBI showed me on Saturday . 

But what happened to her informaUan in the hands of the 
FBI is just another of the countless reasons serious 
investigators of the JFK death are driven lo the conclusion 
that the FBI was in some way creatively involved in whatever 
foul play happened in Dallas. Her testimony was turned 
completely upside down in the FBI report filed by Special 
Agent Louis Kelley. Kelley reported that she "was shown a 
group of photographs which included a photograph of Jack 
Ruby. Mercer could not identify any of the photographs as 
being identii:^i with the person she had observed — She was 
then shown a photograph of Ruby, and she advised the 
person in the truck had a rather large round face similar to 
Ruby's, but she could not identify him as the person." 

Four years bter, Garrison showed Julia Mercer a copy of 
this FBI report. “This is not a a accurate statement." she 
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deposed, “hecause t did pick out Ruby's picture. Also, this 
report does not mention the fact that the FBI showed me 
Ruby’s picture on November 23iid, the day before he shot 
Lee Oswald “ 

1 have also been shown a separate FBI re- 
port . . . [which statesj that I only fch able to identify the 
mao with the gun and not the driver. Contrary to this 
indication, I had no doubts about whai the driver's face 
looked Like. This was on the same day they showed me 
Ruby's picture, among others, and the day when I 
picked him and three similar pictures as looking like the 
driver of the truck. 1 do not know whether the other 
three pictures shown me were other men who looked 
like Ruby or whether they were three other pictures of 
Jack Ruby. But they definitely showed me Jack Ruby 
and 1 derinitely pick^ him out as looking like the 
driver. 

Another funny thing. The FBI report of November 23 
says that Mercer described a sign on the door of the green 
truck made up of the words "air conditioning" in a crescent 
design. Half the force was sent looking for a green Ford 
pickup with a sign like that on its door. “This is not true," 
deposed Mercer lo Gattisoii, "Every time 1 was 
iotervk wed— and at least two of the interviews were by the 
FBI — 1 staled jhat there was no sign of any kind on the side 
of the truck. The words 'air coitdiiioning' were not painted 
on the truck, nor were any other words. It was a plain green 
truck without any priming on it and 1 made this clear from 
the outset." 

She goes on to depose that hersignatunc as itappears on a 
document pul out as her afildHvjt by the Dallas County 
Sheriffs Department is a forgery; that a notary public has 
signed this document, whereas there was no notary present 
at her interviews; that like the FBI statement, the sheriffs 
affidavit also has her describing the nonexistent sign. “That 
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is iiot ihc way it was at all.** site deposed to Garrison: “The 
truck was plain and had no letters whatsoever paimed on It.” 

And her coda: “That Widavif also has me stating, with 
regard to the driver, that 'I could not see him too dearly.* 
That is not true. [ saw the driver very clearly. 1 looked right in 
his face and he looked at me twice. Jt was Jack Ruby. 

“J was not asked to testify before the Warren Cornmis- 
sjon.** 

The Warren fieport tells us that “Ruby was unquestion- 
ably familiar, if not friendly, with some Chicago criminals*’ 
{p. 790k A partial list of Ruby's organued-crime connec- 
tions, as they were known io the f^arren Comnthion^ would 
indnde: 

Lewir Afcfk7/h>, a “gambler and murderer" who had 
managed the Lansky Syndicate's Tropicana in Havana 
before 1959 and by 1965 wasan executiveat the Thunderbird 
in Las Vegas, another prime Lansky holding. Ruby traveled 
to Cuba with McWillie, received two phone calls from him 
from Cuba, and shipped him a pistol, all in i959J» 

Dave Korar, an intimate of Ruby*s from Chicago 
childhood days, a Syndicate mobster operating out of 
Chicago and Miami. Yaras told the Warren Commission 
that Ruby was also dos* to: 

Lenny J'aiHck^ another Chicago-based hood also known 
to Ruby's sister Eva as a friend of her brother’s. Yaras and 
Patrick are both prominently identified in congressional 
crime hearings as important figures in the Chicago Syndi- 
cate,^' 

J>oui RotofldJoner, FaurAreed/ettose** Lahriofa. Afarcuj 
L/psAy Jimmy H^ienberg, Danny Lardino, and Jack Kmp- 
pi^ the Chicago Syndicate group that moved into Dallas 
in 1947 (the year Ruby moved to Dallas), » Jones, an opium 
smuggler in the forties, told the Warren Commission that “if 
Ruby killed Lee Harvey Oswald on orders, the man to talk to 
would be Joe Savdla {properly Civ^f/o]," then head of 
Syndicate operations in Dallas. Chico^o Daily News crime 
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reporter Jack Wilner also told the commission that Ruby 
was involved in 1947 in the Chicago Syndicate takeover of 
Dallas gambling. "The Commission finds it difficult to 
accept this report," said Warren. “ 

Robert “Barney" Baker y a Teamster hood convicted by 
RFK. His phone number was in Ruby's address boofc,^^ 

MYf Jaf/e , also in Ruby's address book, a point holder in 
the Stardust of Las Vegas with Cleveland Syndicate heavy 
Moe Da lit/ 

Al the age of fifteen Ruby already belonged to a gang of 
Ch icago you ihs who ran message for A / Capone, This gang ; 

produced such other notables as Frank “The Enforcer" Nit ti, 
Capone's successor as head of ihc Chicago Syndicate, and ; 
his associate, Charles “Cherry Nose" Oioe, busted in 1943 
with John Roselli who is later associated with the CIA- ■ 
Syndicate scheme to assassinate Castro.?* i 

Peter Dale Scott {whose citations I gratefully borrow J 

here) has identified three independent reports to the Warren i 

Commission strongly suggesting that Ruby was “in fact a \ 

pay-off or liaison man between organized crime and the ■ 

Dallas police department (over half of whose policemen / 

Ruby knew personally)." ' 

] . In 1956, the Los Angeles FBI advised the Dallas FBI I 
Ehat Mr. and Mrs. James Breen, “acting ... as informants for 
the Federal Narcotics Bureau," had become involved with “a 
large narcotics setup upcraiing between Mexico, Texas and 
the East. ... In some fashion, James [Breen] got the okay to 
operate through Jack Ruby of Dallas."?? In 1964, Teinter- 
viewed by the Chicago FBI, Mrs. Breen confirmed her 1956 
sioty,?' 

2. A fter the assassination, a prisoner in an Alabama jail 
told the FBI that a year previous to the assassination, when 
he had tried to set tip a numbers game in Dallas, he was 
advised "that in order to operate in Dallas it was necessary to 
have the clearance of Jack Ruby . . . who had the fix with the 
county authorities-”?’ 


^ 3. Again after the assass ination, another prisoner in Los 
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Angeles, Harry Hall, contacted the Secret Service (who 
vouched for hb rcllabiLity) with the information that in his 
days as a Dallas gambler he had turned over 40 percent of his 
profits to Ruby, who "was supposed to have influence with 
the poUce,"*° 

The Warren Commission’s conclusion was that ‘*lhc 
evidence does not establish a signifteam link between Ruby 
and organized crime 

The commission also failed to investigate a communica- 
tion received on June 1964, only two days after Ruby's 
Lestimony, from J. Edgar Hoover, in which Hoover 
disclosed that Ruby may have been an HBL informant for 
several months in 1959.^^ Nor did it seek to reconcile its 
picture of Ruby as a small lime psychotic with evidence that 
Ruby was on good terms with such powerful Texas 
mlUionaires as H. L. Hunt, his son Lamar (whose office 
Ruby vbiied the day before the assassinaiionL^^ Billy Byars, 
and Clint Murchison, a power behind Johnson and involved 
heavily in the Bobby Baker Scandal.^ 

All the examinations in the twenty-six volumes of the 
Warren Commission Neurmgs begin with conventional 
courtroom punctilio, except for that of the second lone 
assassin of Dallas, tn Ruby's act, the hero himself is the first 
to break the silence.^* 

"Without a lie detector on my testimony ” he blurts out of 
nowhere, "my verbal statements to you, how do you know if 
I am tellting] the truth?” 

His lawyer Joe To nahill Jumps: "Don't worry about that, 
Jack." 

Ruby persists: “Just a minute, gentlemen^ 

Warren turns: "You wanted to ask something, Mr. 

Ruby’r 

Ruby: "I would like to be able to gel a Lie detector test or 
truth serum of what motivated me to do what I did at that 
particular lime, and it seems as you get further into 
something, even though you know what you did, U operates 
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against you somehow, brainwashes you. that you are weak in 
what you want to tell the truth about, and what you want to 
say which is the truth." 

1 offer here that Ruby's tortured phrase, "you are weak in 
what you want to tdJ the truth ahoui," is manumentally 
expressive of the situation in which he found himself He was 
foo rcp teU the truth that he wanted ta tell. But we must 

come the long way around to this in order to see it. 

We pick Ruby's testimony up a few sentences later a$ he 
continues struggling to explain why he wants a Lie-detector 
lest. 

As it started to trial— I don't know if you realize my 
reasoning, how 1 happened to be involved— I was 
carried away tremendously emotionally, and all the 
time I tried to ask Mr. [Melvin] Belli [hb first lawyer], I 
wanted to get up and say the inith regarding the steps 
that led me to do what 1 have got involved in, but since 1 
have a spotty background tn the nightclub business, I 
should have been the last person to ever want to do 
something that 1 had been involved in. 

In other words, I was carried away trmtiendoiisly. 

You waul to ask me questions? 


Yes, M r. Ruby, I would have said. Take this last sentenee, 
"since I have a spotty background in the nightclub business, I 
should have Iwn the last person to ever want to do 
something that 1 had been involved in "Can you straighten 
that out? Are you trying to say that since you have a 
Syndicate-linked background, it doesn't make sense for you 
to have killed Kennedy's assassin tn order to protect the 
beloved widow from the mortiftcations of a trial? Is that 
what you arc trying to $ay through your clenched teeth? 

But Warren said no such thing. Instead he said, "You tell 
us what you want, and then wc will ask you some questions." 

And Ruby says, “Am 1 boring you?" 

The more closely one reads the some hundred pages of 
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Ruijy^s teslimony to Warren (the second two-thirds of which 
are spoken from a polygraph hamessi to the FBFs top 
interrogator), the harder it i$ to avoid seeing something very 
brave in Ruby. The exasperated pugnacity of that *"Am I 
boring you?” for example, couldn't be belter: Warren, he is 
saying, if you want to understand me, you are going to have 
to pay close attention to what [ say, El would seem a fair 
enough proposition from a key witncs.s to tlie chief 
commissioner of a big public probe. But of the seven august 
commissioners only two were present, Warren and the 
ubiquitous Gerald Ford, and they were not overly ineilned to 
probe. And Warren had not even wanted to talk to Ruby. 
Ruby had to fight bis lawyers and send the messages to 
Warren through his family. The hearing took place with a 
handful of lawyers hostile to Ruby present, plus the court 
recorder, and a Dallas policeman at the door. They were all 
in the interrogation room of the Dallas County Jail at 
Houston and Main looking out on Dealey Pla/a, It was 
1 1;45 A.M., June 7, 1^>64. The Warren CommissLon Heport 
was at this point virtually complete. For that reason in itself, 
perhaps, the commission members were disinclined to 
pursue distant echoes in Ruby's difTicult but suggestive 
language. 

Against the commission’s passivity, what Ruby most 
wants to tell them is that he wants a lie detector test. The 
reason for this, he says, is that the story he is telling about 
why he shot Oswald in inherently implausible. How can the 
commission believe he is telling the truth if he is not put in a 
polygraph harness? But why b his story inherently 
implausible? We will come across that, too, in his own 
words. 

Wc skip through a half-^ozen pages of meandering but 
tense discussion of Ruby's activities on November 22, l%J, 
mainly bearing on an anti-JFK ad placed m one of the Dallas 
papers. Then at last Ruby comes to the events of that night. 
He tells Waite n how he remembered that it had been a hard 
day for his friends^ the police (he was on personal terms with 
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virtually the entire force), and how he decided to take them a 
snack: 

niJBY. ... I bad the sandwiches with me and some 
soda pop and various thin^, and Russ Knight opened 
the door and we went upstairs. 

(Mr. Alcn Specter, a staff counsel, entered the 
room.) 

warren: This is another man on my staff, Mr. 
Specter. Would you mind if he came in? 

{Chief Justice Warren imrtjdueed the men around 
the room.) 

ruby: Is there any way to get me to Washington? 

WARREN: I beg your pardon? 

Rt/BV: Is there any way of you getting me to 
Washington? 

warren: 1 don't know of any. I will be glad to talk to 
your counsel about what the situation is, Mr. Ruby, 
when we get an opportunity to talk, [Ruby has been 
intermittently begging a chance to talk to Warren 
alone.] 

RUBY: I don't think I will get a fair represeniation 
with my counsel, JocTonahtll. 1 don't think so. I would 
Like to request that 1 go to Washington and you take alt 
the tests that i have to take. It is very^ important. 

tonahill: Jack, will you tell him why you don't 
think you will get a fair representation? 

ruby: Because J have been over this for the longest 
time to get the Lie detector test. Somebody has been 
holding it back from me. 

WARJtEN: Mr. Ruby, 1 might say to you that the 
lateness of ibis thing i$ not due to your counsel. .. . It 
w'BS our own delay due to the pressures we had on us at 
the time. 

Ruby carefully summarizes hk story up to this point, 
starts into a skirmish with Tonahill, then abruptly, 
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“throwing pad on tabic,” as the commi^lon slcnognipher 
notes (a direcUon preserved), he returns abruptly to his 
main idea and desire, to get out of Dallas somehow. 

KDBY^ . . , Gentlemen, unless you get me to Washing- 
ton, you can't get a fair shake out of me. If you 
understand my way of talking, you have got to bring me 
to Washington to get the tests. Do I sound dramatit^ 
Off the beam? 

WAkhEN; No; you are speaking very, very rationally, 
and I am really surprised that you can remember as 
much as you have remembered up to the preseni time. 
You have given it to us in great detail. 

ruby: Unless Jqu can get me to Washington, and I 
am not a crackpot, t have a II my senses— f don’t want to 
evade any crime I am guilty of. Bui Mr. Moore, have 1 
spoken this way when we have talked? 

Moas£: Yes. [Elmer W. Moore is a Secret Service 
agent.] 

It UBY: U nless you get me to Washington immed iate- 
1y, 1 am afraid after what Mr. TonahLlI has written 
there , . . 

An argument ensues with Tonahill, Tonahill trying to 
stop him from saying things a prosecutor could use to show 
he had prior intention of killing Oswald. Unmindfui of 
Ruby’s apparent belief that hisb<st interest lay in getting the 
truth out, Tonahill as defense attorney wants at least to be 
able to argue that the killing was an unpremeditated act, 
mutivaied by an errant burst ofemotion^ Ruby had the same 
complaint against Belli, his first lawyer. Belli could only 
think in lawycrly terms, that is, in terms of conviction and 
acquittal. Ruby, on the other hand, wanted to tell his story to 
a lie detector. Why? 

Exasperated with Tonahill, he turns back to Warren: 
“Well, it is too bad. Chief Warren, that you didn't get me to 
your headquarters six months ago." 
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We skip a few pages of intense but repetitive discussion on 
the question of premeditation and the lie-detector and truth- 
serum tests Ruby wants to take, with Ruby hurling obscure 
shafts to Tonahill, such as “it is a greater premeditaliou than 
you know is true " which sends Tonahill up the wall, "T donT 
say it is premeditation," says the lawyer, “1 never have. 1 
don’t think it is “ And Ruby, discounting a certain story ; 
helpful to the Bpomaneous-aci-of-passion theory: “You 
would like to have built it up for my defenEe, but that is not it, 

[ am here to tell the truth." 

The question turns to why R u by was not dealt with earlier 
and Warren promises a no-delay lie^ctcclor test. Ruby 
pushes for speed and discovers that Warren is leaving tn the • 
morning. And at that point, Dallas County Sheriff 
J. E. (BUI) Decker, unbidden enters the dialogue. • 

RUBY: Are you staying overnight here. Chief War- 
ren? / : 

warren: No; 1 have to be back, because we have an 1 
early session of Coun tomorrow morning. 

ruby: Is there any way of getting the polygraph 
here? 

i>£Cicer; May 1 make a suggcslion? Jack, listen, you 
and I have had b lot of dealings. E>o you want my 
officers removed from the room while you talk to this 
Commission? 

ruby: That wouldn’t prove any truth. 

DECKER: These people came several thousand miles 
to interview you. You have wanted to tell meyoursioty 
and J have refused to let you teli me. Now be a man with 
a bunch of men that have come a long way to give an 
opportunity to— 

ruby: I wish the President were right here now. It is 

a terrible ordeal, 1 tell you that [He subsides for a 

moment to his pal narrative, then turns back to 
Decker.] Bill, wllf you do that for me that you asked a 
minute ago? You said you warned to leave the room. 
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DECKERS I iviil have everyane leave the rogm, 
indiuJing myself. If you want to talk about it. You name 
It, amJ out we will go. 

Rt/Bv: All right. 

DliCKEit: You want all of us outside? 

RUBV: Yes. 

DECKER: I will leave Tonahill and Moore. I am not 
going to have Joe leave. 

ruby: If you were not going to have Joe leave— 

DfiCKER: Moore, hb body is res{Kmaibletoyou. His 
body is responsible to you. 

RURV: Bill, I aoi not accomplishiog anything if they 
are here, and Joe Tonahill h here. You asked me 
anybody 1 wanted out, 

decker: Jack, this is your attorney. This k your 
lawyer. 

ruby: He b not my lawyer. 

(Sheriff Decker and law enfoiicenient offuxrs left 
room.) 

Gemleraen. if you want to bear aoy further 
testimony, you will have to get oic to Washington soon, 
because it has something to do with you. Chief Warren. 
Do I sound sober enough to tell you this? 

WARRENi Veg; go right ahead. 

ruby: 1 want (o tell the truth, and J canY tell it here. I 
can't leU it here. Does that make sense to yoii? 

warren: Well, Jefs not talk about sense. But I really 
can't see why you can’t tell this Commission. 

ruby: But this isn't the place for me to tell what I 
want to tell. 

Moone: The Commission is looking imo the entire 
matter, and you are part of it, should be. 

ruby: Chief Warren, your life is in danger in this 
city, do you know that? 

warren: No; 1 don't know that. If that is the thing 
that you don't want to talk about, you can tell me, if you 
wish, when this is all over, just between you ai^ me. 
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ruby: No; 1 would like to talk to you in private. 

warren: You may do that when you finish your 
story. You may tell me that phase of it. 

ruby: 1 bet you haveo't had a witness like me in your 
whole investigation, is that correct? 

WARREN; There are many witnesses whose memory 
has not been as good as yours. 1 tell you that, honestly. 

RUflv: My rcluctaoee to talk— you haven’t had any 
witness in telling the stoiy, in finding so many problems. 

warren; You have a greater problem than any 
witness we have had. 

ruby: t have a lot of reasons for having those 
problems. 

warren: 1 know that, and we want lo respect your 
rights, whatever they may be. And I only want to hear 
what you are willing to tell us. because 1 realize that you 
still have a great problem before you, and 1 am not 
trying to pr«s you. , . . 

ruby: When arc you going back lo Washington? 

warren; I am going back very shortly after we 
finish this hearing — 1 am going to have some lunch. 

RUBY; Can f make a statemem? 

WARREN: Yes. 

RUBY; If you request me to go back to Washington 
with you right now, that couldn't be done, could il? 

warren: No; il could not be done. It could not be 
dooc. There arc a good many things involved in that. 
Mr. Ruby. 

ruby; What are they? 

warren: Well, the public aUenlion that it would 
attmet, and the people who would be around. We have 
no place for you lo be safe when we lake you out, and we 
are not law enforwment ofriccrs, and it isn't our 
responsibility to go into anything of that kind* And 
certainly it couldn't be done on a moment's notice this 
way, 

ruby; Gentlemen, my life is in danger here. Not with 
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my guilty ptea of ^Aecutiun [ix., not bscstuse of killing 
Oswald], Do 1 sound sober enough to you as I this? 
WARREN: You do. You sound entirely sober. 
ruby: From the momcrn I started my lestimony. 
have i sounded as though, with the exception of 
becoming emotional, haven't I sounded as though I 
made sense, what f was speaking about? 

warren: You have indeed. I understand evetythiag 
you have s-sid. If 1 haven't, it is my fault. 

ruby: Then 1 follow thbs up, I may not live 
tomorrow to give any further testimony. The reason 
why I add this to this, since you assure me that I have 
been spewing sense by then, I might be speaking sen^ 
by following what 1 have said » and the only thing 1 want 
to get out to the pubJiOp and 1 can't say it here, is with 
authenticity, with sincerity of the truth of everything 
and why my aet wascomniittcd, but it can't be said berc. 

It can be said, it's got to be said amongst people of the 
highest authority that would give me the benefit of 
doubt. And following that, immediately give me the lie- 
dcicetor test after I do make the statement. 

Chairman Warren, if you fell that your life was to 
danger at the momern, how would you feel? Wouldn't 
you be reluctant lo go on speaking, even though you 
let^uest me to do so? 

WARREN: I think 1 might have some rcluclanoc if 1 
was in your position, yes; I think 1 would. 1 think i 
would figure it out very carefully as to whether il would 
endanger me or not. If you think that anything that I am 
doing or anything that I am asking you is endangering 
you ifi any way, shape, or form, 1 want you to feel 
absolutely free to say that the interview is over, [A priie 
specimen of Warren integrity: If telling us the truth in 
Dallas would hurt you, cost you your life, we’d rather 
you just left it unsaid than go to the trouble of getting 
you to a place where you could feel safe to say it.] 
ruby: What happens then? I didnT accomplish 
anything. 
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warren: No, nothing has been accompl^hed, 
ruby: Well, then you won't follow up with anything 
funhcif? 

warrbn: There wouldn’t be anything to follow up if 
you hadn't completed your slalcmem, 

RUBY: Toil said you have the power to do what you 
want to do, is that correct? 

WARftiN: Exactly. 

ruby: Without any limitation^ 

warren: With in the purvie w of the Executive Order 

which established the Commissioii 

ruby: BuI you don't have a right to lake a prisoner 
back with you when you want to? 

warren: No; we have the power to subpoena 
witnesses to Washington if we want to do it, but we have 
inken the testimony of 200 or 300 people, i would 
imagine, here in Dallas without going to Washington. 
ruby: Yes; but those people aren't Jack Ruby, 
warren: No; they weren't, 
bury: They weren't. 

warren: Now I want you to feel that we are not here 
lo lake any ad vantage of you, because 1 know that you 
are in a delicale position, and unless you had indicated 
not only through your lawyers but also through your 
sister, who wrote a letter addressed either to me or to 
Mr. Rankin saying that you wanted to testify before the 
Commissioii, unless she had told us that, 1 wouldn't 
have bothered ymt. . . . 

ruby: The thing is, that with your power that you 
have. Chief Justice Warreri, and all these gentlemen, too 
m uch time has gone by for me to give you any benefit of 
what I may say now. 

Warren protests that it is not so. Ruby names his family, 
says they are all ihreatencd; and for a moment be seems to 
give up and revert to the basic story of his motive, the 
unpremeditat^-murder story, namely, that he saw in that 
Sunday morning's newspaper “the most heartbreaking letter 
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to Caroline ICennedy. . .and alongsEde that letter a small 
cocrtmcm in the newspaper that ... stated that Mrs. Kennedy 
might have to come back for the trial of Lee Harvey Oswald, 
That caused me to go like E did; that caused me to go like 1 
did.'^ Then continuing in this new tone, Ruby goes almost 
singsong: "*...! never spoke to anyone about attempting to 
do anything. Mo subversive organization gave me any idea. 
No underworld person made any effort to contact me. It all 
happened that Sunday morning." 

So Sunday morning he drives downiown on an errand 
taking him to the Western Union office near the ramp of the 
county jail, where Oswald was being moved that morning. 
The errand had to do with a call he received that morning 
from “a little girl— she wanted some money --that worked 
for me’' at the CarmtseL The ncitt day was payday, but he 
had closed the club. 

It was ten o'clock when he got downtown. He tells us he 
noticed the crowd at the jail but assumed Oswald had 
already been moved. He carried out his errand at the 
Western Union office, "sent the money order, whatever it 
was." and walked the short distance to the ramp. “1 didn't 
sneak in " he says, “1 didnH linger in there. 1 didn't crouch or 
hide behind anyone, unless the television camera can make it 
seem that way, There was an officer talking— 1 don't know 
what rank he had— talking to a Sam Pease in a car parked up 
on the curb." Thus he underscores the fact that the police saw 
him and let him pass freely into the closed^off ramp area. 
Then to the killing: "1 think 1 used the words, 'You killed my 
Presidem, you rat/ The next thing 1 knew I was down on the 
floor." 

In the murkiest passages of his testimony. Ruby then 
proceeds to tell (as he calls it) "a slipshod story” in which he 
insinuates at least a part of the background information he 
feels he cannot directly give out. We will not try unraveling it 
here because it would lake a lot of unraveling and we are 
interested in the coming climax of the Warten-Ruby 
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confrontation. But in his slipshod story, Ruby develops a 
quite detailed and potentially vcnTiahlC piemre of his 
underworld past, but as though to deny that it exUled. For 
example, he names as & "very close" friend one Lewis J. 
Me Willie as typical or'Catholics” Ruby knew who would be 
especially "heartbroken" over Kennedy's murder. Which is a 
Joke. "Catholic" Me Willie was even then a prominent 
Syndicate gambler with big interests in pre-revolutionary 
Cuba. “He was a key man over the Troplcana down there," 
says Ruby. "That was during our good times. Was in 
harmony with our enemy of the present time." In August 
195^, Ruby tells Warren. McWiUie paid his plane fare down 
to Havana. "I wasi with him constantly," Ruby says, strongly 
suggesting a professional relationship if only because 
Me W ill ic was such an important Synd icatc executive, and as 
of August 1959, the Syndicate l^d CDncern for the future of 
its Havana games. 

Ruby also mentions another importam racketeer with 
whom he had had an association, but in a strangely 
concealing way. as though he were preparing for subsequent 
deniaU- "As a matter of fact," he says, “1 even called a Mr. — 
hold it before 1 say it — headed the American Federation of 
Labor— 1 can't think^m the state of Texas— Miller.'* 
Wamen says, "1 don't know." Then Ruby gets it: “Js there a 
Deulsch I. Maylor? I called a Mr. Maylor here in Texas to 
see if he coutd help me ou t" in an obscure situation Involving 
nightclub competition, i.e.. Syndicate vice arrangements, 
some years before. This person, whom Ruby first calls Miller 
and then, ever so deliberately, changes into Deulsch L 
Maylor, is actually Dusty Miller, head of the Teamsters 
Southern Conference. Peter Dale Scott made this idenlifica- 
lion fim, hut blamed ibe Wamcn stenographer for the 
distortion of Dusty Milter into Deulsch /. Maylor^ even 
though Ruby had just shown thut he could prounounce 
Miikr perfectly well and the stenographer had shown that he 
could spell it, I think it is a precious detail in the 
reconstruciLon of Ruby, and I submit to common sense 
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whether D^utsch /. May hr eould have been anything other 
than ati iAtenlional and purposerul distorlion on Ruby's 
part. He is hiding something in order to reveal it. Chief 
CouneU Rank in forces the lesLlmony back to other 
questions, but Ruby tirelessly weaves in his stories of Cuban 
gambling and bigtime crime, his relationship lo MeWillie 
and other Syndicate people like Dave Yaras and Mike 
McLaney, and his general awareness of Syndicate networks. 

When Rankin asks him point blank, ^Did you know 
Officer Tippit?” he responds with another intriguingly 
indirect and suggetfLive answer, thus^ “Z knew there was three 
Tlppits on the force. The only one I knew used lo work for 
special services." This last refers to the Dallas Police 
Department's Spwial Services Bureau, The SSB was 
working closely with the FBI and was responsible, as Seoll 
indicates, for both the world of subversives aud the world of 
organized crime, the worlds of the cover-story Oswald and 
the underJying Ruby. (Scolt adds that another respoosibility 
of the SSB was taking care of intelligence preparations for 
visiting VIPs I ike the president.) Ruby says he is "certain" his 
Tippit and the dead Tippit are not the same, but then 
perhaps the “wrong" Tippit was the dead one after all and 
the "right" Tippit was this other one that Ruby did indeed 
know, the Tippit of the SSB wham Vira-Chief Gilmore 
elsewhere testified was "a close friend" of Ruby's and visited 
his club "every night they are open." 

The above came out when Warren confronted Ruby with 
the story with which Mark Lane had already confronted the 
cmninission some time earlier, that shortly before the 
assassination Ruby had been seen at a booth in his nightclub 
with Officer Tippit and "a rich oil man” otherwise not 
identified. Above is Ruby's denial of any such Tippit 
relationship, that is to say, his nondenial of it (“1 knew there 
was three Tippits," etc.). On the score of the "rich oil muri," 
he only volunteers it might have been the man who then 
owned the Stork Club, William Howard. Warren observes 
that Lane's informant had not given Lane pemiission to 
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reveal (hts story. It was before them after all as groundless 
hearsay. They had decided nevertheless to put it lo Ruby in 
the bigness of their intellectual curiosity. They had now put 
it to him. He had now answered it "So we will leave that 
matter as it is," which elicited from Ruby another of his 
rnmarkabk improvisations: "No, t am as innocent regarding 
any conspiracy as any of yon getiUcmtit in the room — " 
Warren grows restless and turns to Ford and the lawyers. 
"Congrrasmen, do you have anything furthci?” 

Ruby, one imagines quickly, says: “You can gel more out 
of me. Let's not break up loo soon," 

And Ford, perhaps startled, com« up with a good 
question: "When you got to Havaim, who met you in 
Havana?" This gives Ruby an opportunity he obviously 
rclbhcs to spin a little thicker web of insinuations that his 
Havana relationship to Syndicate csecuiivc McWilLie was a 
serious one. But Warren again tires: "Would you mind 
telliiig us anything you have on your mind?" Ruby falters . 
then Stans a line chat suddenly swerves to the heart of the 
matter: "If 1 cannot get these tests you give [the tmth tests), it 
is pretty haphazard to tell you the things I should tell you." 
Rankin decides he must test the slack: 

sankin: It isn't entirely dear how you feel that your 
family and you yourself are threatened by your telling 
what you have to the Commission. How do you come to 
the conclusion that they might be killed? Will you tell us 
a little bit more about that, if you can'? 

rliby: Well, assuming that, as 1 stated before, some 
persons are ace using me falsely of being pan of the 
plot — naturally, in aii the time from over six months 
ago, my family has been so interested in helping me, 
hakkjn: By that, you mean a party to the plot of 
Oswald? 

RUBY; That 1 was a party to a plot to silence Oswald. 


In other words, this is the inference which he has all along 
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l>een begging, ihcm lo make. The commL^ion docs not 
respond. The slenograpbcr moves Ruby to a new paragraph. 
He stumbles through several hundred murky words on the 
Impact of the affair on his family and notes that be has the 
sympathy of a good many people for killing the President's 
assassb. But he says, “That sympathy isn^t going lo help me, 
because the people that have the power here, they have a 
different verdict. fGet this:] They already have me as the 
accused assassin of our beloved Presidcni.” The commission 
must have given him a blank look as this new idea tried to 
register: Ruby shor Kennedy? Ruby says, '*Now if I sound 
screwy telling you thb, then I must be screwy.'* 

Warfcn rallies his senses and moves into the breech: 

wabken: Mr. Ruby, I think you are entitled to a 
statemcm to this effect, because you have been frank 
with us and have told us your story. 

I think 1 can say to you that there has been po witness 
before this Commission out of the hundreds wc have 
qu^tioned who has claimed to have any personal 
knowledge that you were a party to any conspiracy to 
kill our President. 

ruby: Yes. but you don't know this area here. [They 
squabble about the point. Warren realty wants toevade 
this.] 

WAR REN: Well . I will make ( his add it ional stateme nl 
to you, that if any witness should testify before the 
Commission that you were, tu their knowledge, a party 
to any conspiracy to assassinate the President, 1 assure 
you that we will give you the opportunity to deny it and 
to lake any tests that you may desire to so disprove it. 

Bui how docs he know that this U what Ruby is talking 
about, or that Ruby would necessarily want to “deny and 
disprove" if? And above all, why should Warren be so 
blaiingly unifueresied in this man? Ruby maybe said It all 
back in the first minute: "Am I boring you?" 
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It is the beginning of summer, the report is in, the presses j 

are about to cook, the awful part of this thing in Dallas is 
about to be wrapp^ up, and now this hangnail. Ruby, with 
his weird way of talking, hb ominous and portentous airs, 
his impenetrable, melodramatic doubl^meanings: 

ruby: .. And t wish that our beloved President, 

Lyndon Johnson, would have delved deeper into the 
situation, hear me, not to accept just circumstantial^ 
facts about my guilt or innocence, and would have 
questioned to findl out the truth about me before he 
relinquished certain powers to these certain people. 

. . , Consequently, a whole new form of government is 
going to take over our country, and I know 1 won't live 
to see you another time. Do 1 sound sort of screwy in 
telling you these things? 

warren: No; It hink that is what you believe or you 
wouldn't tell it under your oath. 

rury: But it is a very serious situation. 1 guess it is 
too late to stop it, isn't it? . . , 

Ruby seems to struggle against his insight later, but 1 
think that at j ust this point In the text he is about to sec into 
(he heart of darkness. He is coming to think that, indeed, it is 
too late, becauj^ not only me the Dallas police and the 
Dallas sheriff in on it, but so is the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. And unknown lo everyone but Ruby and 
the ones actually in on it, us a consequence of this, “a whole 
new form of government is going lo take over our country." 

eord: Are there any questions that ought to be 
asked to help clarify the situation that you described? 

RUBv: There is only one thing. If you don't take me 
back to Washington tonight to give me a chance lo 
prove to the Presideot that I am not guilty, then you will 
see the most tragic, then you will see the most tragic 
thing that will ever happen. .. . 
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And again: 

ruby:.*, N ow maybe something can be saved. It 
may not be loo laic, whatever happens, if our Fresidem, 
Lyndon Johnson, knew the truth from me. 

Bui if I am eliminated, there won't be any way of 
knowing* 

Right now, when I leave your presence now. I am the 
only one that can bring out the truth lo our President, 
who believes m righteousness and jusiice* 

But he has been told, I am certain, that! was part of a 
plot to assassinate the President. [I] 

J know your hands are tied; you are helpless, 
warren: Mr Ruby, 1 think 1 can say this to you, 
that if he has been told any such thing, there is no 
indication of any kind that he believes it. 

ruby: I am sorry, Chief Justice Warren, I thought I 
would be very effective in teiUng you what 1 have said 
here. But in all fairness to evcryo'ne, maybe aU I want to 
do is beg that if they found out 1 was telling the truth, 
maybe they can succeed in what their motives arc, but 
may be my people won't be tortured and mutilated. 
[That is. Ruby forgiveness from the assassination 
conspiracy, having failed in his effort to rat on it 
through double meanings tossed into Warren's ear.] 
WAftREN: Well, you may be sure that my President 
and his whole Commission will do anything that is 
necessary to see that your people are not tortured. 
ruby: No. 

warren; You may be sure of that. 

RUBY: No. The only way you can do it is if he knows 
the truth, that I am tdling the truth, and why J was 
down in that basement Sunday morning, and maybe 
some sense of decency will come out and they can still 
fulfill their plan, as J stated before, without my people 
going through torture and mutilation. 
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warren: The President will know everything that 
you have said, everything that you have said. 

ruby: But I won't be around, Chief Justice. 1 won't 
be around to verify [t] those things you are going to tell 
the President. 

tonahill: [Who never left the room] Who do you 
think is going to eliminate you. Jack? 

ruby: 1 have been used for a purpose, and there will 
be a eertain tragic occunencc happening if you don't 
take my testimony and somehow vindicate me so my 
people don't suffer because of what I have done, 
warren: But we have taken your testimony. We 
have It here. It will be in pertnanem form for the 
President of the United States and for the Congress of 
the United Stales, and for the courts of the United 
States, and for the people of the entire world. 

It is there. It will be recorded for all to see. That is the 
purpose of our coming here texlay. We feel that you are 
eniiiled to have your story told. 

ruby: You have lost me though. You have lost me, 
Chief Justice Warren. 

warren: Lost you in what sense? 

RUDY: t won't be around for you to come and 
question again. 

warrun: Well, it 1$ very hard forme to believe that. 1 
am sure that everybody would want lo protect you to 
the very limit. 

ruby: ah I want b a lio-deiecior test, and you refuse 
to give it to me. 

Because as it stands now— and the truth scrum, and 
any other— pcntoihal— how do you pronounce it, 
whatever it is. And they will not give it to me, because [ 
want to tell the truth. 

And then 1 want to leave this world. 

Warren again prombes the Icsl, and soon, and then again 
. starts trying to wrap things up. But again Ruby asks for 
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more: "Hold on another minute " Warren says, “All right."* 
Ruby says, “Hoiv do you know if the facts I stated about 
everything 1 said, statements with reference to, are the truth 
or not?** Ruby's overburdened syntax is finally crumbling. 
Ford and Warren repeat their promise of protection and 
speedy tests and again seem half out of their chairs. 

ruby: How are we going to communicate and so on? 
warren: We will communicate directly with you. 
ruby: You have a lost cause, Earl Warren, You 
don't stand a chance. They fed about you like they do 
about me, Chief Justice Warren. 

I shouldn't hurt your fedings in telling you that. 

Remarking that he knows he has his enemies, Warren 
adjourns the session. It has consumed three hours and five 
minutes. 

Ruby got his lie-detector test six weeks later, not exactly 
right away in the Warren scheme of all deliberate speed. 
Against all standard procedures, the test was a marathon, 
some eight hours long with only short breaks « Other people 
were in the room, some of whom Ruby insisted were his 
enemies (for example, his lawyer, Joe Tonuhill). Litlk 
wonder that the chief FBI expert in lie-detection polygraphy, 
Bell F. Herndon, who gave the test, testified later that its 
results were too ambiguous to support any condusive 
interpretation. 

Yet Ruby's session with the tie-delector is as rich with 
suggestive details as the session before Warren and Ford. We 
are anxious to press on to a statement of oureoncepiion of 
Dallas, but the person of Ruby has been ignored too long, 
and the special volatility of the JFK issueasa wholejusinow 
begs for special awareness of the importance of Ruby's role. 
Ruby's gangland situation makes him q direct link tfetween 
the Bay of Pigs and DatkSr 

The text of this interview must be read in, its entirety to be 
appreciated, something we cannot begin to do here. We must 
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be satisfied with the key points from the interview itself. 
Then we go to the sequel, the psychiatrist's on-the-spot 
analysis of what Ruby was up to In his “psychotic 
ddusionar state, and the examiner's explanation of the 
ambiguity of the test. 

The basic problem of the lie-detector test surfaces as soon 
as Ruby comes into the Dallas City Jail interrogation room 
at 2:23 p.m., July 18, 1964. His lawyers and family have taken 
the position that he must hot give the prosecuting attorney 
(William Alexander, present in the room) a way to prove hi$ 
murder of Osvrald was a premeditated act. His lawyers want 
to argue that it was total coincidence Thai he drifted into the 
basement of the jail just as Oswald was being moved, and 
that it was only when he happened thus to see Oswald before 
him that he was overwhelmed by the Idea of taking out the 
pistol, which he was packing by another coincidence* and 
shooting him. down on the spot, without stopping to think 
about it. 

But the story Ruby seems careless in telling b that his 
motive began to form early that morning when he sav^a press 
item about Caroline Kennedy in the Sunday paper and 
realized (hat the widow would have to return to Dallas for 
the trial of Oswald. Ostensibly to show that Jews like himself 
(so runs hb $iory) could act in a patriotic and brave way, he 
seized the time. It is true that Ruby never says he started 
planning to kill Oswald that morning before he went 
downtown. He says clearly he went downtown to send 
money to a stripper who complained that morning by phone 
from Fort Worth that she needed money since Ruby had 
closed the Carousel for three days including the regular 
payday. He went down to the Western Union office to send 
her a money order, then went in a very straight line over to 
the jail, eased down the ramp, was confronted at once with 
Oswald, and stepped into the experience that killed the two 
of them. 

The polygraph testimony opens with Ruby offstage, hb 
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lawyers laying whal ground llicy can to keep the results of 
the lie-detector lest dosed up. The Warren people are 
sytnptalhelic to that. Assistant Counsel Spector lose^ no 
opportunily to make it clear that the test is not happening 
because of any desire of the commission's; its members have 
- never entertained the least doubt of Ruhy*s basic story. 
Ruby is not long on stage before thismmes up. He at once 
moves to make his position plain, lav¥yers or no lawyers. “I 
want to supersede the attorney.., in slating that 1 want 
everything to come out im mediately, as soon as possible, and 
whoever wants to know the results— what ihc results are— I 
want it to be known, regardless of which way it lums." 

A little later he tries unsuccessfully to get one of his 
lawyers oot of the room: 

auRY: Did you gel your pants sewed up, Joe? 

TONAHltL: It went through to my leg, 

ruby: That was a pretty rough brawl we had. wasn't 
it, Joe? 

TONAHIU.: Yes. 

ruby: Joe, Td appreciate it if you weren’t in the 
room. Can I ask you to leave, Joe? 

TONAHiLL: I’ll be glad to leave, if you warn me to, 
Jack. 

ruby: As a matter of fact. 1 prefer Bill Alexander to 
you, you're supposed to he my friend, 

tokahill: Let the record show that Mr. Ruby says 
he prefers Bill Alexander being here during this 
investigation, who is the assistant district attorney who 
asked that a jury give him the death sentence, to myiself, 
who asked the jury to acquit him, his attorney. 

HENDON: May we proceed? 

And they do, and no one leaves the room. From this point 
on, no doubt, k is absurd to think the polygraph could prove 
anything whatsoever. The atmosphere b demonstrably too 
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unsietiling; conditions are too uncontrolled from the 
stand poi ml of forensic polygraphy to support any meaning- 
ful interpretation of Ruby's responses. The test is being run 
purely to satisfy Ruby, and no one shows any imention of 
treating it as a serious probe for a difficult truth. 

Finally comes the tesl proper, the long, emotionally 
grueling examination covering exactly those aspects of the 
event that Ruby specified, touching on such issues as the 
Cuban connection, the Syndicate conoeciioii, the Commu- 
nist angle, and hb imentions toward Oswald. Herndon first 
walks Ruby through each test series, adjusts the questions to 
make sure they are exactly the questions Ruby wants to 
answer and that he understands them completely, then goes 
through them again with the polygraph switched on. The 
sixty-six pages of testimony arc shot through with haunting 
and suggesiive exchanges, such as the following, as Herndon 
read s t hrough t he q ueslion that comes doscsi to the hex jt of 
the premedilatton issue: 

HERNtKtN: Did you tell anyone you were thinking of r 
shooting Oswald before you did it? > 

Ruav; No, i 

HERNDON: Is that question all right, do you 
understand it? ; 

RUBY: Yti— 1 take that back. Sunday morning— I 
want to elaborate on that— before I left my 
aparimcnt— it evidently didn't register with the person 
[he may mean his roommate, George Senator] b^ause 
of the way I said it. In other words, the Whole basis of 
this whole thing w^as that Mrs. Kennedy would have to 
come hack for trial. 

Whereupon Tonahill's partner. Fowler, stages a demonstra- 
tion to stop Ruby from saying such a thing with bb 
prosecutor present. 

For purposes of our summary, Ruby's key statement in 
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this lic-detcctor testimony is the following. It comes toward 
the end, when he is tired and seems to feel the situation 
slipping away. 

ruby: Let me put it this way: Here I run a nightclub. 

1 run a nightclub, and on Friday this tragic event 
happens, and I get carried away more so than anyone 
else. Why? Why was I so sick mentally or so carried 
away? 

1 immediately replace my newspaper ads so that 1 
would be closed for those 3 days. This is the ironic part 
of it, that wouldn't it be a tremendous hoax, or certain 
people would probably believe it that way, that here's a 
f^ellow that didn't vote for the President, closes his clubs 
for 3 days, made a trip to Cuba, relayed a message from 
a person— from Ray Brantley— look at circumstantial- 
ly how guilty 1 am. If you want to put these things 
together. Then, 1 happen to be down there [the ramp], 
which is a million to one shot, that 1 should happen to be 
down there at that particular second when this man 
comes out of whatever it was, an elevator or whatever it 
was. All these things. Plus the fact of the post office box 
and other rumors that they saw us together at the club. 
How can we give me the clearance that the ads 1 put in 
were authentic, my sincerity, my feeling of emotional- 
ism were sincere; that that Sunday morning 1 got carried 
away after reading the article, a letter addressed to 
Caroline and then this little article that stated Mrs. 
Kennedy might be requested to come back ai*d face the 
ordeal of the trial. 

Also, if there was a conspiracy, then this little girl 
that called me on the phone in Fort Worth then is part 
of the conspiracy. Do you follow me?*^ 

If I follow Ruby, he is giving us here a perfectly serious 
lead— who was “this little Fort Worth girl?”— as well as a 
powerful list of reasons why he should not be taken at his 
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word about killing Oswald out of love for Kennedy and 
sympathy for the widow, (a) He was not a Kennedy man. 
(b) It was verifiable that he was in Cuba on Syndicate 
business just before the Revolution took power, and that he 
relayed an important Syndicate business message in 19S9, 
i.c.. Ruby was on the exact opposite side of the fence from 
the anti-Syndicate Kennedys. (c) It was a million-to-one 
shot that he should have b^n on the ramp just as Oswald 
appeared, (d) There are traces of a prior Ruby-Oswald- 
Tippit relationship, or of some such thickening of the story 
underneath. But this excited no great interest in the 
commission or Assistant Counsel Specter, who believed 
already that these were innocuous coincidences and 
acceptable doubts. 

Three minutes after Ruby left the room, at 9:10, the 
commission reconvened to question Dr. William Robert 
Beavers, a psychiatrist who had been examining Ruby, on 
his reaction to Ruby's behavior under the long questioning. 

Specter was trying to get Beavers to say that Ruby was out 
of his mind, and technically at least Beavers does that. He 
says that when he first examined Ruby late in April, “he had 
briefly what 1 call a psychotic depression, that is, he had 
evidence of auditory hallucinations and a poorly defined but 
definite delusional system which waxed and waned during 
the time of the interview, and he had evidence of a severe 
degree of depression — ** 

Asked if he has now a different view in light of the 
interrogation just concluded. Beavers answers, “Yes, 1 do. 1 
think that as I have seen him, the depressive clement has 
diminished, and that the delusional system has become much 
less open and obvious — *'*• 

What struck him as indicative of Ruby's unsoundness of 
mind was “the relationship he has with his attorneys 
[Tonahill and Fowler]. There arc certain kinds of actions 
and behavior in these two relationships which fit better in my 
opinion with the continuation of a covert delusional system 
concerning threats to his race, his family, based on his 
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presumed activity in a causpiracy, than it would with 
rational Fcalialic appreciation of the Factors in his environ- 
ment.^J* 

A few lines later, Beavers backs a little closet fo it; . It 
seemed to me, because be was fairly certJain in his answen. 
during the trial run, and then following this during the actual 
run of the polygraph, there was so much hesitation and 
uncertainty which resulted in no answers, that we were 
seeing a good deal of iniernal struggle as to just what was 
realilyr** 

Then speculaiiiig on the possible reason for this 
‘^hesitation and uncertainty ” Beavers almost puts his finger 
on it; “U possibly could have been his trying to protect in 
some way an answer from the polygraph.'* 

Protect? Meaning to codccal?1liis Ruby who has given us 
a hundred tips that he is concealing sontethuig which he does 
not wish to conceal? And who coukl have concealed j 
everything by simply not demanding this lestal the top of his | 
voice against the wishes of all the other panics? 

Maybe on the contrary. Ruby was tryirig m say 
something. As he said when Herndon asked him why he 
closed his eyes in answering the question^ **['m trying to be 
more emphatic with the truth when I dose my eyeS' more 
than the Iruth.'’^^ 

The more Beavers goes on, the mom he dissolves his own 
original picture of R uby as a depress ive^lelvsional psychot- 
ic, ” In the greater proportion of the lime that he answered 
the ddt^siions," he says, “i fdt that he was aware of the 
questions and that he understood them, and that he was 
giving answers based on an apprehension of reality.*' And 
again: **ln short, he seemed to behave like a man witha well- 
fiAcd delusional system in which whole areas of his thinking 
and hb behavior are not strongly interfered with by the 
delusion.**^ 

That is, Beavers thought Ruby was sane in all respects 
except hb belief that there had been a conspiracy in Dallas, 

But now Ruby's hated attorney Joe Tonahill comes on 
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and poses a preposterous but fascinating quE^stion. First he 
sums up what they have all seen about Ruby's attitude 
toward himself and Alexander, the pmsecuiing attorney in 
his murder iriaL Tonahill notes that Ruby has been 
consbtently antagonistic to himself and yet has shown 
“tremendous faith and conndence in Mr. Alexander” Now 
comes the question: “Have you an opinion as to what goes on 
with reference to Ruby's mental illness that causes him to put 
faith in Mr. Alexander and no faith in me?" 

Beavers first accepts the premise of that question, i.e., (hat 
TonahiU's view of Ruby's best interests is correct, and that if 
Ruby's view does not coincide with this view, then Ruby 
must be crar.y. But then Beavers starts to go beyond that 
assumption and comes as close as anyone I know of to the 
conception of Ruby 1 am working out here. Like Icarus he 
soars and then falls: 

... in fact there is a cojisiderable body of people, the 
district attorney's office and district attorneys included, 
who do feel that he is part of a conspiracy, ami that in 
fact either past, picscat and/or future actions toward 
loved ones and toward members of his race arc going to 
be taken against these people because of this presumed 
conspiracy. If this were the case, then it would make 
extremely good sense that he would want Mr. 
Alexander here, and he would want him here very 
definitely, because ... he is much more concerned with 
getting the truth out so that a whole host of terrible 
things won’t happeii.*^ 

Ten days later Specter interviewed Herndon on the 
imerp relation of Ruby’s polygraph. Herndon took note of 
the others who had been present in the room, acknowledged 
the irregular iiy of that and of (he length of the test, and said 
outright that during the latter part of the test Ruby's fatigue 
had probably “desensiikcd" his reactions. Within that limit, 
Herndon's general conclusion was, “if in fact Ruby was 
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mcmally c^aitipeEircii and sane, lhat there was no indication of 
deception with regard to the specific relevant pcrlincnl 
questjons of this investigation.**^^ 

Bui then even under the incurious questioning of Specter, 
Herndon seemed to cast doubt on his own judgment, or 
more exactly, on the polygraph*s ability to support a solid 
imerpretation of any hind. 

For example, he says that Ruby's negative answer to the 
question,** Did you assist Oswald in the assassination? could 
be interpreted [as suggesting] that there was no physiological 
response to the stimulus of the question " and yet when 
Specter asks him what he means by '*could be interpreted,** it 
develops that the polygraph showed **a slight impact of the 
GSR** (galvanic skin response) to thatquestion.*^Or again, 
to the question, “Between the assassination and the 
shooting, did anybody you know tell you they knew 
Oswald?** Herndon says Ruby answered with “a noticeable 
change in the pneumograph pattenv*' bni waves it off as 
owing to “the relatively long length of this particular 
question"*^ Then consider Herndon's explanation of Ruby*s 
response pattern to one of the most sign ificanl sequences of 
quesliofis: 

HERNDON: This particular series, 3a [Exhibit 4], was 
what would be called a modified peak of tension series 
[i.e., ail questions are “significant'* and not interspcised 
with insignificant ones]. Ruby was carefully instructed 
prior to the series that four rclevam questions were 
going to be asked in a consecutive order. 

Question No. 3: “Did you first decide to shoot 
Oswald on Friday night?** He responded “No.** 

Question No. 4: “Did you first decide to shoot 
(Oswald Saturday morning?" He responded “No." 

Question No. S: "Did you first decide to shoot 
Oswald Saturday night?" He responded “No," 

Question No, 6: “Did you first decide to shoot ' 
Oswald Sunday morning?** He responded “Yes." I 
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These are the only relevant questions in this ssries. A 
review of the chart with regard to his responses in this 
series reveals that Ruby*s blood pressure continually 
rose from the question No. 3 until it reached a peak just 
as question No, 6 was asked. In addition it was noted 
that there was a rather noticeable change in his 
breathing pattern as question No. 6 was approached. 
There is a slight impact in the GSR tracing os question 
No 6 is approached. This would mean to me in 
ime^reting the chart that Ruby reached a peak of 
tension as the question No. 6 was about to be asked in 
which he responded "Yea** to "Did you first decide to 
shoot Oswald Sunday morning?* This particular type of 
scries cannot be interpreted with regard to whether or 
not there was any deception, but it does indicate that 
Ruby built up a physiological peak of tension to the 
time of Sunday morning with regard to his shootiqg 
Oswald. 

specter; Is there any correlation between the 
budding up of a peak of tension and the accurate answer 
to the series? 

HERNDON: In normal usage of polygraph technique 
where a peak of tension is used, if the series is effective, 
the party will usually respond to a particular item which 
happens to be the most pertinent with regard to the 
offense. In this case it appears that Ruby projected hi$ 
entire thoughts and built up a physiological peak of 
tension to the point of Sunday morning. 

SPECIO: Are there any nihcr significant readings on 
Exhibit No, 4? 

HERNDON: There is no other significant reading on 
series 4,+^ 


Decoded and straightened out, what Roby was trying to 
say to Warren comes down to the following main points: 
Because of threats against hU family emanating from the 
Dallas Police Department primarily, he could not tell his 
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slory in Dallas Or indeed to anyone not paworful enougli to 
secure his family once he did talk. 

Failing in his plan to escape to Washington with Warren, 
R.uby opts for the shrewd but naive strategy of telling his Lie 
to a lie detector. But thanks to Herndon, that didn't work 
either. 

His story is a long way yet from leconsiructlon, but' he 
give us Leads and fragnients, the most spectaeuLarof which is 
a whole rich set of suggestions tying him variously into high- 
level Syndicate tjgures operating in pre-revolu lionary Cuba» 
and as we know today, involved later In attempts against the 
Castro government in covert operations connected with 
dements of the Cl A and stemming from the Bay of Pigs, 
operations which Kennedy used force to cntirpaie two 
months before his death. This makes the Ruby case totally of 
a piece with tlie over-all affair of the Bay of Pigs/ Dallas 
renclionsH The world of Ruby, of the Carousel, and of the 
Dallas cops was also the world of the Bay of Pigs and of the 
secret staging bases outside Miami and New Orleans. 

Ruby asks us as directly as he can to entertain the 
hypothesis that he was a member of the JFK assassination 
cabal, that his purpose in Liquidating Oswald was to satisfy 
the cahaPs need to keep the patsy from standing trial, and 
that something happened to him in ttie Dallas jail between 
the time he killed Oswald and the time he began demanding 
to come before Warren, something to change his mind. Of 
course I do not press this speculation, bat 1 do say that it 
belter fils the few facts we have than the Warren theory that 
Ruby too was just another tone nut of Dallas. Thanks to I he 
providential bust at Watergalc, we are now too ferociously 
educated about our government to dismiss as inherenily 
craiy Ruby’s fear of covert reprisals from the police or his 
warnings that'^a whole new form of government" was being 
installed as a result of Dallas. 

For this is indeed the direction in which our curnem 
discoveries and insights about the assassination and its 
cover-up are propelling us, namely, that what happened in 
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Dealey Plara was a coup ^eiat.Tht motive of this coup no 
one could have grasped at the time without acceis to the 
inoennost closets of the group that engineered il. As 
Johnson began shouldering Yankee advisers aside (see the 
Pentagon Papers), meanwhile mystifying hisrelatioasbipto 
Kennedy to make himself seem merely the continuation of 
Kennedy by other means, it was hard for many to see the 
coming of a radically new war policy in Vietnam, though the 
big war was very soon upon us (two hundred thousand 
troops by the time of the first national March on 
Washington against the war tn April 1965). As we have 
noted, Johnson also set in motion plans (o carry out a 
for-good invasion of Cuba, the so-called Second Naval 
Guerrilla, abandoned only because of the outbreak of the 
Dominican revolt in early 1%5 and Johnson’s decision to 
suppress it with the invasion forces assembled originally for 
Cuba. Now we see these under-the:-ublc moves quite dearly 
and see them as radical departures from Frontier Camelot 
policy lines, not as the coruinuations which Johnson and 
Nixon and all the other chauvinists found it convenient to 
pretend they were. The Johnson administration was not the 
fulfillment of Kennedy policy; it was its defeat and reversal. 

Among the wimesses who testified: to Warren, few more 
than Ruby make us feel the presence of these momernous 
themes. He is garbled, murky, incomplete, and as his friend 
and roommate George Senator says, apolKical tn any 
conventional sense. Yet something about what happened to 
him after killing Oswald makes him more fully in touch with 
the situation's underlying realities than anyone else who 
testified — or who listened from the bench. 

In November 1965, fuitioiiaUy-syndLcatcd columnist 
Dorothy Kilgallea advised a few dose friends, including 
Mark l.ane, ihatshc was developing a lead Ihai would "blow 
the JFK assassination case wide open.’* Twice before 
Kilgallen had achieved major scoops on this case, both times 
in connection with Jack Ruby. First, she published Jack 
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Ruby's secret teslimony lo the Warren Commission months 
before the Warren came om. Second, she inter- 

viewed Ruby privately in the judge's chamber during Ruby's 
muider trial. Before she could make good on her promise, 
she died of an overdose of alcohol and barbiturates, ruled an 
accidental death. Her JFK-casc notes never turned up. 

Sick with cancer fhe claimed he was being poisoned). 
Ruby dkd in his cell of a stroke in 1967.^* 


The Warren Cover-up 

The more familiar one grows with the material evidence 
available to the Warren Commission, the harder it k to see 
the Warren Commission's failure to find the truth as a result 
of mere blundering or philosophical prejudice against 
’■conspiracy theories." That prejudice was no doubt present 
and operating; it seems a standard aiiachment to that 
vinmge (as well as current) liberal sensibility. But there is too 
much here for Warren to have ignored it all by mistake or 
prejudice alone: the Zapruder film, the problems of the 
single-bullei theory, the im plications of Oswald's intelli- 
gence background. Ruby’s promise to tell some whole new 
story if he could be got out of Dallas. And as we now know, 
thanks to Judge Griffm, the scent of police and FBI 
obstructionism had reached tbe commissioners and their 
staff even at the time. 

h It thinkable that Warren himself was comp licit in a 
cover-up of the truth? May we think such a thing of tbb 
paragon? Was it not mainly his reputation that made the 
lone-Oswald story go down (as in the case of Contially)? 

I think we are compelled to look at Warren's reactions 
from the beginning all the way through the invcsiigation in 
terms of what we can now divine of the cover-up, becuuse 
nothing is clear if not that Warren played a key role. The 
cover-up could in no way have succeeded bad Warren 
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wanted to find and publish the tnith. 

But what could motivate a man of such unimpeachable 
reputation to support a cover story, an obstruction of justice, 
a lie beyond any lie yet told in American political Life, aU for 
the sake of the conspimtors' skin? 

I loo agree that Warren's integriiy is not to be doubted. It 
was evidently in some respects quite strong. But what if your 
strong integrity, for example, is confromed with a choice it U 
not familiar with, a problem mere integrity might not know 
how to solve? What if the choice is not between truth and 
falsehood but between faUehood and oblivion? What does 
"a patriot of unimpeachable integrity" do if the choke is 
between covering up a murder and sending a whole world lo 
the brink of war? 

Recall (hat Warren resisted the commission appointment 
to begin with and had to have his arm twisted by Johnson in 
a lengthy private session before agreeing lo take tbe job, a 
session from which he emerged in tears everyone presumed 
were motivated by bb love of the dead chief, but which might 
as easily have been motivated by something else, Warren 
himseir suggested thereafter a different interpretation when 
he spoke so ominously of “iiational security" consideiations 
bound up with the assassination, and then scaled up certain 
documents and evidence for seventy-five years (uotU 2039),*’ 
The cover story of Dallas appears lo be many-layered. It 
has the imernal structure of boats within boxes. We struggle 
to gel past the lone-Oswald theory and to assert (against all 
kind of psychological and pseudophilosophicaL as well as 
political defenses) the strict technical need for a conspiracy 
theory of some kind, that b, fora reconstruction of the crime 
on the premise that there was a minimum of two gunmen. 
The simple-minded inclinalion of faithful citizens b to think 
that this need, once esta bibbed in public debate, must 
necessarily lead to the truth. On the contraiy, the 
disintegration of the lone-assassin cover story only intro- 
duces us to the really difTiculi part of the controversy, (he 
question of who did It If Oswald did not, or who was with 
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him if he was noi alone. And in this second phase of the 
controversy, the need will be to pierce the second layer of the 
Dallas cover, namely, the story that Oswald was a Castroite 
agent whose purpose was to avenge the Cuban revolution 
against Kennedy for the Bay of Pigs and the CIA’s attempts 
on C^tro’s life. 

This was the apparent theory of Lyndon Johnson and 
other right-wingers who from time to lime have hinted they 
were never altogether convinced by the Warren conclusion. 
For example, Jesse Curry, Dallas police chief at the time of 
the assassination, said in 1969 (celebrating the coming of 
Nixon?) that he himself had doubts about the lone-Oswald 
idea, leaving out the fact that he and his department ran a big 
part of the investigation themselves and were responsible for 
much of the deception that crippled the investigation at its 
base. **We don’t have any proof that Oswald fired the rifie,” 
he said. “No one has been able to put him in that building 
with the gun in his hand.’’^* 

Another Texan, i.yndon Johnson in retirement, let fall a 
few side thoughts on the assassination to WaltcrCronkite in 
the famous September 1969 interview and then to Time 
writer Leo Janos somewhat later. Janos published his report 
on Johnson's last days in \)\c Atlantic Monthly for July 1973. 
The relevant passage runs as follows: 

During coffee, the talk turned to President Kennedy, 
and Johnson expressed his belief that the assassination 
in Dallas had been part of a conspiracy. “I never 
believed that Oswald acted alone, although I can accept 
that he pulled the trigger." Johnson said that when he 
had taken office he found that “we had been operating a 
damned Murder Inc. in the Caribbean." A year or so 
before Kennedy's death a CIA-backed assassination 
team had been picked up in Havana. Johnson 
speculated that Dallas had been a retaliation for this 
thwarted attempt, although he couldn’t prove it. "After 
the Warren Commission reported in, I asked Ramsey 
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Clark (then Attorney General] to quietly look into the 
whole thing. Only two weeks later he reported back that 
he couldn’t find anything new." Disgust tinged 
Johnson's voice as the conversation came to an end. “I 
thought 1 had appointed Tom Clark's son— 1 was 
wrong." 

Then on April 25, 1975, CBS released a formerly 
unrelcased segment of Cronkite's September 1969 interview 
with Johnson containing the same views quoted by Janos, 
but a little less explicitly put. Cronkite asks Johnson if he 
thought there was an "international connection" in the 
Kennedy murder, and Johnson puckers his eyes, stares at 
Cronkite, waits a moment, then says he cannot "completely 
discount" it. “However," he goes on, "I don't think wc ought 
to discuss suspicions because there’s not any hard evidence 
that Oswald was directed by a foreign government. Or that 
his sympathies for other governments could have spurred 
him on in the effort. But he was quite a mysterious fellow and 
he did have connections that bore examination on the extent 
of the infiucnce of those connections on him, and I think 
history will deal with much more than wc are able to now." 
The Warren people “did the best they could. ... But 1 don’t 
think that they, or me or anyone else b always absolutely 
sure of everything that might have motivated Oswald or 
others that could have been involved."*' 

The Oswald connections that Johnson wants us to think 
about (remember both he and Police Chief Curry are 
expressing these doubts about Warren at the springtide of 
Nixon power, 1969) arc the connections implied by hb 
defection to Soviet Russia and his membership in the Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee. Wc have seen that these are 
peculiar connections— whether Johnson knew it or not, by 
the way, and whether Warren knew it or not. Oswald b much 
more substantially linked into the U.S. than into the USSR 
or Cuban intelligence systems from the days of his training in 
the Russian language at the CIAU-2 base at Atsugi, clear 
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through the Russian adventure, and back to the New 
Orleans- Dallas shuttle in ihe bosotn of the Great White 
Russian Ciarist csik communiiy and the veterans of Fiasco. 

The public record docs not idJ us what to make of Oswald 
and his game, but it docs suggest that he was no more a left- 
winger than a loner, and that his apparent attachments 
included both the CiA and the FBI. He may have been 
simply an FBI informer bullied into the assassination job 
by an FBI agent threatening his wife's awkward status, as 
OTooJe speculates. He may have been a CIA operative 
covering as an FBI informer, for such is the way of the 
clandestine sphere, and one cannot often be sure where the 
spiral of deception finally closes and the spy's absolute 
political identiiy'becomes manifest. Howard Hunt, in the 
motto to his post- Watergate autobiography, would muse 
that the spy can have no loyalty more final than his loyalty to 
himself because to do hU work he must be able to 
accommodate all masters. Perhaps Oswald too w^ould be the 
last to know for what or for whom he was working on the 
bottom line. 

But what did we all believe in 1964 about i he integrity of 
our upper government? What did we believe about spies, 
cUndestinism, real poinik , about intrigue a methtxj of 
decision-making a Eld murder as an instrumcm of policy? In 
J964 we could not yet even see through the fraud we cal I "the 
Gulf of Tonkin incident.'' We may look back in some chagrin 
to recall that the **eveni" that aroused the Senate to give 
Johnson the legal wherewithal to make big war in Vietnam 
was conceived, planned, and staged exactly todojusithat— 
6y/orcej we siiti cannot name. We sec the whole story of the 
Vietnam war as one unbroken cover-up designed, to deceive 
not “the enemy** but us. the people of the land, the ones who 
paid the costs of war. 

But what could Warren have been able to believe in 1964? 
Hearing of a conspiracy to assassinate Kennedy and 
reviewing the most prominent features of Oswa!d*s vita 
under the pressure of Johnson's Red -conspiracy interpreta- 
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tion. Warren might easily have been persuaded that there 
hod indeed been a conspiracy of Castroite Reds behind 
Oswald . There could even fee a Russian presence in the affair 
(Oswald's defection, the secrets given over, Marina the niece 
of a highly placed Soviet intelligence official, the possibility 
of brainwashing, etc.). If such a thing ever got out. the 
United States would find itself pubJidy confronting, ready 
or not. the most classic of all causes of war. the murder oft he 
head of state by a hostile foreign power. , 

Moreover, since Castro's Cuba had enjoyed the protec- 
tion of the Soviet Union ever since the Missile Crisis, how 
could an armed dash with Cuba be confined to the j 
Caribbean? Given that Russian and American A-bombs had 
been pressed so hotly up against each other the preceding 
OctolKr. how could Warren countenance pursuing an 
investigation that might press them up against each other 
more holly still? 

Perhaps the question of Warren’s motivation can never be 
settled. Presuming it will be cstahlishcd that he and his 
commission's verdicts were wrong, and that Oswald really j 

was a patsy, one can form answers to the question, "How | 

could Warren have done it?" lessawesodic than the theory I 
have just sketched out. Maybe it was th^t he didn't know, 
that Ihe evidence seemed less dear then than it does a decade 
later, that he was misled by the police. Cl A and FBI, that he 
was in a hurry to get the onerous task out of the way, or that | 
his liberal ideology blinded him to indications of conspiracy. 

I have no desire to rule out such aliernatives. What f do 
claim, however, is that dose study of the evidence available 
to Warren through his cojnrnission's own invesitigation will 
raise to any open mind the question of whether or not 
Warren turned aside from the Zapruder film, the absurdities 
of the singlc-buUet theory, and the mysteries of Oswald's 
identity and Ruby's motive on purpose . with anrntem/on to 
hide the truth, not to protect the guilty, but because he had 
b[:en persuaded that the truth, let out. could lead to a nuclear 
war. 
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Alfernstive Models of 11/22/63 

One cannot discuss Dcaicy Pla/a conspiracy theories 
without taking up an early and persisting specimen, the John 
Birch Society theory that the assassination cabal originates 
within the orbits of the Council of Foreign Relations, the 
Bilderbcrg Group, the secret Round Tables, the inner power 
sphere of the Rockefeller-Morgan>Roth$child world system. 
TheJBS would say it was Yankee power that kilted JFK. as I 
would say it was Cowboy power. Yankees are as capable as 
other types of turning against their own, and it seems self- 
evident from the problem remaining before us that they were 
quite capable of abandoning the pursuit of his killers as soon 
as it was convenient to do so and going along with the 
Johnson program of progress through war. Kennedy was far 
to the left within the coalition through which he sought to 
govern, even in his own base and constituency. By fall of 
1963. he had probably **lost the support of his peers,** in 
Indira Gandhi*s phrase. But it is naive of the JBS to think 
Yankee power could have succeeded in covering up such a 
I thing in an important Cowboy capital like Dallas. 

Then did the CIA do it? 

This is likely to be the most appealing cover-up of all. now 
that the CIA has lost so much of its former charm. **TheCT A 
did it.**)^ But as I argue here and there in this book, and 
especially in the essay on McCord (chapter 8), this could 
easily be a meaningless shibboleth. The interior of the CIA 
appears strongly polycentric', there are ideological nooks 
and crannies within it. What the Intelligence side sees is not 
always what the Operations side reacts to. Indeed, it is 
former CIA agents like George OToole, Phillip Agee. Victor 
Marchetti, Jon Marks, and others who arc currently 
contributing so much impulse to the campaign for a new 
JFK investigation and uniformly they are of Intelligence, not 
Operations. 

We can easily get lost below this level. The names of the 
organizations that enter the expert discussions at this point 
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are no longer so familiar. Now we come upon stranger beasts 
the likes of Permindex, Six Star, Intertcl. Interpol, the Great 
Southwest Corporation ... the Illuminati. But on the 
evidence as we have it, the plot of Dealey Plaza could not 
have succeeded without the specific collusion of elements of 
the Dallas Police Department, the FBI. theCI A. and various 
branches of military intelligence. 

But this docs not teach us to conclude that the FBI did it, 
or the CIA did it, and so on. The very multitude and 
magnitude of public institutions apparently implicated in the 
crime and/or its cover-up actually suggest a different and 
not so overwhelming picture of **thc cabaf,** naoKly, that 
these institutions were drawn in by pieces from the bottom 
rather than as entities from the top; drawn in by an 
ideologically, politically, and morally corrupt renegade 
agentry rather than ordered in by commands flowing 
routinely downward through the bureaucratic hierarchy. We 
can still risk assuming, that is, without flying in the face of all 
reason, that the cabal is not inclusive, its dominion not 
universal throughout our political system, that there is a 
residual, basic loyalty to the Constitution and our tradition- 
al democratic and republican values flowing through the 
national defense and security institutions. This is not to say 
that such loyalty is not put to the night in every storm, only 
that it is not totally stupid to assume that it may still in some 
little pan survive— in DOD, CIA, FBI, etc. We might 
assume that these institutions have merely been penetrated, 
not commandeered, in much the same way that our typical 
big-city constabulary has been penetrated by organized ^ 
crime but (possibly) not totally conquered by it. 

Yet there is nothing so very reassuring, is there, about the 
analogy to mobster penetration of the police. The crisis of 
**law and order** is directly rooted in the brger crisis of the 
infestation of metropolitan police by organized crime, and 
around that penetration, a vast surrounding bruise of 
bureaucratic corruption and demoralization spreading to 
the population through every institutional pore. The general 
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criminalizaiion of the police is obviously horrifying enough, 
but in theory that disease is at least confin^ to **locar 
structures and checked (if never thrown back) by action at a 
higher power level. We do not feel quite so powerless before 
a corrupt municipal police force as before a corrupt federal 
government (and military), simply because the scale of the 
former is not so overwhelming. How could we possibly 
confront the corruption and criminality of the state itself? 

If one holds out a theoretical hope that the American state 
might still be an instrument of its own salvation, and is not 
irreversibly a tool of big crime, big business, big militarism 
and right-wing treason, that is not to say that the following 
picture of Dallas is so very much more hopeful. Only that 
there is a little more time in it. 

In our review of Frontier Camelot, we have observed an 
intensely inflamed line of conflict running between the 
Kennedy side and the Johnson side of the I960 electoral 
coalition. We have traced out the line of this conflict chiefly 
with respect to the main foreign policy issues Kennedy had to 
face— Cuba and Vietnam. Rut we have also noted that this 
conflict is apparent in every phase of Frontier Camclot's life, 
in domestic policy as in foreign policy, in substance as in 
style. 

1 have proposed the Yankee-Cowboy model as a simple 
structure to situate the events in which this conflict unfolded. 
From this perspective, wc identify Kennedy as a left-wing 
Yankee, adopt^ child and hero of the Eastern Establish- 
ment, and Nixon as a right-wing Cowboy. 1 he game began 
in earnest in I960 when Kennedy beat Nixon by the 
narrowest of margins through the expedient of allying 
himself with the most right-wing elements in the Democratic 
party around Johnson. (Cowboy Nixon's strategy was the 
mirror image of Kennedy’s: his running mate was the 
Massachusetts Yankee Henry Cabot Lodge.) Then Kennedy 
scuttled a basic project of the Nixon-Juhnson group, the Bay 
of Pigs invasion, pet project of the very Cowboys whose 
fiercc-warrior rhetoric he had so cynically coopted fur 
campaign purposes. 
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From the furies generated by that immediate internal 
conflict about Cuba and what wc came to call “Third World 
Revolution," the line led only to one escalation after 
another, each new battle compounding prior differences, 
all ihfc.whilg pressing the mijitarvbudiict down and 
' finally trying to lum the FRJ against the rebcDious^ay oF 
Higs-cliquc^ theXIA. — - 

The magnitude of this battle wc can appreciate better 
from afar, after the fall of Saigon and the liberation of Ho 
City. The stakes in the fight over Cuba in 1961 were the 
underlying if not explicit stakes in every American fight that 
transpired thereafter to May Day 1975. Cowboy militarism, 
fired by the need to press outward against America’s closing 
world frontiers and force an Open Door to the Third World, 
versus Yankee imperialism, fired by the need to expand the 
Atlantic system, to reform and consolidate the Western base 
and foundation of the empire. Those arc always the 
contending inner forces. 

The first great contemporary subplot of this conflict was 
laid in that complex American experience leading from the 
twenties and Prohibition forward to the thirties, the 
l>cprcssion. Repeal, and tltc slide toward World War II. The 
Prohibition-Repeal mechanism in particular was like a 
slingshot in terms of the economic and political impetus it 
imparted to organized crime. Repeal, to put it simply, 
legalized organized crime, and it did that by legalizing its 
main product, liquor, and then more diffusely, by opening 
up the general kingdom of vice as a sector of the larger 
national economy. 

Then came Operation Underworld, another big step 
forward in the wedding of crime and the state. The Lansky 
Syndicate’s interests in Cuba became absolute during the 
early forties. Kennedy’s decision not to commit the United 
States to countering the Cuban revolution was thus in 
practice, from the standpoint of the Syndicate, a reneging on 
the basic relationship instituted by Operation Underworld, 
just as from the standpoint of the hard right it was a violation 
of the unifying principle of the domestic Cold W ar coalition. 
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the cipjy real basjs ofintcfiiflJ American unity since the c net of 
World War II, 

-"T¥en came another thickening. The CchJcn apparalui 
was incorporated within the womb antfbowels of the 
American foreign intelligence system; this was probably the 
bailgame by itself. Everything after this, on top of Operation 
Underworld, was probably just a consequence of this 
merger. How can a naive, trusting, democratic republic give 
its secrets to crime and its innermost ear to the spirit of 
centra I European fascism and expect not to see its 
Constitution polluted, its traditions abused, and its 
consciousness of the surrounding world manipulated 

ultimately out of ail realistic m h Jr nnuf. only 

naturyjandjogica l that things would go toward Dallas front 

Mead ow , toward Watergate from the burning of the 
T^orhutnJie . 

In Frontier Camclot the Cowboy/ Yankee contradictions 
arc all present, all agitated, all at full spin and drive. First the 
Bay of Pigs showdowii, then the Missile Crisis showdown, 
then the big-sicci showdown, then the disarmament 
showdown, then the oil^epletion showdown, then the civil- 
rights showdown, ,then the astounding shoHidown-belwMiir^, 
hfiJBl andJ he CIA in the swamps of Lakej*outcha n ra in , 
jhc.£i'£rgtede&r o N a’me Key , 

Then on top of that, in September 1963. came Kennedy's 
fim clear restraint of further escalation of the Vietnam war. 

He began to move toward disengagement and a negotiated 
agreement with yet another new Communist regime. £mm_ 

-American polirioal imaginationof iheearly bixties, what was 
not-imperiled-by such rec kl es s araf sudden departures front 
the stundard^nticommunism of th$ fifties? If there was ever 
to be a time when old-minded paifiotism must kill the king, 
was 1963 not the time? 

So the motive of the Syndicate couples with the motive of 
the Nazi-Czarisi intelligence clique^ of American antkom- 
munism, of the military elite, of the independem oilmen, of 


reaction, of racism: Everything in America that wants and 
likes and believes in guns and the supremacy of force over 
value was at hair-t rigger against Kennedy when he resolved 
that he would no more lead the country into a big land war in 
Vietnam than in to a full-scale over-the-bcach operation in 
Cuba. 

That was September, that indubitable and final clarifica- 
tion of Kennedy's intentions, jp October, the T exas 


Democratic jiany j£iiL£:QnnaiLyjip.iQ Jiffc Kctinedy-^houf 
^g omihgi rowii to m end fences in Texas as soon as possible. 
^TEFp atsy w^ln^o£M-^Dei^osilory .The**Wantcd For 
Treason" posters were printed. The Vietnam war was about 
to take place. 

So who was Oswald? Now even Ford admits he doesn’t 
know. The campaign to rcHjpcn the investigation of Deaky 
Plaza succeeded at least lo that extent. The likes of Time, 
Inc.* and CBS and Ford will cling to the theory that Oswald 
killed Kennedy, but by the time of the CBS special of 
Thanksgiving 1975. even they had been compelled to admit 
that the loner theory of Oswald had not withstood a decade 
of criticism. But now they want to say that Oswald mus[ have 
been a Castro agent. 

This move was antic Ipatcd by I'h^ Assassi nation 
Informal ion Bureau in its January 1975 conference at 
Boston University. "The Politics of Conspiracy," when it 
called for a larger efTort to understand Oswald from the 
standpoint of his bureaucratic and personal associations. 
Ttie no-conspiracy position is going to collapse, we 
predicted, and w^hen that happens, and saddenly everyone is 
ait assassination buff or a conspiracy freak, then the great 
ctaim of the cover-up artists will be that Oswald was part of q 
left wing conspiracy answering to Cuban or Russian disci- 
pline. 

- This repeats completely the bias of the Warren Conunis- 
siort in iU original work. Always for them the word 
"conspiracy" actually meaiu "intemational Communist 
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conspimcy" such that ihe alteriuiiivc lo :he lone-assasiiifi 
concept was uxioizuilically ihe next thing to war. The idea 
that a conspiracy lo murder Kcnnirdy mighi as well be 
domestic as foreign and as well right w ing as teftwing 
certainly occurred, but if it was given any serious thought, we 
have yet to see the record of it. N’ow again, still in the time of 
Ford, the same bias is imposed: Probably there was no 
conspiracy, and if there was a conspiracy, probably it was the 
work of the Castroites or the 

After the Thanksgiving 1975 CBS specials oit JFK and 
Ford's positive reaction to them, the All! at once raised its 
tiny voice to say tliat the ctucstLoas of the assassination itself 
had by no means been resolved by CBS’s sclf-commissiornMl 
board of inquiry (as if CBS had a mandate to resolve this 
dispute!), and that nobody was going to get any where at all 
with the question. **Who was (JswaJd'?’^ by starting out 
convinced that Oswald killed Kennedy. That was where 
Warren had started. Any new investigation starting from the 
same assumption will come to the same or worse confusion. 
As it always was, and as it will remain until an open 
investigation is carried out by some group (such as a federal 
gra nd j ury?) capa blc of command ing the pu bl ic t rust, the key 
question is still, “Who killed JFK?" Oswald is not yet proved 
guilty. 

But at the same time, the question of Oswald's identity 
obviously remains one of the outstanding sub mysteries of 
the larger drama and eomains within it many of the decisive 
threads. If it is explored wit horn a presupposition of 
Oswald's guilt, it can prove a reward ing— a startling, an 
astonishing—area of study. For my part, I would have no 
desire to try^ lo anticipate the outcome of such a study were it 
not for the insistence with which Warren defenders press the 
unfounded picture of Oswald as the lone assassin upon the 
public consciousness. Be reminded that it is a iheory that 
Oswald did it, not a fact— a minority theory to bool. 
However speculative it must be, then, Ihe presentation of a 
different theory of Oswald seems juslifted if only to counter 
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I he impression that Oswald, whatever else, must have been a 
leftwinger. 


From his involvement in top-secret CIA intelligence work 
(the U-2 Oighls) at a big CIA base(Alsugi), we surmise that 
Oswald became a ClA workman while he was still a Marine. 
From the peculiarities of his defection in 1959 and his turn- 
around and return in 1962— how pi^ipilous the going, how 
smooth the coming back— we surmise that he was in the 
Soviet Union on CIA business for whisiuHM'o^f Marxist— 
cTi^ve g— came back to the United 
^.States, he was met by one CJA operative (Raikin), taken 
'under the wing of another CIA operative (dc Mohreii- 
schildt), and accepted in the two most mililantly reactionary 
communities in the United States at the time (the White 

Russians and the e xile_ Cpbami), — - — 

^ Afgumtrg iTftwaM~TiiIiht have been a CIA man. what 
possible mission could have brought him to this scene? 

Think back to the Bay of Pigs Fiasco and recall tlie anger 
of Cuban exile reaction to Kennedy's last-min tile shortening 
of the invasion effort and his rcrusaJ al the crisis of tlie 
beachhead to stand by implied promises of su pport. We 
know onw that a group Himi mfl if il 


"Kixoiaka s t cnt i mcW MyiMMi-pt>!Kitaliy fl T0J3odlb .lhr an i U- — . 

^ Cn'iim Cubans in rhf ir ^"4 

_thel r de sire forc^ issua. — 

' A militant faction of this group broke regulardiscipline In 
the period after the Fiasco, the period in which Kennedy 
Tired Warren commissioner-to-be Allen DuJks, ins la lied 
John McCone in his place, and threatened “to smash the 
CIA into a thousand pieces and scatter it to thewinds. Uhis 
JsMakflway- corq ponen l__opejr^ ed inde^ndentl y of official 

' control a nd ^rried ^outT^yit^^ exjle Cu bans, ^ts ov^ 

“'pm-ptick'* raids aloniltie Cuban coast,.These 
attacks wei‘e^^ta;^■f^D 7 n^>ases in^jrffifiJJAQ^-Slpi^ “ ~ 

— TWrgjirairexfstrtf. ll WM^^ni^ed. It was beingfund^. 

It was getting large supplies of weapons. 1( was mounting 
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ilkga) operations from within the coiiiinemal interior. Vet 
ICe^ncdy eoiild not find il. And parlicuJiiriy afit-r ihe 
October l %2 Misi^ile Crisis, k^ihad to find it, because he hud 
10 shut k down; for now he had promised the Russians that 
the United States would respect the integrity of the Castro 
_£oy£nuQent. How dp you looi: for such a group? 

You a trusted Hgem with the right background and 
capabilities. You dress up your agent to look likeune oftbe 
other side’s agents. You get your agent circulating in the 
ftighl paltqrns.of thj? s^^ com munities. 

_ -jQbvrou%-we.are still farl^ m nKiS: 
what Osw ald’s identi ty andToleleail^wcieJj^ 

■— the~hy p5t}ii^is th arbes TTus the avai _tal?J 
— ^terTie was a loy^ ^tA m aji i£ju_oui 4»4ie1p-lDcatc-the 
renegade Bay of Pigs ^rquj^ijuiucl-JW^eftc t rat e it rftnd 
^^n determme i ff^oTganizat jon , backin | t- aad44an5. ^;he now- 
famous Oswald letter to the Dallas FBI of November 19, 
f96J, which the FBI first destroyed and Lhcn lied about, and 
which it now says contained a threat to blow up its Dallas | 
office,wasjustaslikelyawamingfroiD Osw aid Uiut he had I 
d iscovered a plot aga iiist the President’s life set t o be s prung [ i 
that Friday in Dallas. and Jus. coniroi could, not | 

gues s lhiC-FBI.i:ojttimunicatipns were not secure, or that T~ 

Os ^id himsel f was all the whlfe being grobnicd for ihe role ' 
oTpaj£y. - — - - 
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The Gold'Dutflow Crisis 

The gold’outfiow crisis of January-Febmary showed the 
Yankees how vulnerable the Vietnam war of the Cowboy 
administration had made the American economy and all 
tho!SE economics that depended on h, There were sophisticat- 
ed ways to mystify the fact, and they were used, but most of 
the world had no trouble grasping the main thrust of events. 
The larger economk system of the Western world as a whole 
was suffering from another great malaise which in some way 
or another was connected to the Vietnam war. Interpretation 
was, as it remains, of course, open to the usual Ideological 
variations, and as there were those who decided Vietnam was 
getting too expensive to win and those who decided it was 
getting too expensive to lose, the new realbfation about the 
actual magnitude of the cost did not In itself settle a thing, 
except that the fight would grow more intense. 
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The Tel Offensive 

Tliis wa$ ana^her event both fatally unambiguous and 
uilimately mystifying. AU parties to the dispute would 
continue tn agree that Tel was a major event, fiiH of military 
meanings and political consequences— whatever they might 
turn out to be* For who in 1968 could sec how the war was 
going to turn out? Cowboys thought the main thing about 
Tet was that the opposing rorces, in an all-units, all-out 
attack* had been beaten back from their objectives, maukd 
and spent beyond powers of recovery, provided that the 
United States and friendlies would now seize the time. 
Yankees tended to ihiok, on the contrary, that Tei's main 
teaching was that it was indeed the strategy of military 
escalation itself that had failed. If you could ficki a half- 
million men in Vietnam and commit the strategic squadrons 
at such length and such intensity and still get o Tet offensive 
unannounced, then something was wrong with the strategy 
and/or the assumptions upon which it was founded. Ihe 
economy was meanwhile bleeding away, main arteries open 
and gushing. West Europe was blanching. If the Americans 
lost grip, what would become of the rest? The correct 
strategy must then be to cut Vietnam losses and bid to hold 
the line in Thailand, where couditions were better. 

Precisely according to their material imercsts and their 
historical perspectives, Yankee eonsciousness afRrmed the 
priority of the Atlantic basin while Cowboy consciousness 
affirm^ the priority of the Pacific rim. Formerly these 
images had bttu harmonised in the conduct of a two-from, 
two-oecan, two-theater war, a great Atlantic and Pacific 
effort Joined and supported equally by all descendants of 
Civil War foes. This World War II coaUtion endured in the 
strategy of two-front Cold War in which Red Russia traded 
places with Nazi Germany and Rod China with Fascist 
Japan, a friend for a foe and a foe for a friend. With the Tet 
offensive, people started pulling back from the coalition. 
Naturally enough , the ones who were the first to pull back 
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were the ones who had the least to win from staying in and 
winning and the most to lose from slaying in and Losing, (he 
Yankees. 

Historian Geoffrey Barraclough of Oxford and Brandeis 
writes of this moment *^lhat the war in Vietnam, and the 
mounting inflation that ensued, undermrned the imernation- 
al system built up since 1947, and in particular weakened the 
position of the United States, the linchpin of the system.” > 
He quotes C. Fred Bergsten of the Brookings Institution and 
the Kissinger fraternity: ”Afier 1967, the rules and 
institutional bases of the old structure began .to disinte- 
grate."^ 

This sense of collapse prompts the Yankee rcjeciion of 
Johnson. Barraclough observes, *"ln retrospect, it would 
seem probable that the operative Cause [of Johnson"s 
‘‘rutircmcnl"] was less the much advertised student unrest 
than a revolt of big business and corporate finance, 
frighten^ by the damage Johnson's policies were inflicting 
on the U.S. economy and on its economic position abroad."^ 
This "revolt of big business and corporate finance” is what 1 
imagine was at the base of the movcmenl afoot early In I96S 
ID get rid of Johnson: a Yankee revolt. 


The Abdication of Johnson 

The tell-tale sign that Johnson's March 31 stepdown was 
a result of a power play was the number of chieftains of the 
opposing tribe who played key roles in the ceremonies of 
transition, most notably and visibly the top-class Yankee 
gunslingers Clark Clifford. Averill Harriman, Cyrus Vance, 
and George Ball Defense Secretaty Clifford was the acting 
chief national executive presiding behind the scenes from his 
perch over the Defense Department because it was {and is) 
basically the Defense Department that the president of the 
United States is required! to rule. Harriman and Vance set up 
the Paris peace talks. Vance defused the Pueblo incidem. 
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BrII wcm la ihe UN, All Ihc old boy^ were spinning nnd 
driving togetiier.^ 

Thai Johnson’s decision not to rtin in J9Gfi was $qmchow 
forced upon him h to my mind further Indicated in such 
detiiils a$ (a) the suddenness of his move, (b) his failure to 
pass power on to & designated heir the likes of John 
Connally, and fc) the extent to which the stepdown 
benefited hui main blood enemies: the Kennedy's and the 
Yankee Establishment. Johnson's abdication as well as his 
switch to a negotiated settlement line on Vietnam may be 
more dearly seen as outcomes of in internal power struggle 
much like the struggle wc discerned in the record of Frontier 
Caiuelol. [ am far from wanting to say that Johnson^s 
downfall was in the least detached from the Tet Offensive, or 
the rise of the antiwar movemern, or the degeneration of the 
Atlantic-system Free World economy under the burden of 
limitless Vietnam expen On the conirary, these large 
social motions, '‘coiiLlagendes^ of world-historicai scale, 
deHned the terms of clandcsLine power struggle and 
determined the objectives of its panicipaots: the Cowboy to 
win a war believed to be winnable except for domestic and 
internal dissension, the Yankee lo break off a war believed to 
be unwinnable except through an internal police siate^ both 
sides fighting for control of the levers of military and states 
police power through comroj of the presidency. Johnson's 
Ides of March was a less bloody Dallas, but it was a Dallas 
Just the same: it came of a concerted effort of conspirators to 
install a new national policy by clandestine means. Its main 
difference from Dallas is that it finally did not succeed. 


I'he Turn Toward Peace 

Was the Eugene McCarthy campaign a stalking horse for 
Kennedy? By design or by flaw, it had that effect. It warmed 
the waters and perfumed the air for the Kennedy antiwar 
campaign. When Kennedy stepped out to soar he already 
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knew where the wind was. So did the humers. 

What is it about the Kennedys' politics and situation that 
makes It possible for this Irish Catholic and decidedly 
nonesiablishmem family to form national electoral coali- 
tions inclusive of big-city machines, academic libemls, and 
the Establishment? We have noted (chapter 2) how the 
Kennedy link with the WASP Establishment was formed in 
pre-World War [I days when father Joseph and son John 
'were at the Court of St. James: sympathies tendered the 
English aristocracy became the basis of Arneiicau prestige. 
Hut what was the basis, for example, of John Kennedy's 
access to Johnson in I960 or Robert Kennedy's to Daley in 
1968? 

However the Kennedy presidemial coalition was formed, 
it was In the process of forming again tn 1 968around Robert. 
Wc do not and cannot ever know whether he would have 
returned the crown to the East, but we should not forget that 
at the time of his assassination he had assembled a 
prowithdrawal coalition easily strong enough to dominate 
the Democratic party and carry off the nomination, and that 
owing to Johason's early “retirement," he would have 
enjoyed the further advantage of not having to face an 
incumbent. 


The Assassination of K ing 

The problems with the lone-Ray theory are much the 
same as the problems with the lone-Oswaldj Four 
eyewitnesses to the April 4 killing, inclijding two police 
detectives spying on King, said they saw the gunman in 
bushes on the ground, not in the sccond-siury window in 
which Ray was said to have been perched. The angle of the 
mortal wound is consistent with a shot fired from the 
ground, incDosistcnt with a shot fired from the second story. 
For (he alleged murder weapon, a riOe, to be aimed at the 
correct angle from the bathroom window alleged to have 
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been Ray'^ rtCiit, the butt wuuld have had to project into the 
wall, Ray's travels after the assassination took him to 
Montreal and then Europe, though (hke Oswald) he had no 
visible purse. He travcl«J under the aliases Eric S. Galt, Paul 
Bridgman^ and George Ramon Bncyd, which turned out to 
be names of real people living in Montreal, all Ray's age, all 
Ray's build, all bearing an astonishing facial lesembLance to 
Ray, including in one case identical scars. And so on. 

Ray's first lawyer, Alabaman Arthur Hanes, convinced 
Ray to sell the rights to his story as the only way to raise 
funds for legal defense. The author thus retained came to 
pressure Hanes not to let Ray tcslify in eourt for fear of 
compromising the commercial prospects of the forthcoming 
book— according to Ray, who therefore dissolved the 
contract. 

His next lawyer, Percy Foreman, connected to the 
H, L, Hunt empire, took the stance from the start that Ray's 
only reasonable tactic was to plead guilty, which he did only 
after he and his family strenuously resisted^ all Foreman's 
lawyerly skills almost could not make them see the necessity 
of a guilty plea, (The guilty plea guaranteed, of course, 
against a serious trial and a serious investigation.) Foreman 
w as at the same Lime involved in a blg-moncy deal on the 
book rights to Ray’s story, a deal whose only commercial 
premise obviously was that Ray would in fact be convicted as 
the real assassin of King. Foreman told the Ray family that 
he '^didn't want Jimmy to testify because he'd talk about 
conspiracy,'’ Strange reason, but it may ring a distant bdl to 
learn that Foreman was also one of Jack Ruby's lawyers 
during the noKronspiracy period. Meanwhile, the only 
witness who positively connected Ray to the crime was a 
drunk, alleged to be on the Memphis police payrolls as an 
informant, whose wife testified that, at the lime of the 
shooting, he "was drunk and saw nothing," 

Ray's later assertion of innocence does not reject the 
possibility that he may have been unwittingly used: "1 
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personally did nol shoot Dr. King, but 1 may have been 
partly responsible " The evidence of conspiracy and cover- 
up has persuaded Coretla King among others that a new 
investigation is necessary; "i do not believe an impartial 
investigation has been held.’* As of early 1976, it had nol 
been held because of the refuial of the Tennessee court to let 
Ray reverse his guilty plea. 


The May Memos of Hoover 

This Is the battery of memos signed May Id with which 
Hoover formally launched the FBI's so-called counter* 
insurgency imelligence program, called "Cointelpro," the 
explicit purpose of which was to crush the civil rights and 
antiwar movement, the New Left, We do nol yet know all the 
details of Cointelpro, we do not know its full range;, above 
all, we do not know its impact-^cKcept (bat there is no longer 
a New Left. But we have the large prim up front and it is not 
hard to deduce the basic variations. Directing all olTios to 
mount an attack on the "New Left movement and Its key 
activists ,. .who spout revolution and unlawfully challenge 
sodely to obtain their demands," Hoover wrote that "the 
purpose of this program is to expose, disrupt and otherwise 
neutralize the activities of the various New Left organiza- 
tions, their leaders hip and adherents. It is imperative that the 
activities of these groups be followed on a continuous basis 
so we may take advantage of all opportunities for 
counterintelligence and also inspire action where ciicum- 
stances warrant." He said, "consideration must be given to 
disrupting the organized anarchistic activity of these 
groups .., the devious niEtneuvcrs and duplicity of whose 
activists, . . can paralyze institutions of learning, induction 
centers, cripple traffic, and tie the arms of law enforcement 
officials to the detriment of our society. . . . Law and order is 
mandatory for any civUizaiion to survive 
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Tht A!^ABssLn«tton or KFK 

fiesides ihc womBn in the polka dot dress, there are the 
following mysteries in the RFK shooting:^ 

L The Los Angeles coroner, L'hotnas T. Noguchi, 
insisted from the first that the shuts fatal to Kennedy were 
fired from the rear, point blank to the hack of his neck, not 
from Sirkan's position, several fcct in froni of Kennedy, As in 
the JFK case, this problem of (he direction ofthelelhal fire is 
basic. 

2. The ballet taken from Kennedy's neck and the bullet 
taken from the body of newsman William Wiesel have never 
been matched to the same pistol. 

5, The bulkl removed from Kennedy has never been 
conclusively matched to the iver Johnson .22 Cadet, the 
revolver the police took from Sirhan. 

' 4. There is even a single-bullet theory. Since Sirhan^s 
pistol hdd OAly eight bullets and seven were recovered from 
the bodies and there were three bullet holes in the ceding, the 
L.A. police were inspired, Specter-likc, to theorize that one 
of these bullets went up through a ceiling paitcl, ricocheted 
off the floor, bounced up and wounded a bystander in the 
head. In the summer of E975, Kennedy aide and former 
Congressman Allard Lowenstein reported that the Los 
Angeles police had destroyed the ceiling panels. 

5. The L.A, police might have laid the ballistics doubts 
to rest long since by simply tesL-ftring the Sirhaa pbtoL^ On 
one occasion they did carry out a test firing, but the results 
were odd. Yes, the police said, the test proved it against 
Sirhan, the bullet fired from his pistol intoa watertankand 
recovered compared positively with the bullet removed from 
Kennedy. But closer inspection turned up the fact that the 
serial number of the pistol fired in this test was totally 
different from the serial number of Sirhan's pistol. This 
embarrassment doubtless reinforced the natural shyness of 
the police, and the ten volumes of evidence collected by the 
unit set up to investigate “Special Unit: Senator*" are still 
secret ’ 
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Whatever time teaches us to think about the origins of the 
RFK assassination, its result w^as the destruction of the 
Yankee effort at unhorsing the Cowboys in 1%S. The 
no mi nation of McCarthy had always been impossible, and 
the ascendancy of Hubert Humphrey guaranteed against 
any basic new departure.^ in U.S. foreign policy and 
Vietnam, 

Then came Chicago against the background of Prague, 
Paris, Mexico City, Then the election of Nixon, the 
continuation of war and repression - the secret wars, Bach 
Mai, Kent Stale, Jackson State, Watergate. 
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Watergate 


Waiergme is a iabynmh we traverse in three directions 
trt the foihtving essays on Howard Hughes^ Dorothy 
Hmi, and James McCord. My central claim is that the 
arrest of the Watergate burglars was the result of a set- 
up. that it was no more an accident that the Plumbers 
were cmghi than that they m the ojjices of the 
Democratic National Committee to begin with, that 
there wf rp actually f wo secret operations at Watergate., 
colliding invisibly as hunter and prey. 

Vie issues joined in this incredible intrigue are the 
general issues of the struggle between Yankees and 
Cowboys. The essay on Hughes takes up the Yankee- 
/Cowboy theme at iength and sets out to show m 
concrete detail how the larger forces thus indicated can 
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be seen at work in the huiory of Hughes and his bat ties 
and wars, first against the East Coast banking 
eombines around the Rockefellers, then against the 
imernmtonai crime Syndicate under Lansky. We 
follow step-by-step the evolution of the general 
features of the Watergate confrontation. 

'fhe essay on Dorothy Hunt’s death in an airpiane 
crash argues that the crash was the result of sabotage 
with a Watergate-related motive, bearing on the crisis 
of the Howard Hunt/ White House bkckmail scheme. 
Ido rtot know or pretend to know how or by whom this 
plane was brought down, any more than /know who 
killed the two Kennedys and Ktng.^ But just as in those 
cases, the careful review of the material evidence 
indicates that we are once again in the presence of an 
official deception in a capital case. 

The McCord essay then e.xplores in detail the 
anomalies surrounding McCord's person and role in 
Watergate. The argument is that McCord did not 
blunder, that there was no slip-up to it when he left the 
telltale tape on the door, that he was actually an anti- 
Nixon double agent responsible to Yankee interests, 
pointman in another Yankee attempt at counter- 
coup’— this one a success. 
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The H ughes Connection 


Howard Hughes's name surfaced in the story of Watergate 
on May 20* 1973, when Janies McCord tokl the Ervin 
committee and its media audience of an abandoned J072 
White House plot to steal cenain documems fram the safe of 
editor Hank Greenspun's las Vegas Sm. Greenspun wasan 
ally of Robert Maheu* ihc top Hughes aide who connecied 
the CIA and the Mafia in who came to prominence in 
the Hughes empire during the Las Vegas period, and who 
then lost out in the Las Vegas power struggle that violently 
reconrigured the Hughes empire late in 1970. McCord 
tHtified that his fellow Plumbers* Hunt and Liddy, were to 
have carried out the break-in and theft of the papers and that 
Hughes inierests were to have supplied them with a getaway 
plane and a safe hideout in an unnamed Central American 
country. 

W'hat could the Greenspun documents have been? Why 
should both Hughes and Ninon have been interested enough 
in them to attempt a robbery? 
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Liddy said [testified McCord] that Attorney General 
John Mitchell liad told him (hat Grceii 2 »pun had in his 
poiiscssian blackmail type iiifornaalicm involving a 
Democratic candidate for Frc^iident, that Mitchell 
Avanted that material, and Liddy said that this 
information was in some way racketeer-relatcd, 
indicating that if this candidate became President; the 
racketeers or national crime syndicate could have a 
comrol or influence over him as President. My 
inclination at ihLs point in time, speaking as of today, is 
lo disbelieve the allegation against the Democratic 
candidate referred to above and to believe that there 
was in reality some other motive for wanting to gel into 
Greenspun’s safe. 

For their own reasons, the senators were not tempted to 
follow that thread in their public eKamination of McCord. 
But the investigative staff took a few more steps, and some 
independent but related court cases came to term, and it thus 
became possible to build a reasonably solid speculation 
about the role Hughes and his empire played in the 
Watergate confrontation. It is still not possible for 
outsiders— i.e., ordinary ciiiwns— to form more than a 
rough sense of the underlying truth, but ihe following 
provisional reconstruction may sharpen our impression of 
the quality of the Hughes mystery and show why wc cannot 
be satisfi^ with ihe conventiunal sense that it belongs unly 
to the realm of the eccentricities of the rkh, not to the realm 
of workt-historicai politics, 

Hughes unites in his single person ail the major .sides of 
Cowboy capitalism's current situation: its compromised 
relationship to organized crime, its servility towards 
militaristic authority, its last-ditch entrepreneurial des|a: ra- 
tion and bitterness, its grad ual irans;ldrmation imo Riulticot- 
poratized (i.e., monopolized) business structures in spite of 
all. Yet Hughes was not the ally of big crime, and he was nol 
finally Nixon's friend. 
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I llughK Aloft 

In 1935, when 0ebe Rebozo was opening his first gas station 
in Miami and Richard Nixon was at Quaker school and 
Meyer Lansky was launching his Cuban projects and David 
, Rockefeller was cutting his banker’s teeth on Depression 

, economics, Howard Hughes at thirty was flying a widely 

admired aircraft of his own conception, design, and 
fabrication, the Hughes H-1 Racer, to a world speed record 
I of 353 miles per hour.* Two years later he set the coast-to- ' 

’ coast flying record of seven hours and twenty-eight minutes. i 

1 In I94J he flew around the world in a Hughes-modified t' 

[ Lockheed Lodestar, demonstrating the feasibility of a world 

air transportation network. Congress struck a medal for him 0 

in 1941 for his aviation exploits. He was a force behind the ?| 

I Lockheed Constellation, the first American high-speed [ 

passenger transport, replaced only by the big jets of the 
fifties. He was a force behind the big jets, 
i In World War II, as we noted in chapter 2, there was a 

great feeling of insecurity about the sea lanes. Industrialist 
I Henry Kaiser suggested that the best way to beat the Nazi 

I submarine menace would be to make giant airplanes that 

I could take over the work of ships. Hughes found that Idea 

congeniar and got behind it. Shortly he and Kaiser had a 
contract calling for the deUvery in 1944 of three monster 
flying boats designed to fly nonstop from Honolulu lo 
I Tokyo loaded with two batallions of armed infantry or 
equivalent. 

, By delivery date, the hull was barely begun and at least 

■ another year of work remained. In a foretaste of later 

troubles at Hughes Aircraft, the works manager quit, 
Hughes dawdled at replacing him, and twenty-one engir>eers 
resigned cn masse prolesting they were without leadership, | 

In Fcbruaiy 1944, the contract was cancelled. Itttghes i 
Oew to Washington to tell the War Production Board that 
his and Kaiser's HK-1 Hercules was not only the biggest 
airplane in the world, it was aho a flying laboratory that 
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wouki inJlucnM ihe direction of avbticm devdopnicnl for 
decades. Would it not be foolish to waste the time and money 
already invested? 

President Roosevelt was an admirer of The 

contract was rewritten, cuuing back from three planes to 
one. 

Hughes returned to California, work resumed, FDR died, 
the war ended, Lansky founded the Strip. Nixon won his 
first election, and in 1947 Republican SenaSor Owen 
Brewster of Maine angrily exposed the fad that the U.S. 
govcrntnenl had paid Hughes S66 million for XF-I Js and the 
HK-1 and had yet to receive a single airplane. 

Hughes was not alone in this vulnerable position. The ' 
United States spent some 5825 million for warplanes and 
some S6 billion for other weapons that were undelivered at 
the end of the war. Possibly Brewster recalled iheimpad of 
the Mercham-of-Deaih hearings at the end of World War J 
and sensed that Hughes's Hollywood playboyism would 
make him a sofl target on profiteering. And Brewster knew 
that Hughes was connected in a potentially scandalous 
relationship with the late President's son, Col. Elliott 
Roosevelt. 

Hughes had a Hollywood aide by ihc name of Johnny I 
Meyer whose job was lo pick up the tab for rhe 
entenainments that Hughes provided those who would do 
him favors. Meyer told the Brewster committee that between 
IM2 and 1945 he laid out about S I60JJO0 of Hughes's money 
for emertainniem of military and government officials. A 
Urge part of that, he said, provided for the entertainment of 
Col. Roosevelt, 

Besides the connections of a good name, CoL Roosevelt 
had the additional advantage of Ning chief of the 
Requirements Division of the Army Air Force Reconnais- 
sance' Branch. He was treated with due respect when he 
visited Hughes's Culver City works in the summer of 1943 
and by the way plunged into a brjiliant public romance, 
leading to marriage, with actress Faye Emerson. Meyer said 


Hughes provided the Roosevelt-Emerson party with race- 
track tickets, liquor, hotel rooms, lavish dinner parties, 
black market nylons, and a wedding party. 

The calendar showed that it was in the wdler of those 
heady days that Col. Roosevdt made the recommendatio'n 
that won for Hughes a 548 million contract (o produce the 
ultimately un produced forerunner of the XF-1 L 
The colotiel got out his piss and vinegar and charged into 
the comm it tec room to defend his honor, but possibly helped 
Brewster make a larger point by denying "with all my heart 
and soul that Johnny Meyer ever gut me a girl" and pushing 
hard the lame ussurance that he never made "fecommenda- 
t ions that would have in any way endangered the lives of the 
men under me." 

Now what could Hughes do? Had he not told Meyer to 
pay nut thb money.^ Had he not plainly hustled for the favors 
of a man whose influence was worth tens of millions to him 
in war contracts? Had his bribes not been shamelessly 
accepted by this officer-son of the president? Had the 
probable purpose of the bribes not been realLtcd? Had not 
the contracts been awarded on the president's approval? And 
then [q top all, the planrs had never even been delivered. Was 
it worse than wasteful? Was the XF'1 1 a straight rip-ofT? 
Was the Spruce Goose not an unflyablc travesty from the 
start? 

So Hughes came to the hearing tieless in an open shirt, 
sloppy work pants, and an old brown fedora to defend 
himself. He began by accepting and then brushing aside 
Brewster's charges about inHuence buying; "All thealreraft 
companies were doing the same thing," he said. 

I believe Meyer patterned bis work after what he saw 
in other companies. I don't know whether it's a good 
system or not. But the system did obtain. And it 
certainly did not seem fair for all my competitoni to 
entertain while 1 sat back and ignored the government 
and its officials. You. Senator, are a lawmaker, and if 
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you can pass a law that no one can entertaifi Army 
offucers and you can enforce it, 111 be glad to abide by it 
1 never wanted lo bother with it* If you can get others lo 
do business that way, HI be glad to do so, loo. 

Then he bore down. Influenoc was not even the real issue 
Ln the hearing, be said* no more than the issue was his guilt or 
Innocence in the question of delivering the airplanes. 

The hearings, said Hughes, were part of a weJl-heeJcd 
Wall Street conspiracy to force him out of control of I'WA. 
Senator Brewster in particular was privy to this conspiracy, 
Hughes claimed. Brewster was acting as its agent in pushing 
these hearings on Hughes. Said Hughes to a startled 
committee: 

If Senator Brewster really believed me gnilty of 
obtaining war contracts by improper means, he would 
not be lomaneing me on the inviting me to luneb* 
and making appointments over I he lelcphoite to see me 
in California, 1 charge speciTicaUy that at a lunch in the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D.C* last February* 
Senator Brewster Lr so many words told ittc that the 
hearings need not go on if 1 agreed (o merge the TWA 
airline with Pan American Airways and go along with 
the bill for a single overseas airline. 

And with that was launched an explicit and fateful 
confrontation belween Vankceand Cowboy business forces. 

Brewster was dose to Juan Trippe, the presidem of Pan 
American Airways. Fan Am was (and is) controlled by a 
high-powered Wall Street banking consort around Bocko 
fcllcr interests. Trippe's proposal was that the Congress 
legislate the merger of all of America's overseas airlines Into 
a single giant carrier. The argument for this was of the 
essence of postwar Yankee consciousness. In the wake of the 
war and under (he intense and numerous pressures of 
European recojist ruction and the Cold War, European 
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capitalism found it convenient to the point of necessity to 
organise government-industry cartels as a means of 
generating large amounts of rmarLoe capital quickly. In 
practical terms, that meant that Americans several transoce- 
anic airliitK would have to compete against one big united 
West German Heel (Lufthansa), one big united British fleet 
(BOAC)* and so on. How could we maintain our competitive 
position in international air transportation unless we too 
resorted to a national cartel? 

Hughes could see through that. So the Yankee banks bad 
taken a liking to his airline, had they? And wanted to melt it 
into ehtlr airline, did they? Fancy that* 

Tempers in the hearing room became short. At a certain 
point the subcommittee's chairman* Senator Ferguson, 
wanted fo go back to influence peddltngand getaway from 
the question of Brewster's relationship m Rockefeller and 
the lYippe plan. To do this* he want«l to bring Johnny 
Meyer back to the witness chair, but Meyer was not in the 
committee room when his name came up. 

"Do you know where Meyer is?" Ferguson said to 
Hughes. 

-No.'’ 

-Will you see that he is here at two P.M.?" 

Pause. "1 don't know that 1 will." 

Newsreels show Hughes calm and self-possessed. Fergus- 
on could not think what to $ay, so Hughes sat back and 
continued, -Juit to put him up here on the stand beside me 
and make a publicity show? My company has been 
inconvenienced just about enough. I brought Meyer here 
twice. You had lime for unlimited questioning." 

" I he chair feeis that as president of the company, you 
should know where Meyer is. 1 must warn you of possible 
contempt. Give me your answer to the preceding question." 
'i don't remember." 

“I've just asked what your answer was," 

"I don't remember— get it off the record," 

Ferguson slammed his hand on the desk. “WIU you bring 
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Mr. Meyer in here ai rwo P.M.7^ 

**No, No, 1 donT ibirik 1 will,” 

Jn El mauer of moments, the hearing had turned into a 
shouting match. Brewster was desperate to regain the offense 
and chose to attack Hughes's pride by attacking the flying 
boat. He attacked its very concept, as though it were only the 
expression of the vanity of an individiml and not of the 
hubris of an entire class. He called the plane '^Hughes's flying 
lumberyard” and doubted that it would ever fly. 

Hughes answered, 

t had to sweat five weeks in Washington to prevent 
cancdlaiion of the contract from the start because a lot 
of people in government didn't like it. We got pushed 
around everywhere, t had to build up a staff of engineers 
from scratch. I designed every nut and holt that went 
into this airplane. 1 designed this ship to a greater degree 
than any one man has ever designed any of the recent 
large airplanes. 1 worked for eighteen to twenty hours a 
day for six months on thb plane, (f the flying boat fails 
to fly^ 1 will probably exile myself from this country. 1 
have put the sweat of my life into this thing, and 
$7,200^000 of toy own money. My reputation is 
wrapped up in it. [ have stated that if it fails to fly, [ will 
leave this country^ and 1 mean it. 

The hearings adjourned till November. Brewster retired 
to his home base. In spite of the “poisoned arrows” Hughes 
had hit him with, Brewster was confident enough to say, "My 
moral code will compare favorably with that of this young 
man [of 42] who found time while others were lighting the 
war to produce 77ie Outfaw" 

Early in November^ before the hearings recommenced, 
Hughes moved the Hercules to a specially built hangar at 
Long Beach, where it was reassembled and prepared for 
night (and where it sal until 1975, when il was broken up for 
museums^). 
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The Brewster side sneered at the Spruce Goose and 
predicted that the tables would be turned on Hughes when 
the hearings reopened. Hughes answered by inviting the 
whok of the Brewster committee to California for the 
Hercules's first flight. Brewster did not accept, but others on 
the committee had fallen under Hughes's charm or become 
intrigued with him and so came and saw and were conquered 
all over again, this time by his creation, this gigantic plywood 
flying boat with a tail ten stories tall and wings of 320 feel (bO 
percent larger than the 747's). But though its pieces were "as 
neatly fmed as a mandolin,” it was siill loo early. It was 
wooden. Wood was wrong for such immense stresses and 
strains. It was powered by piston engines delivering too little 
thrust. It was a preflgu ration of something still to come, not 
yet compIcieLy possible, 

Yet on the last of several taxi runs at Long Beach ihatday, 
as Hughes explained, “it just felt so buoyant and light, ljust 
pulled it up.” He climbed to seventy feet and sailed along at 
that altitude for about a mile, then brought it down, satisfied 
evidently, because that was the single solitary flight of the 
Goose-Hercules. Brewster was destroyed. 

The unmasking of Brewster as an agent of a deep-dyed 
conspiracy of Yankee bankers plotting to lake TWA off 
Hughes's hands gives us a slarliingly unobstructed glimpse 
into the workings of national power elites. U puls in sunlight 
the fact that a Yankee conspiracy against Hughes, airaing to 
take over TWA, existed as early as 1947. It shows us again 
how mainstream an instrument conspiracy is, how the best 
families do it, how it reaches the highest and squares; levels 
of business and government, how il is behind rnany events 
that seem disconnected, as with the Brewster hearings and 
the Trippe plan. It even shows how a rock-ribbed 
Republican stalwart from the superstraight state of Maine 
can thunder and roar and tear up about other people's moral 
deficiencks at the very moment and in the very act of 
conspiring with other, higher powers in a rip-off scheme of 
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his own^ still more perverse because it uses and humjlialcs 
the Congress as a whole. This is very deep corruption. It says 
something about where the moral gloom that overcame 
America in the fifties came from. 


Hughes Grounded 

The Soviet Union secretly exploded Its first A-bomb Laie 
in August 1949.1 a month later Truman gave the world the 
news that the American nuclear monopoly was broken. 

Shortly ihcreafler Colorado Sen. Edwin Johnson accused 
Atomic Eiierg)' Commission Chainnan David Lilienthal of 
conspiring to turn over UnS. atomic secrets to Britain. 
Lilienthal answered with an impassioned warning against 
the domination of the military in foreign affairs and resigned 
in the midst of a tense situation. 

On February I, 1950, against the advice of the AEC, 
Truman ordered the go-ahead on development of the H- 
bomb. 

On February 9, in Wheeling, West Virginia, Sen. Joe 
McCarthy told an assembly, ''I have in my hand 57 cases of 
individuals who would appear to be either card-carrying 
members or certainly loyal to the Communist Party, but who 
are nevertheless helping to shape our foreign policy."’ 

Yankees counter^. In February and March the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, Sea. Millard Tydings of 
Maryland, spoke out in a scries of Senate speeches against 
the “defeatism'" of the Truman line on Russia and 
communism, arguing that the presumption of inevitable 
conflict would lead to conflict inevitably. Tydings urged 
Truman to start moves toward a world disarmament 
conference. Connecticut's Sen, Brian McMahon, chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, called also for 
conferences with the Soviet Uition and argued that the best 
way to save the peace would be a program of massive akl to 
the poor countries. And Harrison Sat is bury reported from 
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Moscow that the RussUm wanted to meet with the 
Americans to discuss A-bombs and disarmament— Yankees 
for an early detente. 

Then on April 28, in a big speech to the a I ways right-wing 
American Newspaper Publishers Assuciation, Herbert 
Hoover proposed expulsion of the Communists from the 
United Nations and the formation of “a new united front of i 
those who d i savow com mun ism/' The $ peech was met with a 
“thunderous, almost impassioned ovation." | j 

Yankee publicist and secret Round Table member Walter | 

Lippmann leapt into the breech. Was there not a fatal . | 
contradiction in the stance of these **okl guard Republican 
forces?*' he asked. How could they “reconcile their warlike ^ij 
and crusad fervor agai nst commun ism and Soviet R ussk ^ 
with their growing opposition to the European Recovery 
Plan, military aid. Point 4, and all the other measures of that 
sort?" 

At the same time, the view which Yankees denounced as 
isolationism was actually a rival internationalism— a rival 
strategy of expansion. Precisely in the maimer of the Yankee 
Atlanticist looking to Europe, the Cowboy Froniierist 
loDking to Asia was moved to view the problems of 
American life a$ originating in external pressures. As the 
Yankee was instinct with the need to reconstruct and 
consolidate in Europe, the Cowboy was instinct with the like 
need to matniain the Open Door in Asia. 3 

And precisely as Hughes saw his wide open spaces being 
rulioiialized and regulated out from under him by the 
combined powers of the Established East, constantly j 
encroaching, so he saw the traditional means of escape being | 

sealed off by the rise of rcvolulionary communism in Asia. ! 
This is perhaps how he and so many other hard rightists 
could come to think of the New York bankers and the Reds ' 

as being in on the great rip-off together. ! 


Hughes joined in the fight against bankers’ communism 
so fiercely because it touched him so intimately, right in his 
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akplune company. In the slniggk that followed, like Jot 
McCarthy about the same linnc, Hughes found himself 
mEsallied against the Pentagon, the institution with which his 
political relations might have been more agreeable. 

The issue was the old and recurrent one of corporate 
: control and accountability. Hughes Aircraft Company had 
built up its position dramatically in the previous few years 
under the management of former Air Transport Command 
Chief General Harold George and the technical leadership of 
Simon Ramo from Cal Tech and Dean Wooldridge from 
Bell Labs. At the end of 1953, when the irouWe long brewing 
between Hugjies and his management team broke out, H AC 
sales stood ai S200 million a year, almost every dollar of it a 
top military secret. . * r. 

The trouble between Hughes and hu* Hughes Aircraft 
Company team began in the late 1940s when Ramo, 
Wooldridgei and George demanded a face-to-face meeting 
with Hughes to argue for a new lab. needed, they ^id, 
because of the expansion of the company's defend 
contractsv Hughes agreed to a new lab. bui propo^ to ^dd 
U in Us Vegas. The HAC ikople were homfied. They 
wanted the research center and the production center 
together. They fought their bosses proposal. Hughes was 
angry and stubborn but at last gave way and lei the lab be 

built in Culver City. .. ., l 

How can we character l/e this rebel non? The lecnno- 
struciure. as John Kenneth Galbraith and, after him, such 
other liberals as Andrew St. George would cotne to call it, 
wanted only to discharge its ultimate duties to its capitalist 
owner and master and therefore to its owner's cuslomere. El 
wanted to make big money and to help secure the coumry 
against military threats. So from its own standpoint, it had 
not rebelled against its owner at all, it had only assenod the 
powets of rational action inherent in its contract, had only 
insisted upon its right to do what it was being paid to do. 
But the more fundamental significance of this rebellion is 
that Jt showed that management and ownership, formerly 
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indivisible politically, had diverged. Now they were not 
altogether as light as before. It appeared now that 
inanagcment could actually sustain its bureaucratic inleresis 
over the objection of the owner, and especially could do this 
if ihc company was in effect a single-source supplier lo the 
Pentagon Of major weapon system components. And if to 
own a (defense) eorapany was no longer to control it, then 
which end was up in the world of private capital and the 
American state? 

In approximately June 1952, HAC managemem con- 
cluded that HACs growth under their leadership had 
inspired jealousy in the parent organiiation, the Hughes 
Tool Company board of directors, to whom they were 
accountable, and that Noah Dietrich, the so-called fmancial 
wizard of the Hughes empire from the beginning and the 
main power on the Tooleo board, was actually hatching a 
plot to snatch control of HAC away from themselves. 

The occasion of the clash was an HAC revolving credit 
fund that General George wanted io establish at S35 million. 
Dietrich unilaterally and arbitrarily cut this back lo S25 
million. The HAC management team insisted that this posed 
a threat to national security. They threatened to complain to 
the Air Force. Hughes met with them a second time, but was 
unwilling to listen lo their most impoinant general 
complaint, that the company’^s once commai^ing position in 
the industry was being destroyed by Dietrich, who at best 
(they said) was misapplying the finnnee principles of 
hoomtown oil to an altogether different business stlualion, 
and who at worst was maliciously engineering the troubles at 
HAC in order lo fight off an imagined play for his own 
power. 

Hughes reminded the rebels that Dietrich was a 
championship-class professional and that his sense of HAC’^s 
true needs could not be discoumtsi. There was a perspective 
larger, after all, than that of a mere division like HAC, 
namely, that of the Hughes empire as a whole. And larger 
even than that was the perspective of Hughes the person, the 
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rugged individual. What was good for H AC (or later. TWA) 
might not be good for Tooleo, just as what was good for 
Tooko might not be good for Hughes the person. And 
Hughes the person, said Hughes, still happened to be in 
command. 

Well, answered the technostructure, was national security 
not a perspective still larger than that of Hughes the person? 

Which is when Hughes started thundering: “Com/mi- 
nism! Communism! 

Fortune somehow saved the following dialogue: 

HUGHES: You are proposing to take from me the right 
to manage my own property. Til burn down the plant 
first. 

GEORGE: You arc accomplishing the same effect 
without matches. 1 do not intend to preside over the 
liquidation of a great company.* 

George thereupon quit, soon followed by Ramo and 
Wooldridge and virtually the whole of the top technical stafl* 
behind them. Secretary of the Air Force Harold Talbott Hew 
to Culver City to meet with Hughes and find out what was 
happening. He found Hughes furious. They were all 
troublemakers, he said. The company would be better off 
without them. 

TALBOTT: You have made a hell of a mess of a great 
property, and by God, as long as 1 am Secretary of the 
Air Force, you are not going to get another dollar of 
new business. 

hughes: If you mean to tell me that the government 
is prepared to destroy a business merely on the 
unfounded charges of a few disgruntled employees, then 
you are introducing socialism, if not communism. 

TALBOTT: I intend to sec that the Air Force contracts 
are protected.’ 
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The overriding Lssue of modern capitalism, the issue of 
individual control versus social accountability, could hardly 
have been more frontally joined than between these two 
forces, free enterprise and the anti-Communist military, 
more usually imagined as locked in embrace eternal. 

Hughes being Hughes, with his capacity for putting all his 
excesses in one basket, was fighting out that very same issue 
at that very same moment in a separate province of his 
empire. He had picked up the movie studio RKO in 1948, 
and it had promptly begun crumbling in his fingers. The 
explanation universally given for this business disaster was 
the same as the explanation given in the HAC case tumbling 
along at the side, the Spruce Goose case a little behind, and 
the TWA case developing underneath. The explanation was 
always that Hughes was a foolish, neurotic, procrastinating 
crank whose compubivc retention of control over the least 
rivet made him catastrophically unsuited for the manage- 
ment of large-scale corporate systems. 

**lt is impossible to estimate the damage done to RKO by 
Howard Hughes,** said Fortune from the commanding 
financial heights of Yankccdom. "Where is the accountant 
who can set a figure on the hundreds of intangible losses that 
came from Hughes’s inability to produce enough movies? 
With adequate production. RKO would have been able to 
develop stars of its own, rather than buying them from other 

studios at fancy prices The Hughes regime at RKO was 

about as dismal as it could be The assault on his 

ownership continued with S30 million in stockholder 
lawsuits that suddenly materialized out of nowhere. 

In a double jam, crossed two ways for being a good 
capitalbt in America, land of the free, etc., Hughes was at 
last forced to roll up RKO into a ball and sell out to Akron 
interests. His profit was more than %V/t million over his 
purchase price, but now he was shut out of the movie 
business and he had not wanted that. 
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It k not known for a fact that Hughes supported Nixon 
financially in the early part of Nisonk public career, from 
1^46 to 1952, Dietrich maintains that onward from the late 
forties, Hughes fmanced a great many politidans— 
"governors, congressmen, senators, judges, yes. and vice 
presidems loo,"^ Sliil, this was written well after the fact and 
Dietrich may only have been recall ing the famous “Hughes 
loan" of 1957, 

This wdhknown but not so well understood episode is the 
firsi defijiiicly recorded signirtcam trajisaetioni between 
Hughes and Nixon, What Nixon got from Hughes was 
$205,000 for the benefit of brother Donald, whose Southern 
California fast-food chain was failing (it finally went broke 
anyway). What Hughes got from Nixon was approval of a 
pjreviously denied St. Louis-Mbmi route for TWA, 
government reversal of a ten-year-old decision against 
letting Hughes lend TWA $5 million from HAC coffers, 
recompuiatlon of maili transport credits to TWA generating 
a muJtimUlion-dollar refund out of what had been a TWA 
debt, SEC approval of a TWA slock transfer that it had 
turned down four times previously, reversal of an unfavor- 
able IRS judgment against Hughesk Medical Instituie in 
Miami, and the dropping of a Justice Department antitrust 
action against Toolco. 

The Hughes loan was expensive for Nixon, In fact, the 
Nixon-Hughes relationship throughout k charged with 
negativity and mutual destructiveness. In the current 
instance, word reached Nixon inthewaningdaysofthe 1960 
presidential campaign that Kennedy scouts had discovered 
the Hughes loan and that Kennedy was waiting until just 
before the election to expose it, leaving Nixon no lime lo 
recover, Nixon decided therefore lo break the story himself, 
hopefully thus to deflate it. 

That proved a foolishly speculative decision. Nixon told 
the story and it erupted ui his face. Possibly that was whaE 
kept Nixon out of the White House in I960. Almost certainly 
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it kept him out of Sacramento in 1962 when it boiled up 
again.’ Then came the crescendo of 1972, Watergate, the 
reappearance of Hughes as a weight on Nixon, Hughes is 
Nixon's nemesis. It will appear in the following that Hughes 
may also he Nixon's victim. 

The Flight of TWA 

To understand Nixon at the time of Watergalc, we must 
understand Hughes in 1970 and thus his situation in Las 
Vegas. To understand that, we must first know what made 
him go there. And that brings us to the battle for TWA, the 
exemplary illustration from the world of contemporary big 
business of the Yankee/ Cow boy conflict in play, paradig- 
matic of the working eontradiclLons of American capitalism, 
and along with the wreck of the Penn Central, the towering 
commercial cocinict of the sixties, 

Hughes acquired Transconlinental and Western Airlines 
and four smaller Lines in 1939 and nicrged them into Trans 
World Airlines, pumping up the new corporation with an 
investment of S90 miUton of his own funds, ffe controlled 70 
percent of its stock. It was bis airline in a sense that no airline 
has ever belonged to any single person. 

And this was indeed the crux of the struggle about to lake 
place. Hughes wanted a banker who w^ould tend him what he 
needed, then let him run his own business, but the bankers 
wanted to change the private Hughes empire into publicly 
traded properties. 

David Tinnin makes this the central point of his detailed 
account of the Hughes-TWA affair, Jmr A haul Everybody 
Ft. Hazard Hughes (Doubieday, 1973), upon which my 
summary is based. Hughes, he writes, "was fighting for a 
very personal cause— to retain sole possession of the 
country's last individually owned industrial empire. The 
Fricks, the Rockefellers and Fords had long since rdln- 
quished absolute ownership of their euterprises. This man 
alouu held out,''' One doubts Tinnin's use of refmiiuish in this 
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case^ first b«cau^ he Is blurring the impoirtant distirtelion 
between “pMsession” or “ownership^' and cotumt, but mure 
impurmnily^ because the evolution of Rodtefelter^M organ 
magnitude power, displayed so awesomely in this fight, is in 
no respect a history of relinquishing; it is rather a history of 
how great financial power begets still greater financiat 
power, and how financial power risen to new degrees 
necessarily begets new institutional requirements, and how 
these requireinenU ultimately cuuie to transcend and 
dominate the personalities of speoific princes, David 
Rockefeller does not share Hughes's autonomy as of I960, 
but that is not because he has relinquished anything; it is be- 
cause his empire weighs in the vicinity of S3fli billlom and 
is inextricably bound into a vast design of interlocking 
corporate powers reaching far beyond theChase Manhattan 
Bank itself. As a consequence, it cannot be supported by the 
structures of individual pcrsonaiily. There was nothing 
smallish about Hughes's estimated worth of S3 billion, but 
that didn't even put him in Rockefeller's class. Hughes's 
control structures are therefore faster, but also lighter in 
weight. 

This difference tends to be conceated in the Hughes- 
Rockefeller TWA fight as a difference of personal style. 
People on the Yankee side think themselves more cultivated. 
Those on the Cowboy side think themselves more virile. 
Tin (tin might even be saying Rockefeller is more modest 
than Hughes^ since he no longer struggles for so much 
persona] control, and less eccentric, since his accomplished 
control seems so rationally bureaucrati/ed. But I he stylistic 
differences between them actually originate in the larger 
patterns of their unequal and differently structured empires. 
Tinnin'sown rich narrative makes it plain I hat Hughes lost 
because he was the weaker of the two powers^ not because he 
was eccentric or old-fashioned or on the wrong side of the 
law^ and a thousand times not because he was more grasping 
than his adversaries or less willing ihan they to relinquish 
what he thought was his. 
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The Qrcwstcr prelude past, the great Hughes-vs- 
RcNckefeller fight for TWA began to move toward its main 
battles slowly in the fifties with the coming of the age of jet 
transport aircraft, New engine technology developed under 
pressures of the Korean war made the Boeing KC-135 
possible, and in 1955 the Air Force gave Boeing permission 
to produce it commercially as the 70?- The airlines wanted 
and needed the new jets but were in no financial shape to buy 
them out of cash reserves, Which were badly depicted in the 
Eisenhower recession. 

Enter the big Eastern finance consortium formed up 
around Dillon^ Read and Company and in one way or 
anoihcr involving the Metropolitan, the Equitable and the 
Prudential insurance companies plus Irving Trust, Chemi- 
cai Bank, New York Trusi Company, Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust Company, the Bank of America, and the 
Chase Manhattafi. They had [he money the transition to jets 
would need, saw the airlines' needs as opportunities, and 
were just willing to do whatever they could to establish 
control over this new high-growth sector of (he national 
transportalion system. 

TW A was in worse shape to receive the jets than the other 
big airlines. This was partly because flughes miscalcuiatcd 
the tempo at which the transition to jets would take place. He 
though! there was time for one more generation of propeller 
aircraft and so he bought for TWA a fleet of E.ockheed 
Jetstream Super Constellations, possibly the most graceful 
planes of their kind, the China Clipper of flight. Too late. 
Other troubles arose from his persisting too long in the hope 
that a jetliner partly of his own conception and design, the 
design forerunner of iheConvair 880, could be produced on 
a competitive schedule. El was finally not produced at all 
owing to a decision made by Convair's major creditors, 
Prudential and Chase Manhattan. Yankees everywhere. 

So Hughes had been waiting for a jet that now was not 
coming. He had depleted hts cash and credit In ibc top-dollar 
purchase of pisiooHmginc airplanes that had become 
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obsolete before they eould be delivered, Antitrust regula- 
tions prevented hk rmancing a TWA jet fleet from the 
jminejise profits of H ughes T ooJ or H ughes Aircraft, so he 
had 10 find external sources. And llie EZastern banks were on 
the march to take the airline away^ much more earnestly now 
than in 1947, their strategy the classic one: (J) make him a 
debtor, (2) foreclose. 

First H ughes had to be convinced to take the Easterners' 
money. Once that happered^ TWA's management could 
gradually be made accouniablc to the bankers' combine 
rather than to Toolco’s board of directors. The plan drawn 
I up by Dillon. Read & Company was many times revised. 

I I disca rded , picked up and re vised aga in , but ita ma in clcme nls 
I stayed the same. The insurance companies would put up S90 

• ; P miilion. the banks $70 milUon, and Tooleo $100 million 
j 1 1 ! (through pureha^ of TWA subordinated debentures;). With 
this loan of $260 million, TWA could pay off a sizable 
accumulation of debts and acquire its jet airplanes. 

The terrible caich of it all from Hughes's standpoint was 
that in order to get this loan he would have to turnover the 
management of TWA to a three-person voting trust in which 
be would have one vote and the lenders two. 

Hughes badly wanted this not to happen. Through his 
chief counsel in the IlYA matter, Chester Davis, he argued 
that be was being raided by a financial conspiracy whose 
underlining purpose was to take away his airline. Said Davis, 
“There is a conspiracy, certainly concerted action, ainong 
these defendants [i.e,, the banks in Hughes's counters uit]. 
These arc not bare naked allegations.*'^ 

- i; ' The larger world got a small taste of Davisk style in 1973 
when he was called before an exeemive session of the Ervin 
' I ■ , committee to tell what he knew about the mysterious 

j I SIOO.OOO Hughes gave Nixon in l%9 and *70, the money 

! I Reboro said he kept for three years without touching and 

I then gave back, Davis came to the hearing with a suitcase 

I I ' packed with that much cash and with the words. **Yon want 

III the money, hire's the goddamn money.'* dumped its conlcms 
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on the labte.'^Tinnen calls him "forceful, blunt . . . irrepressi- 
bly obdurale.** At the time Tooleo retained him for this job, 
he was chief of the trial department of a powerful Wall Street 
fino. He soon set tip his own office to deal exclusively with 
the Hughes case. (His partner in the new all-Hughes firm- 
one of the more engaging coincidences of Watergate— was 
bfaxwelJ Cox, brother of ihc special Watergate prosecutor^ 
Archibald Cox, who was fin^ by Nixon in the famous 
Saturday Night Massacre, according to some reports, for 
coming loo clow to the Hughes connection. Or was it 
because the Hughes connection was coming loo close to 
him?) 

Davis’s rival attorney was John Sonncit, another all-star 
of another super-heavy Wall Street firm. Son nett was more 
eon'h'entional than Davts in manner but equally suited to his 
task. On June 30, 1961, he launched the struggle by filing a 
complaint in the U.S. District Court for the Southern 
District of New York (in Wall Street's Foley Square), an 
antitrust action against Hughes on behalf of TWA. 

An antitrust action by a company against its owner? 
Sonnctl's argument was that TWA's chronic money 
problems and the constant and expensive turmoil of its 
upper management were all attributable (as usual) to the 
eccentricity of Hughes. If Hughes would leaveTW A alone to 
behave in accordance with good business principles, TWA 
would make money, but he would nm leave it alone. SO it lost 
money. By rejecting the earlier versions of the Dillon, Read 
plan, H ughes had in effect kept TWA from getting jets at the 
same time as the other big lines, costing TWA money in lost 
profits. 

How much? Scores of lawyers toiled for thousands of 
hours oiiTer TWA's complex financial records and arrived at 
a precise figure. Hughes's refusal to accept financing when 
financing was needed and available from the Yankee banks 
had cost his airline exactly $45,870,435,95. The rule of 
settlement in such cases k to multiply the damages by three, 
add fees, then start charging interest on the amourit owed 
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every day ii remains unpaid. The bill to Hughes in this suit 
v^orked kselT tip to about St6f0 miUion. 

To show I he court the depth of Hughes’s managerial 
irresponsibilfty to his own airline and his unfitness for 
motherhood of a public utility, Sonnett fastened onto the 
episode in 1957 when Hughes flew off to the Bahamas with 
one of the first of the new Jetstreams to be delivered to TWA, 
No. 313. TWA was short of airpkrtes and losing blood 
rapidly. If it could get its big new liners into service on the 
lucrative long-distance routes quickly enough, it mighi 
recover. Hughes knew this. Had he not gifted the Nixon 
brother to the tune of £205,0«K) that very summer to win Civil 
Aviation Board approval of the plush Si. Louis-Miami route 
for TWA? Then what possessed him to lake this badly 
needed equipment on a vacation? 

He flew No. 313 every day for a month, lauding and 
taking off over and over in the bright Atlantic sunshine, as 
though he were its only possible lest pilot. It made no 
apparent difference to him that his executives a l TWA were 
screaming. They were his executives, they worked for him. 
not he for them, just as No. 313 was hisairplane todo with as 
he pleased, as indeed, what of TWA's was not his /tc rfonn/ 
property? If what he pleased to do cost TWA money, that 
meant only that it cost him money, and his money was his 
bitsmess, was it not, and was it not the whole meaning of 
American capitalism that nothing was allowed to interfere 
with that privileged intimacy between a businessman, his 
property, and his money? He flew No. 313 back alone one 
night across the country to Los Angeles. He iold the 
mechanics to change the engines and said no more about it. 

Well, what was the use of being a rich man if you couldn't 
take off in your airplane for the Bahamas when you wanted 
to? One might ask why he didtiT fly his own plane instead uf 
TWA's, like other rich men. Bui this distinction between 
“his" and “TWA’s'- was precisely the dislinetion he was 
fighting not to accept. The idea that TWA might have an 
Idemity, never mind a will, that was in any way separate and 
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alienable from his own proper person was, for Hughes, 
simply wrong, was a bad idea, a mistake in thinking. 

Remember too that Hughes's tenacity in the cause of big 
airplanes was rooted less in proved successes than in a faith 
that solutions to the many technical problems must exist. 
The solutions would come with new metallurgy, new 
electronics, new magnitudes of concent ration of technology 
and capita], mountain ranges of technical and administmtive 
bureaucracy beyond anything Hughes's generation had yet 
seen. These were still to come. In his tiinc, the task was still to 
determine whether the vision of “the airways” was illusion or 
reality. In retrospect, the airways may seem to have been 
realirjcd quickly and loyally. H ughes’s life bears out the old 
■ruth that for those involved in the actual making, the 
individual concrete steps are often uncertain and aecidental 
and dangerous. Hughes had peisonally experienced nothing 
but trouble in getting big airplanes to fly. In 1946 he had 
nearly been killed lest piloting the XF-J 1 when a bug tn the 
electronic control system suddenly, in midflight, reversed the 
thrust of the propeller on The righthand engine. 

Then a scant year and a half later had come the failure of 
theGoose-Hercules. True, it had flown, had proved itself an 
actual airplane, had saved Hughes's reputation and 
extended his legend and given him a dramatic fmaJ triumph 
over Senator Brewster. But for atl its eight engines, it did not 
begin to have the power Hughes knew he needed for safe 
flight, and it took him just a few taxi runs up and down Long 
Beach and one mile-long flight at seventy feet to understand 
and accept that. 

Ten years later, down in the Bahamas in 1937, Hughes at 
last found himself at the controls of an airplane that solved 
the former problems (in piston-engine terms) and with 
considerable engineering and design elegance. But the 
Jetstream was obsolete even as he proved it out. The 
problems it solved so well were being put behind. The jets 
were coming on and everything was being changed by this 
faster than Hughes thought it would be. 
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As SonneLt told the sloiy of No. 3 1 3 bflforts the New York 
cotirl five yean$ later, it was only more proof of Hughes's 
madness, a madness. Son nett argued, that disgraced TWA. 
spoiled its profitabilities, and made its sharpest executives 
want to resign. TWA could not be allowed to remain the 
plaything of a crank. The airlines were public utilities, TWA 
had a schedule to keep, like I he rest of them. Its managers 
were morally bound to pursue maximum profit lines to the 
enrichment of the owners. Hughes's eecenlricity, in other 
words, had made it impossible for others to fulfill their 
bounden contract duti» toward him. And in this, said 
Sormett, was Hughes himself not culpable on his own terms, 
a criminal under his own law? 

Chester Davis answered that TWA had indeed been hurt, 
but not by Hughes. It was the Eastern banking cabal, he 
charged, that had nearly wrecked the company, and it had 
done this through eonspiratorial efforts to force its fiiiancing 
plan, upon Hughes, when Hughes had known perfectly well 
that this plan was only the opening wedge of a takeover 
campaign, a raid. Hughes did not need New York bankers to 
tell him that he needed money in the amount of Si 00 million 
a year for two or three years. That was plain on the 
situation's face. If the Dillon, Read group actually cared that 
much about the health of TWA as an airline rather than as a 
future Rockefeller property, they would prove their concern 
belter by staying out of Hughes’s dforu to secure more 
favorable financing terms elsewhere, 

One of Hughes'S alternative plans, forexampk, involving 
nine banks plus Convair and Lockheed, fell through at the 
last minute because Coovair's main creditors vetoed its 
participation. The creditors were Prudential and Chase 
Manhattan, leading members of the Dillon, Read consort. 
At about the same time, top officers of Equitable and 
Metropolitan, major TWA creditors, advised TWA Presi- 
dcni Charles Thomas to resign, which he did in a rancorous 
public episode that cost Hughes dearly in pteslige. 

Then the lenders drew on their powerasTYY A creditors in 
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a handful of smaller loans to force TWA not to accept any 
aircraft from Hughes, This crippled other financial schemes 
Hughes was working on which entailed (he purchase of the 
r\ew jets by Toolco. I'oolco, which easily could afford them, 
would have leased them to TWA on easy terms. The lenders 
also unilaterally advanced the due dates for two of these 
loans. 

Only after these moves had pul him up against the wall 
did Hughes capitulate to the Yankee plan. He asked only 
that he be allowed to repay the loan at any time without 
penalty. But not even that was acceptable to the Yankee 
bankers. *"We have made up our minds,'" said Ben Sessel of 
the Irving Trust, “The banks do not want to do business with 
Howard Hughes,'*'' Either Hughes would accept the Dillon, 
Read plan with its penalty clause, its high interest rate, and 
its voting trust, or the lenders would foreclose, throw him 
into bankruptcy and TWA into receivership, srire Toolco 
and open its files, and sell off enough of its assets to meet 
Hughes's obligations to tbemsdves, his creditors. 

Hughes's cash and credit position was badly deteriorated 
by this time. He was forced to send a squad of his security 
men to the Convair plant in San Dkgo to seize some dozen 
ISaOs being readied for delivery to TW A and hold them at an 
isolated corner of the airfield. He could not allow them to be 
delivered because he could not pay for them. The angry 
Sessel said, “It is time for Howard Hughes to realise that he 
is in the hands of the banks and will do what wc say/*'^ 

But how had this happened? It had happened, said Davis, 
because the banking conspiracy wanted to get TWA, The 
banks cared little how badly their manipulations might 
damage the airline before they got it. “During the years Horn 
1947 through I960,** said Davis. “TWA realized earnings 
before taxes of 595,600,000. Upon information and belief, 
TWA in 1961 [when the banks were in control] lost inexccss 
of 530 mil lion.**' J 

So Davis attacked with a countersutt by Toolco against 
the banks. The major claim was that the Easterners had 
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conspired, first, to keep TWA from getting capital from 
anybody else but them, and j^econd, to impose the voting- 
trust stipulation that completed Hughes's loss of controL 
That is what disrupted TWA's jet procurement program, 
forced Hughes to accept financing at loan-shark rales, and 
created TWA’$ had situation, Hughes’s putative eccentrici- 
ties had nothing to do with it. Because of this conspimey. 
said Hughes, TWA had suffered damages in the amount of 
S45 million and Tooleo in the amount of $77 milhon. Times 
three equals S36h million. That was Hughes’s answer to the 
bankers’ 5160 million soil against him, 

Sofinetfs original antitrust action against Hughes was 
based simply on the idea that Hughes owned Hughes 
Aircraft Company, presumably a manufacturer of aircraft, 
and so was disallowed under the antitrust law,s from owning 
an airline too. To this, Davis answer^, first, that as Sonnetl 
ought to know, the Federal Aviation Act exempted the 
airlines from antitrust regulation; second, that issues such as 
those raised by Sonnclt's action ought to be raised before the 
Civil Aviation Board, not in the courts; and finally, that the 
CAS had in fact spoken on pmciselythcw questions when it 
first approved Hughes's original acquisitions. Davis asked 
the court to throw the case out. 

We jump ahead ten years to January 1973 when the 
Supreme Coun at last spoke on TWA v. Hughes to note that 
this is exactly and completely the position finally upheld. 
Justice Douglas, writing for the majority, adopted the line of 
reasoning Davis had taken from his fimt day on the job, 
nninely, that the case ought never to have gone to court. 
Jurisdiction belonged with the CAB; the antitrust law did 
not apply. So much for a few hundred thousand hours of the 
highest-pricc lawyering downtown Manhattan has for sale, 
with combined fees running dose to $10 million. 

But that was 1973. Until then, Hughes lost every battle In 
1S60 he was forced to accept financing he did not want under 
provisions that left him powerless over his own company, in 
J965, on the strength of Son neit’s ultimately Hawed antitrust 
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argumen t, he was forced to divest himself of his 78 percent 
holding and get out ofTWA and the uir lines altogether. And 
in 1970. he was told by the court that he owed £160 million in 
damages to the very people who had robbed him of his 
airline. 

How could there have been so wide a difrerenee between 
the final judgment of the Supreme Court and the earlier 
judgment of the district and appeJlace courts? The lower 
court judges involved and the special masters they appointed 
to hear the depositions were angered by Hughes'S refusal to 
appear in person and be deposed like everyone else. The 1 970 | , 

judgmem against him was partly motivated by their 
irritation over this. Yet to award, on grounds of mere : 

default, ibe largest amount of money in damages ever 
awarded by any court seemed a large, wild thing to do. This f ? 

k why Special Maxter Herbert Brownell, who heard the .i 

depositions for Federal District Judge Charles Metiner, rj 

took almost a year to study the arguments and make his U 

report. Then Judge Met7.ner look nineteen months more to |j 
study Master Brownell’s report and affirm its recommenda- I 

tions. I 

Moreover, at every step of the way, Davis appeared to 
have the better of the debate with Sonnett, so dearly as to 
color the speculation that Hughes lost in some part because 
ihe game was being played in the other side’s arena with [ 
hometown referees. Once, in 1964, Davis almost won the 
Supreme Court review that might have given him hts win ten > | 

years before it finally came. The Supreme Court had just jf 

made a ruling in a strikingly similar case, the U.S. v. Pan \ 

Ameriarn Worid Airways^ W. R. Grace £ Co., and Pan • , 

Anierican-Grace Airti'ays (shortened to Panegraj. The ^ ‘ 

ruling in that case seemed exactly to support Davis’s cenlral J 

argument, i,e„ that Jurisdictiun lay with the CAB. not the ■ 

courts. But the very next moment, with no explanation, the ' 

Supreme Court accepted Son nett's contention that the 
decision to review the TWA v. Hughes case had been 
’’improvidenlly granted." Apparently the justices thought 
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either that there was no need fora review or that a review was 
not yel possible, bul the practical effect was the irrevocabic 
dismbsal of Hughes’s countensuiL Tlie default judgment 
against him was allowed to stand and the presumption of his 
guilt was supported. 

So the wheel would Temain in spin for another eight years, 
first causing Hughes to divest his TWA slock, then requiring 
the painful hearings to determine the precise amount he 
would have to pay the new owners of his old airline for the 
damage he had done In trying to keep it from them. 

The divestment occurred on May 3, 1965, Ordinarily the 
sudden sale of so much stock would depress the price, but the 
community had followed TWA v, Hughes closely and 
understood why Hughes was selling, so the price was firm at 
S8b a share, Merrill Lynch handled the tjansaclion with the 
help of 4J0 other domestic and foreign underwriters. Public 

sale of the six-and-a-half million shares took half an hour. 
The underwriters deducted their fee of S4 per share, then 
wrote Hughes a chock for the remainder S546,,549,77l. 
Taxes reduced this to about S486 million free and clear. Only 
t he Ford slock sale of 1956 was bigger. 

So Hughes was out one airline and his overall empire had 
been brutally shaken fay those five years, and more was 
coming, and worse. But at that momciu, as of the sale of 
TWA, he had ready cash again and could start looking for 
anotlier game. 


fluglics in Vegas 

Hughes responded to divestiture aggressively by using his 
S4U6 million cash in hand (he was lugging it around the 
country m suitcases) to go after the Lansky Syndicate’s 
monopoly of big-time gambling-i-* He hovered fora moment 
in Boston undecided whether to attack in Montreal, the 
Bahamas, or Las Veg^s, but shortly determined upon Las 
Vegas. By Thanksgiving 1966 Hughes was sliding quietly 
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into his new headquarters at the Desert Inn penthouse which 
his advance man— reenter Robert Maheu— had prepared 
for him. He would remain there, for four years to the day, 
then disappear under circumstances much more mysterious 
than those of his coming. 

There can be no serious doubt of Hughes's intentions of 
establishing a Nevada empire and of competing hcad-to- 
head with Lansky, Editor Oreenspun of the Swn pushed for 
such an establishment from Hughes's first day in town on the 
shortsighted argument that Las Vegas's best weapon against 
the Syndicate was just such a capitalist as Hughes— strong 
and independent, ... ^ 

And of course, ambitious, Wc have already cited Dietrich 
to the effect that in the West Coast phase, Hughes tried to 
buy up the entire local governing infrastructure from tax 
assessors to sennlors. In 1974, the then-deposed Maheu 
testified to the same ambition in Hughes: “I clearly recall 
explaining to [Hughes's Nevada lawyer] Tom Bell the desire 
of Howard Hughes to own the stale of Nevada, to own the 
judges in Nevada, to own all the officials of Nevada. 1 was 
concerned about the desire of Mr. Hughes to want to own 
the President of the United Stales.’*^® 

By J96B, Hughes’s Nevada operations had grown under 
Maheu’s rnanagEmcm to a worth estimated at well above a > 
halfbilliondollars.Hughcs was the state's biggest employer _ ; 
with a staff of over eight thousand and a S5B million payroll 
and a private security force (under another ex-FBI man. 

Jack Hooper) easily a rival of the ofTicial and criminal i 
agencies with which it might have to contend. He had pul 
some S40D million into hotels and casinos. He owned the 
Desert Inn, the Sands, the Castaways, the Frontier, the 
Landmark, and the Silver Slipper. He was angling for the 
Silver Nugget, the Stardust, and the Dunes. He also owned 
Alamo Airways and McCarran Field and was on his way to 
getting Atr West. He owned KLAS-TV, He owned the 
Krupp Ranch and thousands of square miks of other 
Nevada real estate and some $30 million in mining darnis. 
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Governor Paul Laxall said flatly, “Howard Hufthes's 
operations are as Important to Nevada as U^S. Steel is to the 
nation or General Motors to Michigan 

Reflecting and furthering that eminence, Hyglies in I96« 
gave S 1 50,000 to Nixon (twchthirds of it coverlly), $ 1 00,000 
to his presidential opponent Humphrey (half of il covertly), 
S70,000 to Senator Cannon, SSO,000 to Senator Bible, and— 
strangely— 525,000 to the estate of the recently assassinated 
Seinalor Robert Kennedy.’^ 

Let us take a mnmcni with this Kennedy contribution, 
superficially so out of character for Hughes, ft has been 
explained as a Hughes sympathy gift to hdp with the costs of 
the funeral. But Hughes? The Kennedys? We might find a 
more plausible explanation if we set this $25,000 id the 
context of another gesture Hughes was making at the very 
same moment in the direciioji of the again-bereaved 
Kennedy camp. 

On June 28, 1968, two weeks after Robert Kennedy s 
death in Los Angeles, Mahea concluded a lengthy 
handwritten memo to Hughes with the following item; 

Lstry 0‘Brien — He is coming here on Wednesday next 
for a conference as per our request after the assassina- 
tion of Senator Kennedy. He is prepared to talk 
employment and has received a commitmeniC without 
any obligation whatsoever) from the four or five top 
men in the Kennedy camp that they will not become 
obligated until they hear from him.** 

O'Brien Associates of New York and Washington did 
indeed subsequently sign a consulting contract with Hughes- 
Maheu, but my efforts to find out from O'Brien’s office and 
home what he was doing for Hughes were unproductive. No 
one belter equipped to get an answer seems interested, even 
though as I write one of the prevailing theories of the 
Watergate DNC bieak-in is, in substance, that the Nixon 
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people were afraid that O'Brien's stint with Hughes-Ncvada 
had taught him, and thus the Democrats, something useful 
about the N ixon-Hughes relationship, and that they sent the 
Plumbers into the DNC to try to find out wliat that could 
be.'* 

But what was Hughes's original interest in Larry O'Brien 
and the other superliberals of the EFK staff? What could 
have been O'Brien's Interest in a figure of H ughes's far-right 
ideology? And was it not a little early after the prince's 
murder for his ministers to be sifting job ofTers from a 
kingdom of the ideological opposition? 

[n\'estigator-journalist Jim Hougan, who has made a 
special study of InteiteF“ (sec below}, guesses that by the 
phrase “the four or five top men in the Kennedy camp," 
Hughes aclually meant the attorneys, notably Robert 
Peloquin and Wiltiam Hundley, who played roles in Robert 
Kennedy's early 1960s campaign against organ i,ted crime. By 
1968 Hughes was moving irreversibly inward his confronta- 
linn with the Syndicate over control of Las Vegas gambling, 
llougan thinks that in reaching out to the RFK anticrime 
staff, Hughes may have been simply seeking to strengthen his 
ffont. 

We do not know whether this was the basis of Hughes's 
interest in the Kennedy staff people or of theirs in him or how 
far any such common interests might have been realized in 
joint projectsK We do not know how to evaluate the 
importance of Hughes's now-exposed special relationship to 
the CIA (Glomar, the Maheu-Roselli link, etc.) in terms of 
the antagonism between elements of the CJA and the 
Kennedy group. But we do know fora fact that the Hughes 
contact with the RFK staff was made, that it came about at 
Hughes's initiation through Maheu, that Hughes did 
contribute the S25,000, that the job offers were made and at 
least in O'Brien's case accepted, and that all this coincided (a) 
with Hughes's efforls to reverse several antitrust decisions 
limiting his further expansion on the l.ansky Strip and (b) 
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with his tortuous payment via Richard Danner to Niixon of 
SJ 00,000 in cash for which Nixon would be accauniahie io 
no one- nor even Lmtsky. 

The following passage from Maheu's June 1968 memo to 
Hughes shows how conscious Maheu and Hughes were of 
Uic ami-syndicate aspect of their expansion, Maheu wrote: 

Howard Cannon called me thisafterrioon to infonn 
that he and Senator Bible have been told ail day long - 
by fellow Senators — that they can depend on full 
support and assistance in sustaining their position that 
we obtain the Stardust. Cannon stated that Justice was 
severely ridiculed for having taken action which 
precluded the accomplish me ni of what the criminal 
division has tried lo do for fifteen years — when 
panieularly the result was only 52 hours away. 

And Hughes answered; 

Now also, re the dub being a gathering place for 
North Las Vegas's less respectable citizens, all the more 
reason for us to control this very dangerous gathering 
place for less desirables to the result that it no longer 
^ continues to be a gathering place for (he less desirable 
ekmenl. Fur this reason. Bob, t am determined we 
under no circumstances bring Moe fDalitz of Cleve- 
land's infamous Mayfield Road Mob] or any of his 
group in to run it under our cofUroL This is the very very 
Iasi thing 1 feel we should do. So please don't discuss the 
Nugget with Moe or any of his group at this time. 

> Hughes goes on in the same memo to approve a Maheu 
offer to approach the chief of the Nevada FBI. “At the same 
nrteeting, please try to arrange that Mr. FBI of Nevada will 
convince Dickerson [of the Nevada Gaming Commission] 
also of the likewise importan.Dc of our buying out the Silver 
Nugget of NLV because of the criminal element now 
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gathering there and the hope that under our management 
[his would be discontinued/' 

Whether this was indeed Hughes's purpose or just 
convenient rhetoric, certainly Maheu's buying spree was 
having the advertised effect. As crime-writer Richard 
Hammer wrote a few years later, '^though the Organization 
never completely abandoned the Vegas gold fields, its 
innuence and control began to wane with the increasing 
dominance of Hughes. Before, there had been a widespread 
feeling that only the mobsters could run casinos profitably^ 
the Hughes operations proved that this was only a Mob- 
perpetuated myth. And the arrival of Hughes also pushed 
some Nevada officials out of their easy chairs to take a closer 
hiok at the casinos that they had long claimed could not be 
comroll^,"^^ 

How and why did the Syndicate Jet this happen? ft cannot 
be simply that Hughes was too strung to be kepi out and that 
Lansky had no choice but to bow before his billions, rhe fact 
is that Hughes could never have come to Las Vegas to begin 
with if Lansky had not decided to permit and support it, 
Maheu cultivated a close relationship in panieular with Moe 
Datitz (see Hughes's memo lo Maheu, above), Maheu 
actually purchased from Dalitr the hotel-casino the Desert 
Inn, where Hughes made his headquarters. ''Not only did 1 
depend very much upon the advice of Mr. Dalitz," said 
Maheu, "but so did Mr. Hughes. Repeatedly he would ask 
me to get Mr. Dalitz's advice. Mr. Hughes recognized, as I 
did. that wc had no expertise in the gambling business and 
that there was no one in the Hughes world at that time who 

Fotiune speculated that the Syndicate's earlier friend [i-* 
ness to Hughes was predicated on Lansky's sense that 
Hughes's "entry into gambling lent respectability to a sleazy 
business; stock in gaming companies enjoyed a considerable 
vogue at the itme,"^^ There may be something to that. It 
conforms with Lansky's usual style Oflegitimi/ing previous- 
ly criminal businessoperatiorLS. But it would not tell us why 
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tet Hughes drive him oui of one of his major bases 
without an apparent flgjil. 

Could Lansky in fact have been playing on a bigger field 
than Hughes knew? I think there is a ca^ tha.t he was, ar^ 
that Hughes was uliinoateiy no more the victor in the struggle 
for Las Vegas than in the struggle for TWA. l^e reason 1 say 
this involves the case of John Meier.^'* 

John Meier— do not confuse with Johnny Meyer, 
Hughes's aid in the Brewster episode (above)— was m his 
early thirties when he joined Hugheses Nevada operations in 
1968. He was diagrammatlcally at Maheu’s level in the 
organization in that he reported to Hughei through the 
throneroom guard, though he had none of Maheu's power m 
the larger works. He had a background in ecology, systems 
analysis, and the Rand Corporation and had^n a member 
of NiKon's Resources Aid Environmental Task Force in 
1970, he ran unsuccessfully for the Senate from Nevada. 
With Hughes, his special province was silver mining claims 
and other real ca late. His job was to find claims worth buying 
and to recommend purchases to Hughes, The altitude this 
had him flying at is roughly indicated by current estimaics 
valuing Hughes's Nevada land and mining holdings in the 
120 million range. 

Two grand juries in. Las Vegas later decided that what was 
actually happening was that Meici was in cahoots with 
Syndicate fronts in a massive land fraud in which Hughes 
was the victim. One of Meier's confederate groups was 
Georgetown Research and Development, winch material- 
iied In a Watergate address one day, sold off us worthless 
holdings to Hughes the next, and dematerial i^ed [hat night. 
A more constant companion was the Toledo Mining 
Company of Salt Lake City, whose president, Anthony 
Hatsis, is idemifled by Senate Select Committ« investiga- 
tors as an cxecuiive-tevd officer of the Lansky Syndicate 
Hughes’s losses to such Syndicate fronts on land and mining 
deals may have totaled as much as SlO milhnn in the brief 
period, less than two years, during which Meier occupied his 
advantageous posilicm* 
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What happened to all this money? Part of it went into a 
trust in the name of Meier-Callandria at Overseas. Ltd,, a 
Swiss bank with a Robert Vcsco connection. A larger part 
was routed out of the country through banks in the Bahamas 
and Montreal holding companies into a Dutch firm called 
Maatschappil Iniermovie. 

The moncy^ thus laundered in Europe, was then funneled 
back to the Stales, where Meier and Hatsis may have used it 
10 finaocc business ventures involving Nixon’s brother^ 
Donald. The three men visited the Dominican Republic in 
September 1969. Dominican Pres idem JuanBclagucr staged 
a classy public reception and sold whai the Waif Street 
Journat termed '‘valuable" concessions to Hatsis’s Toledo 
Mining, whose stock rose to S30 per share. In a splashy 
public ceremony, Donald Nixon conspicuous at the side, 
flelaguet decorated Meier for “Hughes’s charities" in the 
DomLtiican Republic, and Meier and Hatsis scratched hack 
by giving blocks of Toledo stock to various Dominion 
pfncials “for services rendered in regard to securing a mining 
concession." 

The relationship developing between John Mcicr and 
Donald Nixon was observed from the White House with 
some anxiety. The president's personal tax □ccountanl, 
Arthur Blech, was told to review all of Donald's proposed 
projects, including the Dominican ones. Bkch h said to have 
mrned them aU down. Then White House pressure against 
Meier's relationship to Donald intensiTied. Rcbozo called 
Maheu in Las Vegas and told him to keep Meier away from 
Donald. Nixon’s famous hrother-bu^ were put in. Donald 
was put under twenty-four-hour White House surveillance. 
The FBI hassled Meier, Donald, and Hatsis together at a 
Florida airport in September on one of their trips to the 
Dominican Republic. 

Maheu answered Rtbozo that he too wanted to get rid of 
Meier, but that Meier worked for Hughes, not for him. 
Maheu said that Hughes liked Meier, and that all Maheu 
could do was to ask him to keep away. 

Maheu also put a tail on Meier and thus found him and 
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Donald Nixon irysting in October in the Orange County 
Airport. As a result of the intense reaction this provoked, 
Hughes at last cut Meier loose. Maheu said he was fired, 
Meier called it resigning. Meier was taken on at once by 
Hatsis at Tokdo Mining as a S6,(HK)-a-month consultant. In 
the summer of 1975, he was avoiding indictments in British 
Columbia. 


The l^hankitgiving Coup 

The conflict developing here between Hughes and 
Lansky, with the Meier branch of it curving through the 
foreground, forms the strategic CDUlext of the events of 
November and December 1970, the Thanksgiving coup of 
Hughes's Nevada Operations and the overthrow of Maheu.^ 

We are conccrn&i in this coup with a power struggle 
between two parts of the Hughes empire in which various 
outside parties participated, not always openly. On one side, 
the main force was the Tooleo board of directors and the 
main actor was Chester Davis. On the other side, the main 
force was Hughes's S4CKKmiljion Nevada Operationsand the 
main actor was Maheu. 

Davis and Maheu were not new men to the Hughes 
empuev Davis had come on to light the TWA case in I960 
and was still astride it. Maheu had come in through the FBI 
and a private career in the security business. The hotel-dicks- 
at-hearl who make up this insulfurated subculture must see 
their highest dreams realised In Maheu's life. Before his fall, 
this entailed a S60Q,C<K> mansion to live In rent free and an 
annual salary of 5520,000 to play around with, never mind 
the fishing and hunting lodges, the private airplanes always 
ready to go anywhere, the constant company of millionaires 
and their kind of people. He had come to Hughes in the late 
fifties as a security and intelligence expert with a background 
of FBI work in Chicago. As noted, he took charge of such 
seamier chores of Hughes-tending as matchmaking the CIA 
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with the RosellFGiancana crowd in the plots against 
Castro's life and against the life of who knows who else 
besides. He got it on with Syndicate heavies like Dalit/ in 
order to operate casinos successfully in Las Vegas. After the 
Castro work, he turned up next in ihe Boston interlude after 
[he divest merit of TWA when Hughes first decided to take on 
the Syndicale for control of Las Vegas. Maheu put togethei’ 
ihc whole secret move to Las Vegas, including the 
impenetrable security precautions, and allowed Hughes to 
arrive while Lansky slept or pretended to. He quickly 
became the chief officer in charge of Hughes's boisterous 
Nevada expansion. 

Maheu was fearful as early as March I96B that the old 
Hughes guard of Houston and Los Angeles, the Tooleo 
board, would grow jealous of his unique closeness to 
Hughes. The Tooleo board's authorization wa;sstill required 
for most of Mahea's deals in Vegas. Although the board 
would never refuse a specific order from H ughes, it could be 
dilatory in the absence of such an order. It could cut Maheu 
off, Maheu sought reassurance from Hughes in 19&8 against 
any problems the intrinsically touchy situation could lead to, 
Hughes answered him as follows: 

Bob. I have your message. I do not fed your 
apprehension in the least unjustiHed. If I give you my 
word to find a solution promptly, such as a voting trust 
for my Hughes Tool Company stock [which of course 
would have made Maheu ihe legal master of the whole 
Hughes. empire], and if I pm the formalities into a state 
of efTeeiivcness for your scrutiny without any unreason^ 
able delay, will you consider it done as of now, so your 
mind will not be rtlled with these thoughts in the; near 
future? 1 will assume an affirmative answer and proceed 
accordingly.^^ 

Hughes never got around to doing that, but at the same 
time be stayed available to Maheu by memo and phone. 
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$ojneUnies (so Yis said] spending iv^my hours a day on th; 
phone wiih him. 

In Jannary J970 Hughes pul Maheu in char]ge of the 
TWA case, an act which sel in I rain ihc cvem$ leading \o ihe 
niajor climaK of his caiecr. I he Thanksgiving coup, and 
possibly thence to Watergate. Hughes'S tone as be underlooi 
this move was definite: 

**Bob. please understand one thing which 1 do not 
think you have understood heretofore; you have the bad 
on the TWA situation. You do not need further 
approval from me to a specific settlement of a specific 
sum of money .. ..If 1 am to hold you responsible for 
the overal outcome of this litigation, 1 must give you 
the coinpLete authority to decide which law firm you 
want to handle each phase of it. 1 repeat, Bob, you have 
fuif authority."^' 

Maheu convinced Hughes to say this to the Tooleo 
directors. He did, they accepted the news with whatever 
inner murmurings but no recorded protest,, and indeed 
issued Maheu^the necessary authorizations to hand lea El the 
phases and aspects of the TWA suit, including a settle 
ment.'’^'* 

This gave Maheu slrength but left him exposed. 1 here 
were first of all the troubles normal and natural to the TWA 
ease itself. On April 14, L 970, Judge Mcizner handed down i 
final judgment in favor of TWA against Hughes d 
S 145,448, 141.07. By the time the Supreme Court threw the 
whole thing out of court three years later, chargeabk 
expenses, had worked that amount up to about SI60 millioiL 
That was what Maheu was looking at. and his job was to 
succeed where Davis had failed in finding a way not to havr 
to pay it. On top of thU, he had the additiomil problem ef 
having to work without the sympathy of the pawerfLiJ 
Tooleo directors. 

No sooner does Hughes turn the TWA problem over tc 
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Maheu than Maheu learns— this is in February 1970— of a 
large-scale land fraud operating somewhere inside Nevada 
Operations. Now we can sense the Lansky pressure, bu! ail 
Maheu had to go on then was a rumor. Taking up the TWA 
task with one hand, with the other hand he began to track 
down the silver mining swindle. 

Maheu seems to have done everything you and 1 would 
have done to avoid getting shredded to pieces by the 
corpojate violence implicit in his situation. Especially on the 
TWA matter, it is hard to sec how he could have covered 
himself any better than he did, first in getting Hughes 
actually to tell the Tooleo board that he was putting Maheu 
in charge, then in getting everything confirmed in explicit 
Tooleo authorizations. 

Maheu's first slep with TWA was to hear everyone out on 
the question of what to do. First he heard Chester Davis, 
whom he thought too defensive of his own role in the 
preceding legal defeats, Davis might well have been very 
defensive. These defeats amounted to the loss of a very large 
airline and the threatened loss of a very largeamountof cash. 
The Supreme Court would finally agree in January 1975 that 
Davis was right and had been from the first day. But early in 
I970, facing a damages bill for SI 60 million ard a lost airline, 
Maheu thought Davis's efforts to defend himself and his 
strategy too self-serving to be true. 

So Maheu went to four blue-chip law firms with the 
question: Given everything that has happened and the 
situation as It is, what should Hughes do lo save whatever 
can be saved out of the TWA mcs$7 Maheu went to 
Washington to Clark CLilTord's firm of CLifToid, Warnke, 
Glass, Mcllwain & Finney, He went to New York to Welch 
&. Morgan, the Morgan l^ing Edward F., a dose friend of 
Maheu's and the Hughes lawyer whose advice originally 
decided Hughes on going to Las Vegas. He went to New 
York's Donovan, Leisure, which represented Tooleo 
throughout the damages hearings. And he went to the 
Beverly Hills firm of Wyman, Bagiaer, Fincll, Rothman & 
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Kuclid, whose Gregory Baut^er was a long-time associate 
and Hollywood frieml of Hughes. 

Each one of these firms (old Maheu to do the same thing; 
namely, get Davis off the case. This was not necessarily 
because they found Davis a bad lawj^r. [t was because 
rightly or not the arguments he stood for had been rejected 
by the bar, and what was necessary for Hughes now above a] I 
was to get the case back in court. That required new 
arguments and new arguments necessarily required a new 
chief counsel. So Davis had to leave the case. One could 
think up the new arguments later. Perhaps there were even 
some good ones. It did seem strange, after all, that the largest 
damages claim ever yet awarded in (he history of civil law 
should have been awarded in behalf of a company against 
the man who built, made, and owned that company. And It 
was also strange That the daim was not awarded on the 
merits of the case at all but because some inexplicable inner 
compulsion kept Hughes from appearing personally to 
testify in his own behalf. 

What about Hugheses solitude? Why could he not show 
his face to save $160 million? Does this not go beyond 
Kcentridty? Sometimes it seems Hughes must have died, as 
so many insist, long before April 1976, The only people who 
claim definitely to have seen and had daily transactions with 
Hughes are the soncalled Mormon Mafia, or the Big Five, the 
mostly Mormon super^truights who were said to tend him as 
nurses and secretaries. They were all recruited by Bill Gay of 
the Toolco board, and they are of course loyal to Gay. 
Parties tn the events they served, partisans, these five men 
alone assured us of Hughes's existence. That he did as they 
say he did, willed as they say he willed, we have no word hut 
theirs. 

But this is getting us too much ahead. We are thinking' 
here of the standing mystery of Hugheses reclusive ness, and 
we note that, come to think of it, with a tiny number of 
doubtful eKCeptions, the only people who actually saw 
Hughes since 1970 were Gay's men.^ Maheu later look his 
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place in the ranks of ministers who must observe ruefully, as 
he did, ''All you have to do is comrol the palace guard, 
because that is who realty controls the empire."^> 

But Maheu's rue came a year later. Jn early I970,arfned 
with the best legal opinion Hughes's money could buy, he 
apened his reign as strawboss of the TWA project by 
informing Toolco and Davis that Davis was off the TWA 
use. Not that he was no longer Toolco's chief counsel; 
Maheu never claimed the power to fire Davis from his 
corporate bastion. Only thal the universally recommended 
legal strategy in the TiiVA case required the use of new 
attorneys. 

At that moment, Hughes suddenly moved Maheu In two 
new directions simultaneously. 

First, he launched him inancffori to penetrate gambling 
in the Bahamas. Hughes's consciousness of what this 
entailed is indicated in a fragment from an early 1970 phone 
conversation (taped) with Maheu: “If 1 were to make (his 
move 1 would expect you to wrap up that governmem down 
there to a point where it will be— well, a captive entity in 
every way.“^^ 

Hughes's interest in the Bahamas was not new. His choice 
came down to the Bahamas or Las Vegas in Boston in 1966. 
But actually activating Maheu to start thinking of ways to 
lake on and beat the Lansky apparatus in the Bahamas — 
that would look new and diffcieni from a Lansky 
perspective, all the more so because of Hughes's concurrent 
gyrations with Nixon in Washington. 

And, second. Hughes got Maheu going on a secret 
campaign to find out what Meier was up to in his theretofore 
secluded little silver-mining corner. In other words, Hughes 
was now opening two new fronts against the Syndicate on 
tup of hbs already achieved preeminence on the Las Vegas 
Strip. He was expanding to the Syndkate^s other capital, 
and he was about to discover someone who may well have 
been the Syndicate's man in his machine. 

As Maheu was thus preoccupied, Davis mobilized his 
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response to ihe TWA dismissal nutice. DdvLs infomwd 
Maheu that his notice naturally meant nothing to him or to 
Toolco, and would Maheu please slay out of matters lying 
far outside the scope of his contract as a consultant on 
gambling and hotel security, 

Maheu answered^ 

To date you have lost this case at every level with 
catastrophically adverse financial and other injury to 
the defendant .... You were previously before the 
Second Circuit on this case and sustained a crushing 
defeat. This must not be repeated. You have repeatedly 
assured me that no amitrusl violations were involved 
and that in consequence IW' A could prove no damages. 

I must conclude that you were either wrong or wholly 
ineffcciuah for the judgment now stands at a staggering 
figure. The time bat hand for other counsel to endeavor 
to achieve a favorable result,,.. I dt=£ply resent your 
presumptuous request that t "cease interference with 
counsel in charge and responsible for the case." There 
has been no interference on my part other than taking 
steps to accurd other counsel an opportunity to salvage 
a case which you have tragically losl.*^ 

The Tooleo directors behind Davis were meanwhile 
taking four concrete steps. 

J, They voted the dismissal of Maheu. 

2. They mandated Director Bill Gay to have the 
Mormon Mafia cut off Maheu's communications. Maheu 
was from now on losing this particular game. 

1. They ordered the two chiefs of the throneroom guard, 
Howard Eckersley and Levar B. Myler^ to cnier in unto 
Hughes with a one-sentence proxy conferring full powers of 
attorney on the Davis group. This proxy was signed by 
Hughes, according to Eckersley who notarized it and Mylcr, 
who witnessed it. Hughes had now assigned to the Tooleo 
board the right to run a large section of his empire. 
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Thb was November 14. Mylcr look ihe signed proxy to 
the Nevada State Bank in Las Vegas and put it in a 
strongbox, 

4. Tooleo promoted a whisper-in-Hughes's-tar cam- 
paign against Maheu, "No outsider so far is privy to the 
exact details," writes Tinnin, “but in essence, the reports 
informed Hughes that Maheu had developed into a dbloyal 
and avaricious employee, who was taking his trusted 
employer for all he was worth." The story on Maheu was that 
he was pocketing pan or all of the finder'^s fees for everything 
Hughes was buying in Nevada. These charges were never 
proved. It now is clearer that what was happening was that 
Tooleo was accusing Maheu of the crimes that the Syndicate 
was committing and that Maheu had begun to stumble onto. 

Hughes's Nevada security chief. Jack Hooper, left 
unguarded the back stnirway leading down from Hughes's f 
Desert Inn penthouse to a backdoor opening onto a parking ^ 
lot. Hooper had taken off the door handle and assumed the r 
doorway was now permanently dosed. On November 26, I 
1970^ the palace guards, the Eckerslcy-Mylcr group, took I 
Hughes down nine flights of back stairs, out that door, and | 
into one of several wailing station wagons. In a variation on 
the Boston departure of 1966, a decoy caravan of black V 
sedans with California plates was dispatched to Hughes's 
McCarran Field, while the actual Hughes party drove to ,, 
Ndlb Air Force Base. There they were met by a Lockheed ‘ : 
JetStar, leased from the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, [ 
come to carry Hughes away to the Bahamas. i 

Hughes was met in the Ba hamas on Tha nksgivi ng Day by ^ ^ 
an Intertel ofFcial named James Golden, whose presence in ] 
the mdodramatic epbodc is interesting because of his . 
reputation as "Nixon's man"^ Secret Serviceman Golden ^ 
wiis assigned to Vice-President Nixon in 1957. He accom- , 
panied Nixon to Russia and Central America. They got 
stoned togciher in Venezuela. They grew close. When Nixon i 

left the White House in I960, Golden left the Secret Service fi 
to lake a job as security chief for Lockheed. In 1968 
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Lockheed pve him a leave of absence lo join Nkon^s 
campaign as director of security. After Nixon's election he 
became Resorts Intemationors deputy director of security 
on Paradise Island, He was a founding officer ofimenci and 
one of its vice-presidents at the time of the events of 
November. He later joined the Hughes l^s Vegas staff. As of 
summer 1975, be was at the Justice Department as chief of 
the Organized Crime Strike Force of the l^w Enforcement 
Assistance Agency. 

Oolden's presence in the coop raises the question of a 
Nuton influence, since **Niaon's man'* cither means nothing 
or something. Could Nixon have been involved in the plot of 
Thanksgiving 1970 to overthrow Maheu, abduct and 
confuse Hujies, and radically change the nature of the 
■ crime-connected, FEl-connectcd, and ClA-conncctcd 
Hughes empire? Was the motive to protect the Mcier- 
Donald Nixon racket against exposure? Was It to resolve the 
tensions of a Hughes-Lansky conHicl withm the Nixon 
I coalition? Golden’s possible role co nstiin les a wor k point for 

I future Investigations. 

For the next four days, H oopc r’s gua rd kept rout ine vigil 
at their closed-circuit TV displays which showed every 
means of access to Hughes except the one actually used by 
the intruders. Then Greenspun got a lip from a Syndicate 
friend at the Etesert Inn to the effect that Hughes’s suite had 
been strangely quiet latclyXrecnspun got this imelhgenee to 
Maheu. Muheu tried to put through a call to Hughes. A 
second-level aide finally answered and told him H ughes was 
no longer There. 

The next day. December J. the Sun headlined, “Howard 
Hughes Missing." A Toolco director later said that Hughes 
saw this head line on December 4 on Paradise Island and was 
infuriated. Throneroom guardsman Levar Myler claims to 
have heard Hughes say that Greenspun by himself would 
never have dared print such a headline and that Maheu 
therefore had to be behind It, and thus that Maheu should be 
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fired at once. Myler said Hughes then told him to release the 
November 14 proxy. 

On that same day, December 4, Toolco battle commander 
Davis summoned his adversary’s fricfid and lawyer. Ed 
Morgan, to a meeting in Beverly Hills. Morgan had teen 
active ttet summer in the transfer of the Danner-Rebozo 
money (and would be again active in its return three yea^ 
later). On this trip to face Davis, in fact, Morgan brought 
Danner along. Danner’s reputation is that of an intimate of 
Nixon’s. He was also at this lime a manager of one of 
Hughes's hotels in Las Vegas. 

Morgan and Danner found Davis awaiting [hern m 
Beverly Hills with Toolco directors Bill Gay, Calvin Collier, 
and Raymond Holliday. Davis told Morgan that Morgan s 
client, Maheu. was thereby formally and officially fired by 
Davis's client. Toolco, which was sole representative of 
Hughes. Davis flashed the November 14 proxy to prove it, 
Hughes had lost confidence in Maheu^ said Davis. Nevada 
nperations were not doing well. Earnings were less than 5 
percent on a turnover of about S5 million. Only ihc Sands 
was showing a good profit. (And Danner was also fired, 
screamed Holliday, ■‘number five on a list of 1 55. "This was a 
mistake soon corrected. Holliday had perhaps not appreciat- 
ed the Lmportanoe of Danner’s relations hip with Nixon, 
Danner is last seen, posi-Waiergate, running the Sands.) 
Both groups flew back to l^as Vegas that same day. 

' December 4, 1970, transfigured Vegas night. In swoof^ 
the Davis command— secretaries, files and telephones going 
luU speed from first landing. Davis commandeered the 
penthouse at the Sands. The Sands was at that time managed 
by Maheu, but like the rest of Hughes's Nevada holdings, it 
was actually owned in the name of Toolco. The Sands and 
the rest fell within the legal authority of the Toolco b<>ard 
and Davis. 

Davis liberated and occupied hiiL.chosen headquarters 
swiftly. He installed a tough-looking security guard and 
announced that he alone spoke for Hughes, that Maheu was 
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now out, and ihaL a whole new order reigned. 

Simultaneously, Davis commanded his “small army of 
special agents from Intcrtcl,'*^* flushing their mysterious 
credentials, lo move with no more than necessary force into 
the sucrosanci cashiers' cages in all the Hughes casinos. The 
Intend men stulYed the cash into paper bags and ho»es with 
no explanation other than their story about new 
management and no credentials other than their ad van lage 
in surprise and force. They could as easily have been robbers 
as cops. They completely succeeded in putting the law's first 
nine pmrts to work for Toulco. Subsequent discussion about 
who actually should boss the casinos vras much inlluenccd 
by the fact that Davis did. 

We noted above that Mahen had feared something like 
this all along and had repeatedly sought Hughes's reassur- 
anccs that he was doing just what Hughes wanted him to do. 
Now he had no access to Hughes and therefore no 
reassurances and therefore nothing. The lawyers Morgan 
and Bell were loyal to Maheu, as were Greenspurt with his 
paper and Hooper with his shamefaced security force. These 
people gave Maheu some capability for tactical defense but 
not enough. Without Hughes's voice to animate it ^ Maheu's 
world turned back into a pumpkin. 

But Maheu did make a good argument of it. He gave four 
solid reasons in support of his ontrageous theory that 
Hughes had actually been abducted by his enemies. 

i, Hughes's health was too poor for so sudden and 
hurried a trip. Newsweek reported on these events In its issue 
of December 21,. 1910. This story scornfully informed its 
readers that **Maheu's group spread another story that 
Hughes had been visited by a heart specialist (or in one 
version^ three heart specialists) in Novemberjhat he was too 
ill to be moved anywhere but lo a hospital, and that he had 
been kidnapped.^ But actually^ one of the few hard facts ia 
this case accepted by all side.s> is that in the early part of that 
month, Hughes's health had so sharply declined that 
Hooper^s security agents and Gay's thioneroom guards were 
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compelled to open the airlock and let a doctor-human from 
the normal world, Dr. Harold Feikes, come into the 
in ncrin ost bubble to examine H ughes in the flesh, forbidding , 

task. Davis quickly got a court order shutting Fe ikes up on 
w ha t he had observ ed behind the screen at Oi, but in t he split 
second before the order fdl, Feikes said enough lo confirm 
the general lines of Maheu^s claim. 

According to Feikes, Hughes stood six feel four inches ■' 

and normally weighed about 150 pounds. Mow, said Feikes, ( 

he weighed 97 pounds and was suffering from an active heart 
condition, pneumonk, and anemia stemming from chronic 
malnutrition. {Malnutrition in one of the world^s richest 
men? His routine lifelong diet was cookies and milk,) 

Feikes gave him immediate blood transfusions and said 
laterthathewasstiJIontransfusionsatthetimcofhissudden 
depanure for the Bahamas, a departure carried out so 
hastily, however long it may have been considered, that he 
actually left behind his tilhthen precious or even indispen- 
sable life-support equipment. Maheu may well have found 
this sufficiently improbable to raise doubts about Davis's 
claims, 

2. Maheu thought it was strange thit Hughes should 
choose Davis and Gay as hb personal trustees in a matter as 
sensitive as this. Maheu said he once suggested to Hughes 
that Davis be brought to Las Vegas for a certain legal task, 
and that Hughes answered, "God damn it. Bob, you must be 
losing your mind. If we allow this man to come to Las Vegas, 
in. 24 hours the whole city will be devastated, and in 4% hours 
ihc entire state of Nevada will be in chaos.'*** This is of course 
self-serving on Maheti^s part, but it waa apparently true that 
Davis had been in bad standing with Hughes. Hughes had 
tried to lake Davis off the TWA case and may easily have 
sensed and resented his resistance. The Toolco directors of 
course knew all about this, having gone through the ritual 
transfer of authority from Davis to Maheu earlier in the 
year. 
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backed a new major corporate ujidcrtakitig on Ga/s 
recommendation. This was a comptiicr company^ ^ftighes 
Pynamtcs, aimed at capturing a piece of [BM^j action. 
Hughes Dynamics collapsed wjtJhn a year with a los$ of 
ahout $9 milUonr When Hughes was preparing liis 
clandestine entry into Las Vegas, he Lumed to Maheu for 
$courity» Gay's former preserve. According to Maheu, 
Hughes also gave instructions that Mafieu was“not to invite 
Bill , , . and not to permit him to be privy to our affairs . , , . 1 
no longer trust him. My bill of complaints against EiU's 
conduct goes very deep7^^ 

Said Maheu, 

1 explained this to Bill Gay in great detaih Bm he 
resented it to the extent that he began to move into areas 

of my domain Shortly after we had arris-ed here [in 

Las Vegas]^ I asked [Hughes] on land problems, I was 
to take instructions from Bill Gay. Whereupon he 
literally went into a tirade and explained ... that Bill 
Gay was less important in his world than his aides [i,e-. 
than the thronenoom guard]. He said that Bill Gay's 
only assignment in life was to keep his relationship with 
Mrs. Hughes imaci . . . and to keep Mrs. Hugheses name 
out of the newspapers. He said Bill was just a baby-sitter 
for Jean.^s 

Maheu then cited a passage from a later Hughes memo on 
Cayi “Bill's total indilterence and laxity to my pica fo^r help 
in my domestic area, voiced urgently to him week by week, 
throughout the past seven or eight ycars^ have resulted in a 
complete, I am afraid irrevocable loss of my wife. I blame 
Bill completely for this unnecessary debacle, I feel he let me 
down — utterly, totally, completely.’'^ (Hughes and Jean 
Peters were formally divorced in 1^70.] 

3> Ma heu argued that it was ce rta inly peculiar for a ma n 
like Hughes, engaged as he was at that exact moment in a 
battle for control of the Las Vegas-Bahamas gambling axis, 


suddenly to abandon old friends and helpers in the game, 
people like Mabeti himself and Hooper, and to leap 
headlong down the spidcrhole of an organisation like 
Resorts International, “a company which operates a casino 
in the Bahamas.., in direct competition with those in 
Nevada."* This in spile of bad health and only on the 
counsel of formerly distrusted executives. On top of all. what 
would possibly lead him lo employ as over-all manager of 
this trip a security oega nurationj merle J, d4 percent of which 
was owned by Resortsi IntcrnBlional? 

So even if Entertel was not the CIA of the Lansky 
Syndicate,*' it was still at least the CIA of Resorts 
[ntcmational, and Resorts Internalicinal, whether it was a 
Syndicate front or not, was still Hugheses chief competition, 

4. Lastly, Maheu raised the question: If Hughes was so 
down on him, why not simply terminate his contract? Why 
so much fuss? Why the seemingly deliberate attempt to 
provoke a public controversy? And was it not another 
stupendous coincidence that Hughes should have dosed 
hirascLToff to Maheu at the very moment the Tooleo bf>ard 
fell most threatened hy him? One moment Maheu is a good 
guy with Hughes doing a hard job honestly and well. His 
communication lines arc open to the top. He bends over 
backward lo keep bis face and hands clean. He is studiedly 
correct in all things. Then, pop! The mandate he won by lhat 
very competence, the TWA mandate, brings him up against 
the power of Davis and T oolco. So Gay tells the ihroneroom 
guard not to carry Maheu’s memos lo Hughes anymore, not 
!o pul his phone calls through, to tear up his Valentines and 
hadmouch him to Hughes— and thus lend Flughes to the 
belief that Maheu was responsible for the Syndicate’s silver- 
mining swindle. 

The force of Maheu's self-defense grew with develop- 
ments. the following two in particular. 

First, after years of digging in the records of Maheu's 
Nevada administration, Tooleo allotncys were unable to 
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find a. single fauJl to slick him with. Then in July 1974, in Los 
Angeles, Maheu won aju^ verdict in his muttiiniMlon-dohar 
Ubei suit entered against Hughes in 1972 after Hughes told 
reporlers (in a ickphone interview growing out of the 
Clifford Irving **hoax** biography affair) that Maheu was “a 
no-good, dishonest son of a bilch and he stok me blind a 
view Hughes held on the strength of information he got from 
the Tooleo throneroom guard service, the Mormon Mafia. 

The Las Vegas battle was finally resolved not by the force 
of anyone's argtitncnis or by the inicgriiy of either side, but 
by ihc Eckersley-Myler proxy of November 14. Myler got it 
from the strongbox and presented it to ihc court on 
December 10, Etkersley arrived the same day from Paradise 
Island with a long letter purportedly fromHughes in support 
of Davis, Two days before, phoning from the Britannia 
Beaeh Hotel, Hughes spoke to Governor Laxalt and District 
Attorney George Franklin. Both of them said they were 
positive the person they heard calling himsd/ Hughes over 
the phone was the same person they had heard cvery^ other 
time they believed themselves to be talking to Hughes. 
Hughes told them he was alive and reasonably well, that 
Maheu was a disloyal employee and had been fired, and that 
Davis spoke for him in all matters, 

Maheu produced a handwriting expert who swore that 
the Hughes signature on the proxy was a fake. Davh 
produced another handwriting expert who swore it was 
genuine. The court found Davis's expert the more convin- 
cing one. Maheu lost his job. 

In the aftermath came a complete reconfiguration of I be 
oyer-all Hughes empire. In place of the old Tooleo, a new 
creature maieriahir.cd, the Summa Corporation. And stock 
in the drill bit company from which it all had started was 
publicly traded on the New York Stock Exchange. The CiA 
relationship was continued within the structure of Summa 
and the Hughes Medical Institute of Miami. 
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Something had eomc full circle, Hughes the individualist 
tycoon had now disappeared altogether behind exactly the 
kind of dosed corporation that had been hounding him all 
his life— perhaps the master, but perhaps, after I'hariksgiv- 
ing 1970, the slave and victim of an ambitious and 
resourceful staff in revolt. 


The Greenspuji Caper 

Maheu could pot prevail against Davis, but he protected 
himself against annihilation by stashing away, in the safe of 
his ally Greenspun, his large private collection of Hughes 
documents and tapes. It contained memorable items not 
only from the teeming four years of happiness in Las Vegas, 
but also from all Maheu's adventures with Hughes before 
that, such as the time Maheu gut the Cl A and the Syndicate 
together. Since Maheu was at one time of another immersed 
in these activities, his documents presumably painted an 
insider's picture of the larger relationship emerging be Lween 
Hughes, Tooleo, the CIA, and the Syndicate. 

Rumor of the scope of Mabcu's document trove finally 
prompted Robert Bennett, president of the CIA-linked 
public rdatiorvs firm of Robert Mullen and Company, to 
convene a meeting in Washington between himself. Howard 
Hunt and Ralph Wime. Winte was the new Hughes-Ncvada 
security chief after the coming of Tooleo. He has an Lntcrtel 
background. Bennett assembled this group in order to 
ifiscuss “the communality of inTcrests" among them in the 
contents of Greenspun^s safe, Bennett is the son of Utah 
Senator Wallace Bennett, a high official of the Mormon 
Church. He joined Mullen and Company as its president 
early in 1971, bringing ihe Toolco-^Davis, account with him, 

M u Ilea and Company was incorpated in 1959. According 
to Senator Baker's special report on the Cl A and Watergate 
(July 2, 1974), Mullen “maimained a relationship with the 
ClA'^ from then on and was providing cover for agents in 
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Amsterdam and Sii^gapore at the hour of ihe Watergate 
breakin. Besides Hughes, Mullen was also close to ITT and 
CREEP, ll helped raise some S 10 mniion for the 1972 Nixon 
campaign. Douglas Caddy worked out of Mullen offices 
during the halcyon days of the Huston Plan. 

Hum told the Ervin Committee what he had to Id 
McCord, that there was some scandal on Muskie in 
Greenspun's .safe. Hunfs tenacity in struggle is better than 
this story. Greenspun's denial the partial revelation of the 
Maheu papers, and the whole subsequent flow of the 
situation persuade us that McCord's estimate the folio wing 
December was belter: that Nixon and Mitchell thought 
'"Greeuspun had other material which would personally 
incriminate the Presidem and his friends." \Vc need only 
wipe away the dust to see that this maierial was the Maheu 
collection. 

The PebruaiT 1972 meeting at Mullen's Washington 
office determined upon a straight-ahead, Liddy-siylc 
approach to the problem, i.e., burglary, a Plumber 
favorite,** McCord's testimony is that Llddy told him that 
he, Liddy, shortly thereafter handled a first’installment 
Hughes coniribution of S50,000 to CREEP, the money 
flowing from Hughes through Bennett. In November, also 
flowing between Bennett and Liddy at the Mullcn/CIA 
office, another Hughes cash dose for CREEP came through, 
this one for SI 00,000. Was Tooleo hiring the services of the 
White House Plumbers? 

In April, Liddy went to Las Vegas (again according to 
McCord) to ease the layout of the Sun a second time. 
McCord does not say Ihe break-in was actually attempted, 
but his account indicates that plans and preparations were 
carried to extensive detail. The Maheu documents and their 
While House thieves were to have been flown out of the 
country lo a Central American haven in an airplane 
provided for that purpose by Tooleo. 

An unsuccessful attempt to open the Yun'j safe was 
reported that month. It has never been conclusively linked to 
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the Plumbers. But whether the Greenspun document heist 
W 3 I kbandoned in the planning stage or mufied in the 
attempted execution, it remains an abiding fact of American 
history that it did not end the interest of the Nixon people in 
the contents Of Greenspun's safe or ihc H ughes problem. The 
best current explanation of the actual Walergate break-ins 
of June 1972 is that they were motivated by fear that 
someth irg on Hughes and Nixon— possibly also on the 
whole question of Cuba, the CIA, and the attempled Castro 
assassination— had fallen into the hands of the McGover- 
nites of the Democratic party. Even in ihe glaring publicity 
of Ihe Senate Watergate hearings, the Nixon people still 
could not resist a kst little try to get these papers back for 
Tooleo, On May 23, 1973, the day after McCord told the • 
Ervin Committee and the world of the Greenspun break-in 
plot, two IRS agents showed up at Gnsenspun's office with a 
pretext for demanding the Maheu material. Greenspun wcnl 
to court and got that stopped. The safe remained Jnviolaie, 
and Maheu's treasure helped serve him a victory in his Los 
Angeles libel suit againsi Hughes, 


The Hughfs-Nixon Conneiclion 

We opened this exploration of the political-economic 
Hughes with the words that first brought his name into 
Watergate, those of McCord to Ervin on May 20, I97J, In 
viewof thespecirio light cast by the si ory jus l reconstructed, L 
think we now know how to decode the McCord statement. 
He is Idling us the technical truth, but he is also idling us 
i^t a significant detail is wrong, that something else was 
afoot, that we should look for a twi$i. He is saying thremgh 
clenclwd leeih thai Nixon was the prtsidemuiJ figure whom 
1^ Maheu-Greenspun documents posed a threat to, not 
Muskie. Decoded, his original statement would then read' 
Uddy said thai MiteheH told him that Gremspun had in 
fta possession black mail type information invotving 
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NIXON [not Muskte] and MitMt wanted that rnmerid. 
and Uddy said fhat this m/ormation war in some wiij 
rackeieer-rehted, indicating that if this candidate, NJXOfi 
[not Muskiel became president, the racketeers or naiionoi 
crime syndicate could have a control or irtfluenee o verhim a 
president. 

I submit that this is the“oiheT motive" McCord hinted at 
the unnamed motive he thought might actually ha>t 
prompted the Greenspun caper. The link between the 
^presidential candidate" and organized crime existed, but ift 
am ever in be too obvious, the motive of the aiicmpt m 
Gr^nspun's safe was to protect that secret, not tod^eguin'jl 
because the link did not run between Lansky and Muskk, y 
* ran between Lansky and Nixon and Hughes. 

Theory: Hughes and Lansky both had a piece of Nixoci 
When Hughes and Lansky gat along, as they did so well « 
the Cuban question, things went well They went badly afe 
about 1968, when Meier appeared. The Hughes-Lansk] 
conflict over Nevada was a conflict inter tiaJ to the Nixof 
coahtioti, essentially a conflict for control of the presidenqi 
and the president. The Cowboy's need to protect that secia 
and the Yanfcee^s ability to penetrate and manipulaw: a 
constitute the inner drive of Watergate. 


f 
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don't say this to my people. 
They'd think I'm nuts. 1 think 
the CIA killed Dorothy Hum." 

—Charles CoHson 
Time, July 8, J97d 


Context 

One workday morning in the capital, early in October 
1972, McCord got a call from Gerald Alch, his CR£EP» 
appointed attorney of that moment, Alch said he had 
Important news to convey, could they meet for lunch. When 
they met, says McCord, Alch's opening words were, "I have 
just come from Blittnan's office [While House ationiey 
William Bittman], Nobody gets up on that [witness) stand 
during trial. In return, they will get executive clemency, 
money while in prison and rehabilitation afterwards.'* Alch 
assured McCord that this was a good deal under the 
circumstances. "Nobody" be repeated, "gets op on that 
stand." 

Alch then asked McCord, "Why aren’t you taking the 
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money from Mr. Hum?" [n MeCord^s account of 
Watergale, A Piece of Tape} from wliicb 1 borrow ihU 
dialogue, he writes, '*1 went over my concerns that the wholt 
business had the appearance of a comrol mechanism to keep 
the men quiet prior to the Nixon ctection by the use of money 
as a weapon and toof Between I ha I concern and the 
sun eillance 1 had experienced on the J9th of Septem ber J 
hud decided to take no further money in order to be 
compLeicly free to pursue whatever course of action my 
conscience dictated without being obliged," 

McCord says Alch “berated" him for taking this stand, 
then popped a question which McCord found “rather 
unusual in the wording and context." Said Alch, "lust whai 
would it take for you to turn state's evideneef ' McCord says 
Alch's tone and manner made it clear that he was noi 
sponsoring this attemative. It was “as though he were feeling 
me out for someone else." McCord told Ale hi hat he would 
follow his own course of action. Alch, he notes, “fell silent at 
that statement." 

MACHO UAUKKa: The next day 1 got a call, "Do you 
recognize my voice?" And 1 said yes. It was Dorothy 
Hum, She told me to go to M iami and stay in the airport 
and meet the nexl flight of the tame line. E made sure 
that Dorothy was not being followed, and then we went 
to my home. She said, "From now on I will be your 
contact," and it was quite evident that the Dorothy that 
1 had known had a split personality, because for the first 
time she used operational terms that E^ oward and 1 had 
always used. She said not to trust Rothblau too much, 
that she didn't like him. She said to start figuring out 
how much assistance we would need. Up to this time, we 
had not had any at all. She said remember the spirit of 
the old organization-^ that if you arc caught by the 
enemy, two things will be done: (1) every effort will be 
made to rescue you, and (2) all expenses and your family 
will be taken care of. Even today, the families of those 


who were lost at the Bay of Pigs are beiag aided, and it i$ 

something you expect on a mission.^ 

Late October 1972. Dorothy Hum called Colson's office 
in an agitated voice demanding to speak to CoUon, who 
declined. By Colson's later account, she was "upset at the 
interruption of payments from Nixon associates to Water* 
gate defendants."^ 

November 15. Colson me( with Nixon, Haldeman, and 
Ehrlichman in the Laurel Lodge presidential office at Camp 
David to play a tape of Hunt expounding his blackmail 
threat. That same afternoon,. Dean few to New York with 
this tape to play it for Mitchell, meeting in sale rooms at the 
Metropolitan Club. A week later. Hunt called Colson in 
order to have it recorded that ", . . we are protecting the guys 
who are actually responsible ... and of course that is a 
continuing requirement, but at the same lime, it is a two-way 
street. . . 

Late November. McCord: “In addition, Mrs. E, Howard 
Hunt, on or about November JO, 1972, in a personal 
convcRation with me, slated that E, Howard Hunt had just 
dictated a thretspage letter which Hunt's attorney, William 
O. Biitman, had read to Kenneth Parkinson, the attorney fot 
the Committee to RtHeltct the Pres idem, in which letter 
Hunt purportedly threatened to 'blow the White House out 
of (he water.' Mrs. Hunt at this point in her conversation 
with me also repeated the statement which she too had made 
before, which was that E. Howard Hunt had information 
which would impeach the President,"* 

December 2 (Saturday^. The president met at Key 
Biscay ne with CoLson and Rcbozo to discuss the growing 
blackmail threat, Dorothy Hunt in Washington meanwhile 
was hounding Colson's secretary, Joan Hall, with phone 
caib about "the problem." She demanded that Hall gel the 
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word lo Colson to get ihe word to Nixon *‘io get somethb| 
done about it." 

Mitchell was ultiirtaieiy reached, and he reached for 
Dean. Mitchell told Dean to use some White House cash to 
gel the Hum situation settled down. Haldeman came into the 
picture and told his staff assistant Gordon Strathan to 
deliver a certain amount, cither S40,000 or S70,000. LaRue 
cranked up his mill and soon got the money on its way 
through Kalmbach to Ulasewicz to Bit iman. There may have 
been a relaxed moment before informaiion canic rippling 
back from Hunt to Bittman to Ulasewicz to Kalpbath to 
Mitchell to LaRue to Dean to Haldeman and to Nixon ihsE. 
even so, the blackmailers were still not satisfied. 

Haldeman finally told Strachan 10 delivcf all of 5350,000 
to CREEP but |o get a receipt for it from LaRue. LaRue 
accepted the money but refused to write a receipt. LaRue 
testified to the Watergate committee the following May that 
he paid out a total of about $250,000 to buy Hum's silence > 

December 4 (Monday), Judge Sirica told defense amj 
prosecution attorneys that the jury would wan to find out 
who ordered, who funded, and who organized the Watergate 
operation. 

Early December. Dorothy Hun complained to McCord 
that she was tiring of her role in the Watergate blackmail 

December 8 (Friday). United Airlines flight 553 inbouiMl 
from Washington crashed a mile and a half short of 
Chicago's Midway Airport, where it was trying to land, 
killing two people on the ground and forty-three of the sixty 
one people on the plane. Dorothy Hunt was one of thf 
victims. 

President to Dean, morning of February 28, 1^73: ^ 
you can follow these characters to their Gethsemane, I Ini 
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for these poor guys lit jail, particularly for Hunt with his wife 
dead." The blackmail threat, of course, wasstill on as of that 
moment. 

The President and Dean, in their novella-like meeting on 
the morning of March 21, 1973, the ‘'cancer on the 
presidency" meeting, feel each other out simultaneously, 
while simultaneously pretending not to, on the grave 
question of how much they know about each other, 
particularly with respect to Nixon's ties to organized crime 
and Dean’s formal ignorance of such ties: 

d£an: . . . KaLmbach raised some cash. 

NIXON; They put that under the cover of a Cuban 
committee, 1 suppose? 

dean: Well, they had a Cuban committee and they 
■ had— some of it was given to H unt's lawyer, who in l u rn 
passed it out. You know, when Hunt’s wife was flying (o 
Chicago with $10,000 she was actually, I understand 
after ihe fact now, was going to pass that money to one 
of the Cubans— to meet him in Chicago and pass it to 
somebody there. 

Later, same scene, 

DEAN: .. .You've got then, an awful lot of the 
principals involved who know. Some people's wives 
know. Mrs. Hunt was the sawiest woman in the world. 
She liad the whole picture together, 

NIXON: Did she? 

dean: Yes. Apparently, she was ihe pillar of strength 
in that family before the death. 

nixon: Great sadness. As a matier of fact there was 
discussion with somebody about Hunt's problem on 
account of his wife and 1 said, of course eommutalion 
could be considered on the basis of his wife’s death, and 
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colleague, comp^inion^ aiul bodyguard^ Botlos, who 
has a murky background and claims former FBI, CIA, and 
narcotics connections. SkoLnkk and Bottos arc a pungent 
Dickensian pair. Skolnick has been confined from birth toa 
wheelchair. He is intense, loud, overbearing, quick, 
suspicious, sometimes merry, all upper torso and arms, 
boisterous, gnomic-faced. Boitos is more somber and 
sepulchral. He says he was at Opalaka in I9b0-6I with Hum 
on the Bay of Pigs campaign. He carries a pistol and is fond 
of Bashing it. He dresses with old-fashioned nalt incss and 
polishes to a high gloss both his black hair and his black 
patent leather loafers. Skolnick and Bottos have seen cadi 
other through great qonlrovcrsics. They project an ominous, 
swirling, shadowy atmosphere, Skolnick wheeling and 
chaUenging, Bottos in a tailored flak jacket brooding on 
collapse. 

The instrument of their collabormion is Skolnick'i 
Citizens Committee to Clean Up the Courts. Their most 
spectacular hit so far — until United flight 553 — was 
Chicago's onec-immaeulate liberal, Governor Otto iCerner, 
whom they discovered and exposed in a race-track payoff 
ijcheme. Skolnick and Bottos have also helped put away 
several fllinois Supreme Court judges on corruption counts, 

Skolnick was mslantaneous in charging that the crash of 
United flight 553 was the result of sabotage and that thert 
was a big Watergate connect ion. In the weeks immedialelj 
following the crash, he claims to have received a flood nl 
information from protected inside sources supporting him in 
this belief. He also tried to make that information public, [ 
thus to generate a controversy and a demand for a ne* 
investigation of the crash. 

In the furor of claim and counterclaim that followed, 
Skolnick's voice often reached an intensity that many founif 
hysterical. Anyone who disagreed with him about anythii^ 
fyour author much mduded) he denounced as a secret agciic 
of the CIA. The comfoveny over his personality came tfl 
interfuse with the controversy over the crash. He made s 
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easy for his detractors to ridicule him for rampant paranoia 
and to ignore his specific claims as wild raving. 

Vet in the instances tn which the dispute has been resolved 
by a sulK^equcnt factual dbclosure, Skolnick's contentions 
have been substantially borne out. The question of FBI 
involvement in the crash investigation is the perfect case in 
point. 

The Boeing 737 had barely hit, said Skolnick, before the 
crash site was as warm with large numbers fhe sometimes 
said “carloads,” sometimes ”200,” sometimes ^dozens”) of 
’‘federa I people" who shouldered Chicago police and Bremen 
Bside and kept to themselves why and on what authority they 
were doing so. When I first encountered the array of 
Skolnick's arguments about the crash, I dismissed this 
particular item — the 200 FBI agents prowling the wreckage 
within momcnis of the crash — as an improbable piece of 
inclodramatic adornment, tn my original summary of 
Skolnick's case in the Boston Phoenix {May 15, 1973), I left 
the point out altagether, concentrating on what I regarded as 
hb more impressive arguments. ' 

But then came the disclosure, as a result of Skolnick'i 
igitfition in Washington, of the two letters which 1 reprini in 
their entirety below. The first is from the chairman of the 
National Transporlation Safety Board, John Reed, to acting 
FBI Director William Ruckelshaus. second is Ruckel- 
shaus's reply. The NTSB is a putatively independent branch 
of the Department of Transportation with responsibility for 
investigating all accidentii involvingcommeicial airliner^. It 
investigated the crash of United 553. The NTSB chairman's 
letter is dated June 5, 1973. . 

Pear Mr, Ruckelshaus^ 

As you may know, the National Transportation 
Safety Board is currently investigating the aircraft 
accident of the United Air Lines Boeing 737, at M idway 
Airport, Chicago, on Decembers, J972. Ourlnvestiga- 
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tivc tciiin Asi^igntid to this. accident discovered On the day 
foUowing the accident that several FBI agents had taken 
a ntimbcr of non-typica I actions relating to this accident 
within the Rnit few hours following the accident. 

Included were: for the first time in the memory of our 
staff, an FBI agent went to the control tower and 
listened to the tower tapes before our investigiitors had 
done so; and for the first time to our knowledge, in 
connection with an aircraft accident, an FBI agent 
interviewed witnesses to the crash, irtcluding Right 
attendants on the aircraft prior to the NTSB interviews. 
As 1 am sure you can undeisLand, these actions, 
particularly with respect to this flight on which Mrs. E. 
Howard Hum was killed, have raised inmimerable 
questions in the minds of those with legitimate interests 
in ascertaining the cause of this accident. Included 
among iho^e who have asked questions, for example, is 
the Government Aciivitjcs SulicomiTiittcc of the House 
Government Operations Committee. On the basis of 
informal discussions with the stalT of the Committee, it 
is likely that questions as to what specific actions were 
taken by the FBI in connection with this aircrafi 
accidem, and why such actions were taken, will come up 
in a public oversight hearing at which the NTSB will 
appear and which is now scheduled for June 13, 1973. 

In order to be fully responsive to the Committee, as 
well as to be fully informed ourselves about all aspects 
of this accident so as to assure the complete accuracy of 
our determination of the probable cause, we would 
appreciate being advised of all details with respect lo the 
FBI activities in connection with this accident. We 
would like to have, for example, the following 
information: the purpose of ihe FSI investigation, the 
reasons for the early response and unusual FBI actions 
in this rase, the number of FBI personnel involved, all 
investigative actions taken by the agents and the times 
they took such actions (including the time the first FBI 
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agents arrived on the scene}, and copies of all reports 
and records made by the agents in connection with their 
investigations (we already have copies of 2d FBI 
interview reports; any other documents should be 
provided, therefore). 

While we have initiated action at the staff level 
between our agency and yours lo effect better liaison 
and avoid engaging in efforts which may be in conflict in 
the future, wc have determined that some more formal 
arrangement — in (he on lure of an imeragency memor- 
andum of agreement of understanding, for instance— 
would seem appropriate. It would clearly delineate our 
respective statutory responsibilities and set forth 
procedures to eliminate any future coiiflicis. We would 
ibcrefore appreciate it if you would designate, at your 
earliest convenience, an official with whom we may 
discuss this matter and with the authority to negotiate 
such a fomial agreemern with the Safeiy Board. 

In the interim, however, we would like lo receive, in 
advance of the scheduled June 13, 1973, public 
oversight hearing, the specific information concerning 
the actions of the FBI in connection with the Midway 
Bcddent and the reasons therefore, in order to enable us 
to be as fully responsive as possible to the House 
Subcommiuee. 


Sincerely, 

(Original signed by 
John H. Rccd, Chairman) 

FBI Director Ruckdsbaus answered on June J 1, 1973, 

Dear Mr, Reed; 

Your letter da ltd J une 5, 1 973 , concerning t he F BFs 
mvestigation into the crash of a United Air Lines 
Boeing 737 at Midway Airport, Chicago* Illinois, on 
December 8, 1972, has been received. 
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The FBI has primary invcsiig^tivc jmiiidjciiori in, 
connection wilh ihe Destruction of Aircraft or Motor 
Vehicles (DAMV) Statute, Titk JS. SecUon 32, U,S, 
Code, 'which pertains to the wiJIful damaging, destroy- 
ing or disabling of any civil aircraft in interstate, 
overseas or foreign air commerce, [n addition, Congress 
specifically designated the FBI to handle investigations 
under the Crime Aboard Aircraft (CAA) Statute. Title 
49^ Section 1472, U.S. Code, pertaining, among other 
things, to aircraft piracy, interference wilh flight crew 
members and certain specified crimes aboard aircraft in 
night, including assault, murder, mansbaghtcr and 
attempts to commit murder or manslaughter. 

FBI investigation of the December 1972 Uniied 
Air Lines crash was instituted to determine ifa violation 
of t be DA M V or C A A Slat utes had occu rred and for no 
other reason. The fact that Mrs. E. Howard Hunt was 
aboard the plane was unknown to the FBI at the lime 
our investigation was instituted, 

U has been longstanding FBI policy to immediately 
proceed to the scene of an airplane crash for the purpose 
of developing any information indicating a possible 
Federal violation within the invest i^livejurisdiclicm of 
the FBL [n all such instaiiccs liaison is immediately 
established with the National Transportation Safety 
Board (NTSB) pcnjonnel upon their arrival at the scene. 

Approximately SO FBI Agents responded to the 
crash scene, the first ones arriving within 45 minutes of 
the crash. FBI Agents did Interview wit nesses to the 
crash, including flight attendants, Special Agent (SAJ 
Robert E, Hartr proceeded to I he Midway Airport 
tower shortly after the crash to deiennine if tower 
personnel could shed any light as to the reason for the | 
crash. On arriving at the tower, SA Hartz identified 
himself as an FBI Agent and explained the reason for 
his presence. He was invited by Federal Aviation 
Admlnislration (FA A) personnel at the tower to listen 
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to tlw recording made at the tower of the conversation 
between ibe tower and United Air Lines Flight 553. At 
no lime did SA Hartz request to be allowed to listen to 
the tapes. After listening to the tapes, SA Hartz 
identified a sound as being that of the stall indicator on 
the aimraft. The FA A agreed that SA Hartz was right 
and immedialdy notified FAA Headquarters at 
Washington. D.C. 

The FBI’s investigation in this matter was lemiinaled 
within 20 hours of the accident and on December 1 1, 
1972, Mr. Wilimm L. Lamb, NTSB, was funiished with 
copies of the complete FBI invest igation pertaining to 
this crash after it was determined there was apparently 
no violation of the DAM or CAA Statutes. 

In order to avoid the possibility of any misunder- 
standing concerning our respective agencies' responsi- 
bilities and to insure con tinned effective liaison between 
the NTSB and the FBI, 1 have designated SA Richard 
R Bates, Section Chief. Criminal Section. General 
Investigative Division, FBI Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D.C., iclcphone nuniber324-22fM, to represent the 
FBI concerning any matters of mutual interest. 

Sincerely yours, 

William D. Ruckebshaus 
Acting Director 

Based on the facts agreed upon by both sides, it is at least 
apparent from tiiese letters that the FBI was all over 
Dorothy H unt at t he t ime of 1 he crash , despite R uckelsha us's 
protest ibai Dorothy^ Huni^s presence on 553 was’^^unknown 
to the FBI at that time.** There Is no obvious way such a large 
response as fifty agents within the hour could have been 
^ncraied from a standing start as of the moment of the crash 
Hscif The closest FBI office is forty minutes from the crash 
site and (here are never fifty agents available at once without 
warning. It is tradition that FBI agents do not gather in 
offices waiting for calls but stay in the field. When a really 
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usually behave as if it migbi have. Does it? How di^s 
Ruckelshaos account for this, especially m view of ^ 
assertion that the FBI acted wUh no knowledge of Dorothy 
HimiV presence? What was the t;hain-of“command actiyiiy 
and what were the reasons that had so many FBI agents 




The Pluinhers and the Crash 

The White House also responded immediately to the 
ciish. Nixon moved Egil Krogh, Alex Butterfield, and 

DwighT Chapin, three of his remaining special agents, to 
oo&ilions of vnnlage around the crash invest igauun. 

^ Krogh was the organiicr of the Nixon While House s 
Special Investigative Unit, the "Room 16" group. Chapin 
was a key Kaldeman aide who recruited and dirm^ 
Srcrclti in his sabotage and espionage tasks. Butte rlicld. 
who so airily exposed the While House secret taping system 
on Friday, July I J, was a Haldeman man from UCLA, 
where their wives were sorority roommates. He has an Air 
Force background and some of his biographies say Iw flew 
with the Blue Angels. He served Nixon as White House 

liaison with ihe CIA. k j 

Here is how these agents were deployed m the days 


Krogh 

On Saturday, December 9 , 1972. Krogh was suddenly 
made an undersecretary of ihc Deparlmcm of fransporla- 
lion, ihe DOT being the seat of larger bureaucratic 
responsibility for the crash investigation. There was no prior 
announeement of this appointment. There was no explana- 
lion of why it had to be implemented the same day ti was 
innounced, a Saturday, not normally a business day in 
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Washipgton. Once installed in the DOT, Krogh prwepd^ 
to pftssurc the N^FSB to speed gp ils reports and reilram iis 
criticism of DOT or face “discipline. " 

Buiierfieid 

Ten days later, on December 19, Butierfiekl 
appointed administrator of the Federal Aviation Admints^ 
tratioiip the parent body of tlK actual techoMal-mycsligaii® 
arm the Bureau of Aviation Safety, Buticrficld s apporni- 
E^i was delayed to March because of a provision 
prohibiting any military or retired militaiy 
holding the position Niaon wanted to rnovc him into. Ai 
when General Alexander Haig joined Kissingers 
Security Council later, Butierfiekl had to resign h& 
commission tem|»rarily, , 

Chapin 

Early in January. Chapin left the White Hou^^^hi^ i 
story that he was being drummed out 
the activities of CREEP, He soon joined the staff of Hnit^ 
Air Lines Chicago office as a "director of market planm^ 
He Jras piosent every day m the NTSB public hearing 
the 553 crash that opened on February 2S, 1973, m 

S of h^.in,c Skolnkk .nd ^ 

and Vorae of it intioiidating the media with hceniii^ 

threats.'^ ] 

Then there is the matter of Hichard Spears. J 

In May 1973 stories reached the Senate 

Commitiee. overwt of the NTSB that ‘®"“iajs of * 
While House or the Department of 

irvina to improperly influence members of 

flTrd b thVpuSift of their lawful dutte.-* Oo M.,i 
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Chairman Warren Magnusen (D.-Wash > asked Cliairman 
Reed to respond to these stories. 

On May 9. exposed as a Plumber in the Fielding burglary, 
Krogh resigned his post as number two man in the DOT. 

Magnusen's inquiry motivated Reed and the Senate 
Commerce Commitiee to convene the sessions of May 21 
and 23, These sessions were attended only by Senator 
Howard Cannon (O.-Ncv.), although Senator Frank Moss 
ID.-Ulah) submitted two questions to each witness remotely 
suggesting a suspicion of sabotage. But the most important 
developmcni at these hearings was the clash belwccn a 
Nixon appointee to the NTSB, General Manager Richard 
Spears, and the director of (he Bureau of Aviation Safety, 
CO, Miller. 

Spears bceame a "consultant’* lo the NTSB in January 
1971 shortly after the end of the term of Senator George 
Murphy (R.-Cal.), whom he formerly served asadminislraw 
live assistant, Spears moved in as head of the NTSB after a 
Nixon'inspiied change in the regulaiions created the 
position of “NTSB general manager’' and defined it as a 
puliiicaLpatronage job, Spears had no former experience in 
ihc field of aviation safety, a si^ialijred technical field,^'' 

According lo Miller, Spears immediately began trying lo 
run the NTSB. A quarrel developed between them. Ii boiled 
up in February 1973 just as the NTSB hearings into the Hunt 
crash were opening in Chicago. As BAS director. Miller was 
the boss of the technician. William Lamb, who would 
oversee the entire program of investigation, analysis, and 
report on the crash of 553. 

Latt in February. Miller took off from his normal duties 
to attend a sixty-day Federal Executives Institute. When, he 
was safely out of the building, Spears replaced him in the 
BAS directorship and Let it out that his duties would be 
different upon return. Before Miller could return to 
challenge this personally. Spears hirnsdf rewrote the NTSB’s 
definition of "probable cause" of a crash, directed NTSB 
invesiigators to make fewer safely recommendations, and 
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called for quicker completion uf investLgBtion^ and reports 
on all projects, indudiog the 555 crash. 

Miller returned for confronlatlDii in April. He testified 
that Spears told him. “I have got orders from the only people 
that hire and fire me to become chief operating officer of the 
NTSB Asked by Senator Cannon how he interpreted 
ihiii, Miller said he thought it meani that Spears /'had some 
knowledge of some power base in the executive branch. One 
of the very serious impacts on the effectiveness of our 
Eureau, in my opinion, has been the use of this reference to 
outside power to, in a sense, intimidate the people who 
perhaps arc a little more concerned about their jobs than I 
am, to get thing?> done without question 

Miller's appeal to the full NTSB was successful. He was 
restored to his former position as BAS director. Somewhat 
later, however, he began complaining of heart trouble and 
was obliged to retire 5^ 

W hat a re we to ma ke of N ix on"s evidcnily intense interest 
in the crash of the Hunt planed FBI men intervening m 
quickly at companydcvcl force; the three secret Nixon agentj 
fanning out to positions of control around the ci^s^ 
investigation; Spears going to the report- writing center, 
cutting directly into the 553 investigation: What might all 
this nwan? 

This brings us to the detailed technical analysis of the 
NTSB report on the crash. It is a boggy and noxious area to 
explore Ixcausc it entails necessarily technical exposition. 
At the same lime, it is In the technical areas that otti 
intuitions have found strength before, so let us plunge ah^d. 


The Analysis of the Crash 

We briefly and tersely dismissed Sherman Skolnick's 
claims. We investigated thoroughly and found not a 
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shred of evidence indicating the Dorothy Hum plane 

was sabotaged. 

—Brad Dunbar, 

NTSB spokesman 
September 23, 1974^* 

The technical questions of fact and interpretation in the 
crash of United 553. for better or worse, have taken form In 
the course of a potemic set tn train by Skolnick's early 
accusations of sabotage and cover-up. In ihi:»section, we will 
lake up several particular questions emerging from thU 
polemic. 

We begin with the question of cyanide poisoning not 
because it is the strongest of SkolnkkV claims — indeed It is 
much the weakest— or because it is the most important, 
which it is not, but because it is the qurstion on which 
Skolnick’s criiies have concentrated most of their fire. 

1'hen we will move to consider the more substantial 
lechnleal doubts about the precise mechanisms Of the crash, 
most of which involve questions a Iso first articulated in. some 
form by Skolnick. 

Finally we will take up the theory of the crash developed 
by the NTSB and advanced in their final report, ‘‘Aircraft 
Accidem Report 73-16, United Airlines, Inc., Boeing 737, 
N903IU, Chicago-Midwny Airport, Chicago. Illinois, 
December 8, I972,'‘ dated August 29, I973J» 


The Qatsfion of Cymti/e 

James Walsh, administrative assistant to the Cook 
Couniy coroner, told James Brady of York magazine, 
“We found seven bodies which contained enaugh cyanide to 
kill them. Wc are not saying cyanide killed them, but that 
there was enough of it to have done 

Brady notes that Walsh refused to say whether'or not the 
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Biloi's body conlairted cyanide. Bui SkoJnick had already 
unearthed FAA technical exhibit No. 6 A. doekel No* SA- 
435, emiiled ■‘Human Factors Group Oiairman s Fa^^l 
Report^ by C. Hayden LeRoy. Page 8 of ihis exhibn 
comains in its entirely a typewriltcn table iniroduced hy ihc 
words. '^Federal Aviation Administration, Civil Aero medi- 
cal instil uie. Aviation ToxkolDgy Laboratory, Oklahoin^ 
City, Oklahoma, examined specimens from three aircraft 
occupams. ResuUs were as followt." Among other things 
ihe table shows that the three whose bodies^were citammcd 
bv the Civil Aeromeditat Institute were Captain White- 
hLse. Flight Omcer W.O Coble, and a firsx-ckss passenger 
otherwise unidentlTicd. (According to NTSB spokesuMii 
Slattery. Dorothy Hunt was flying m the first-class cabin 
fow*ni. just behind the cockpit.) By the ilern, Cyanidt 
(Coaway Diffusion. NaOH)." the value entered for Capre» 
Whitehousc is 3.9 microgtanis per milliliter. In the “*"“™ 
for Coble and the firsMiass passenper there hyP^'“ 
indicating that Ihe lest for cyanide was not earned out os 

'** What docs it mean lhat Whitehousc had 3.9 roicrugrara 
per milliliter of cyanide in him? 

note that Ihe NTSB had some trouble in establuhing tto 
figure. The Chicago coroner's office reported to begin wilt 
iha, Whilchouse's blood showed cyanide in 
0.2H miVligwms P« miUiliier. an extremely high amoost 
which by itself would establish a pnma tacic case of fool 

'’'"a defender of the no-saboiagc theory. Ronald [Nitfniax , 
editor of the CUeago JournoHsm /feviewftruc lo ehaiacra! 
Skolnkk denounces it as a CIA front). 
checked this figure out with Dr. Paul W. Srnjtb. c hi ef of h. 
Aviation Toxicology Uboralory of the t^iyd Aeron^w, 
Institute and that Dr. Smith told him. Wc vrere v^ 
unhappy, and frankly don't know how they did J|«» 
racasureraenls." He is talking about the Chicago 
handful of whom were fired tor"mcompclenec on accoom 


of thk coruroversy. Smith cominued, nhey picked up 
cyanide in ten or twelve victims and they were all very high. 
Then they realized they pmbably made an error, which they 
interpreted to be a decimal error, and they altered their 
report. In moving the decimal iheir figures became 
innocuous— all less than one microgram*" 

There are a few problems with this simplification, 
however. Dr, Smith proceeded loaaaly/c a blood specimen 
from the pilot (but not the others) to see how much cyanide 
actually was present, and the value he came up with was not 
*an innocuous*’ 0.2 11 microgrartxs per milliliier. which is the 
value arrived at by assuming that there was an error in the 
placing of the decimal poim. Rather, it is the 3.9 micrograms 
per milliliter value we found in Exhibit 6 A, That value, in the 
first place, does not bear out the Chicago coroner’s guess 
that their assumed error was in the decimal- there is still a 
difference of a whole magnitude between their adjusted 
value of 0.2 mierograms per milliliter and Dr. Smtth*s new 
value of 3,9 micrograms per milliliter is not an innocuous 
level, a fact which even Dorfman concedes indiiectly when 
he notes that this ’*is the highest blood cyanide reading [Dr, 
Smith] has ever i^orded in a crash victim." Dorfman 
continues^ “A research toxicologist I consulted confirmed 
lhat while a concent ration of 3*9 micrograms is more than 
enough to kill, it is quite possible— depending on the 
concentmtion of cyanide gas in the air and the physical 
condition of the victim— to inhale that much before death 

OCCUfS." 

Very well, but observe how far this shifts the grounds of 
Ihe argument. A moment before, we were being told tliai the 
pilot died a normal cyanide death, period. Now wc arc only 
being told that it ts not absurd on the facts to speculme tlial 
he did* 

The NTSB report slates (p. 13) that "elevated hydrogen 
cyanide levels were found in the captain and in six fataLilies 
in the crash,” but it says nothing of the new record poor 
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Whilehouse set and does nol pause lo lc!i us ihoc 
“elevated lc%cls" were, even though it notes (p. 14J that 
**smoke inhalation with carbon monoxide asphyxia and 
blood evanide accuniulauon** was finally determined to ^vt 
been the cause of the captain's deathTi u merely explains 
that plastics used extensively in the cabins of eontirtcrcm 
airliners give off hydrogen cyanide as a gas when burned. 

The crash was indeed followed by an intense fire m the 
center section, mainly in the first-class cabin where Dorothy 
H uni and Michelle Clark were traveling, But 
fire in the capiaia^s half of the cockpit, possibly because he 
nose and cockpit section broke off fmm the cabin and sp i la 
iialf. T he NTS0 report states (p. 12); “The 
cockpit and the left forward 

The captain’s seal was intact and sustained only minor fm 
damage,’" And in any case, not to be too ekmenury. Ik 
pussiuiiy of a crash-normal cyanide gas poisoning would 

CX Siiccl out the pu..ibiUiy of a «o^-crash-nonT^l 
cyanide gas poisoning (as with a camsier delivery mech^ 
ism) eLtence of a t-onveniem explanation (as m be 
use of potassium and cortisone as poisons) is actually the 
leading advantage of such a method. 

It is certainly true, as Dorfman says, I hat Skolnick guti 
beyond the evidence in a sell^lisaediting way m daiming 
that shadows like the above demonsiraie intenlio^ 
poisoning in theSSlcrash, HereSkolmck seems at his ^ 

lurid, turning, mDorfman^s words, every assumption mtn 

a “coiiclusion;' every "huucr into a “fact. 

Still, Skolnick*s informed misses teach us more of iht 
truth of Watergate power politics than the basjlfii 
reassurances Dorlman prefers. That is 
Skolnick's overall conception of what goes 
what constitutes it. what comes out, is currently rooted n 
rat ex^flcnce. So even wandering at his most hystcr^ 
Ihrougbdismal swamp, as perhaps with the cyanide qu« ^ 
(and perhaps not), Skol nick still makes 
more good leaching than those who use modest rhetonc t* 
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lell usthere is nothing wrong. Something in fact may be quite 
wrong, the wrong may be of Satanic magnitude, and there is 
rto way the standard statistic-ridden, poJtlical-soeiology 
models employed in conventional federal-academic dis- 
course can even focus the structured character of what is 
wrong. These models, these assumptions, give us a lone 
madman here and a lone madman there, as though our lime s 
violent assault on prcsidemial figures were the purest 
coniingency, purest acts of God, unstructured, randorn 
tvenis lying outside the events consliimivc of “politics’’ 
proper and of no greater interest to the "polilieal scientisr 
I ban the normal airplane accident or the normal heart 

attack. , j L ■ 

Finally, as inadequately supported as it no doubt u, 
Skolnick's assertion about 553 and cyanide poisoning still 
ought not to be dismissed altogether. A palpable residue of 
doubt remains, partly because the authorities have seemed 
so anxious to shut the question up, but also partly because 
these are not bare, naked allegations. In view of the extreme 
political sensitivity of Dorothy Hunt’s death, it might appear 
to the trusting among us that the public officials responsible 
w ouki bend over backwards to follow every shadow of doubt 
all the way through to the end. What had they to fcaf? As it 
was. the very day after the crash, even as Plumber Krogh was 
being scrambled to the number two spot at the Depart ment 
of Transportation over the FA A and NTSB, the official 
vokes began their choral chant that t here was no possibility 
of sabotage, “not a shred of evidence," and let slip no chance 
lo heap more vituperation on Skolnick. The Fftl was saying 
no ia^tage wiihifi twenty hours of the crash, before it was 
even announced to the public that Dorothy Hunt was among 
the victims, and NTSB spokesmen were saying it early in 
May at a moment when the analysis of the data had barely 
begun. There is too much intensity in this, loo much head- 
shaking. Too much protest betokens fear of some discovery. 
It reeks of covcr-up whether it is one or not. 
tn view of the report of the Cook County coroners and 
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Dr. Smith's own nesvlts in the retest of the captain's bloody 
for example, why did Dr, Smith and the NTSB not pre^s 
examine the other seven or ten or twelve bodies said it 
comain “ehrvated levels" of cyanide? In view of the queer 
behavior of the FBl^ why was not every angle looked intei, 
every doubt openly faced, heforo the curtains started beii^ 
closed on the play? 

I have been nagging some version of this question, or it 
me, ihrougb many passages of this book; why ihecovcrsip? 
A paragraph from the short-lived polemic that Oared up | 
iMjiwccn Dor f man and me in the Natim contains what ma) 
be a hint of an answer, Dorfman wrote: 

I do not disbelieve in conspiracies, I have helped 
uncover a few myself. My quarrel is not even with 
Oglesby's own treatment of the December crash, which 
as he suggests has been care fully hedged about with 
distinctions between what is known and what needs to 
be known. Rather, 1 take issue with, and he defends, a 
style of political thinking [i.e., Skotnick's] which turns 
assumptions into conclusions and hunches into facts, 
which arc in turn [note:] broadcast to an increasingly 
receptive public content that, since the forces at work 
are not only beyond their mach but o m nipotent . there is 
nothing they can or need do about public problems “ 

Jn other words, gentle reader, it is your despair tha 
Dorfman fears. If you come to think that such theories as tb 
sabotage theory of the Hum crash are not crazy on face, aid 
that such things can actually happen and the offenders not bt 
caught, then your faith in politics will wither and die, and 
where shall we all be then. 

To this I answer, first, that there is no point in trying tost 
preconditions on Ihe truth. Hither the airplane wii 
sabotaged or it was not, just as John Kennedy, Martir 
Luther King, Robert Kennedy, and George Wallace eitbfr 
were or were not attacked by conspiracies acting behittf 




cover stories of lone, mad, dtaiy-writing gunmen. And either 
we can do something about ibis or we cannot. Nothing 
whatever is served by hiding from the quesuon. If we cannot, 
then, indeed the age of politics is behind us and we are the 
creatures of a new mUlenlum. 

Second, SkoLniek's track record docs not entitle his 
detractor to $uch airy contempt. Dorfman may be unable to 
muffle a boast about helping to "uncover a few” conspiracies 
himself (be is too modest to remind us what they were), but 
SJtolnick is something else. We have already noted his major 
works: the bust of some haLT-dozen federal and other judges 
in Illinois and Indiana, including three members of the 
Illinois Supreme Court, and the exposure of JCerncr in l%9. 

Finally, something in the turn of Dorfman's Ust phrase in 
ihc above passage reminds me again that what academic 
liberals are typically so worried about is not the lapse of 
people's faith in politics so much as the lapse of their faith in 
the politics of the atrreni system. But it is the power and 
invisibility of that system's demons! rated cu item corruption 
that threaten politkal demoralization, not the fact that a 
handful of people with virtually no resources are trying to 
expo^ it, analyic it, name it, and raise in public fonjinslhe 
question of direct political action to do something about it. 
To Dorfman I say, if that is what wq arc really talk ing about, 
preserving the people's faith in a corrupt political system, 1 
know 1 am not the only democratic-minded patriot who will 
Hy, let it bleed. 


Ttcfmkal Doubts 
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Skolnick and others have raised much more substantia] * ' 

quest tons about the actual mechanisms of the crash of ^ 

United 533: that the in-flight recorders were sabotaged and i j 

«olen from the wreckage, that the altimeter was sabotaged, 

Ihai the runway system at Midway was used irttgulaTly on 

IS and mg, that an electronic landing aid was unaccounta- ; 
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blv 5 witch«i off at a crucial niomcnt^and that ihc crew failLul 
even 10 take note of, much ksa to act on, the actuation ofa 
cockpit stall-warning signal designed expressly to be 
iitiperalivc. 

The Fiight Retarders. The Bt^ing 737 eacfics two_ dau^ 
recording systems, both designed to survive crashesof muc 
greater violence than that of 5SJ, In the shock test. «ac 
Lctage must withsiund the blow of a rivc-hoadrcd-pound 
slHjl bar dropped from ten feet. This is because their ooh 
purpose is to help crash investigators dacrmine 
absolutely as possible the cause or 

One b the Cockpit Voice Recorder fCVtt), a super 
duality but otherwise ordinary tape recorder system wued 
through a network of microphones to tape a whole ran^l 
cockpit sounds— the distinctly different clicks, chiines, 
riiltlcs, horns, and whirrs of the controls -besides ever} 
word of cabin convcrsaiioa and any signals incoming frewt 
outside the aircraft, as from a tower, another airplane, or ar 
eUicltonic beacon on (he gtounf In oihcr 
designed lo record ihclolaUcoMSIicalsignalenvifonincntd 

the crew. This record ofthecockpil acousiical envitutriiien 
is sosensiiive (hal Gci«tal Electric ctvgincers. working wnte 
(ape itiat had been badly damaged (sec belr>w). we 
nirverlheless able lo reconaruel from 
precise ihra5tse«ings.lcttand righl. tor each of the 737 sw 
ttil-inoumed j*l engines, right up .0 

The other is Ihe Flight Dala Recorder (FDRl. II is b) f» 
the mote imponanl of Ihe two from ih* slandpijmia 
technical ctaih analysis. The I'DR keeps a coniin«« 
graph-paper trace on the Mate of Ihe 
the Ccnlral Air Data Compuler. niounled with the hDK « 
ihe tail because that is the safest part of the aircraft- Tk 
FDR records such paramciens as air speed, baromciij 
(coarse) altilude. transponder (Roc) allilude and aii^ 
roll and pitth angles, and il also records mitrenro 
preseniaiions 10 the crew, in order that ettois in insuonia 
lailon can be discriminated from errots in sensing! 
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servnmcchunization or the like. 

'fhe critical poenls in cormcciiun with the CVR and the 
FDR are threefold. 

Flrsii, the NTSB did not recover these instniments from 
the crash, even though its technical team was already in the 
field early Saturday morning. New^ accounts at the lime said 
dbut both recorders were turned over to the NTSB team by 
James McConaugh, commis^joncr of the Chicago Depart- 
ment of Striscts and Sanitation, who actually held a little 
ceremony of handover to which he invited a handful of 
iKwspeople.J^ No one asked, however, whal thcDeparimcnt 
of Streets and Sanitation was doing with these instruments, 
They could not have simply tumbled into the street. The 
NTSB report Idb us in fact that the no^and the tail sections 
of Ihe aircraft suffered relatively little damage. News 
accounis incuriously note that the two recorders "had been 
recovered from the wreckage." I hcy do not pry into such 
questions as; By whom were they recovered, and in what 
way, and under what power and auihority, whether by 
Sireets and Sanitation people or others? What would Streets 
and Sanitation people know abnui cKiractItig tliese 
recorders from a slilFburning wreckage? Kol that theycou/ft' 
know nothing, but what did they know? In the immediate 
aftermath of a horrifying mid-afternoort plane crash in the 
heart of a reside lUia I neighborhood, when there were 
survivors still sereaming in the wreckage, why would Streets 
and Sanitation people be in Siueh a hurry lo save the flight-- 
data recorders? Not thaE there tou/d be no innocumts 
exptanalion for Utis, but what jj it? And if Streets and 
Sunitalion got the recorders from the FUl agents also 
present, as seems likely, then the question is; Why was Pal 
Gray's FBI so hm to get its hands on the technk'al 
instruments needed for a precise reconstruction of the crash? 

The second critical point bears on the state of the Cockpit 
Voice Recuidcr. A Dwight Chapin- inspired Chicago news 
story Irom the March NTSB hearings in Chicago ran as 
follows: 

“United Air Line investigative committee members are 
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Recorder was filied wilh hydtaoUcoil when 

ihe wreckage, and some foijr day$ wem requir^ m 
iBbomtory S clean the tape sufficiently for ,t to be played 
back 10 Safely Board listeners;^* lyTcn^ 

There is no mention of this oil. however, m the NTSBs 
final or of any need lo treat the C VR tape many way 

never mind for four days, before unnamed 
S s^ounted it fit 10 be beard by the N TSB invesl.gaiots 
The tepon reads.«Allb 0 Ugh the CVR showed evidence of 
eittreme fire and heat damage, the entire gy 

with only moderate damage to a nonpertinent (p. »>. 
although another passage lelU us that ®- 

fidelity ‘’CVRtapc contained a high-level 
which tended to mask meaningful fmquency ^ 

and in another context (p. 8) notes 

theft were “variances*^ of up to six seconds m the tunes m 

evcrr^rfcd by Air Traffic Coa.ro 
[ground-based] and ebe CVR." T''* 
eight ininotes of U>e CVR tape, pnntrf in the imB rep^ 
as Appendi* F. shows 
and Sn'iinintelUgibles." ever so 

S^e ttanscripisbiiled in oil. Or was Haig'sSimsier Force.. 

P®'"* i®’'®*''*® ''*® 

Dau Recorder, Iheone mourned in *'®“' 

Coinpmer. The FDR On SS3 was found “ 

FDRd^ Itai 'R* ^ 

before the crash, the circuit and uipe functions were still 

‘“with^utTXrilg this side canyoit. the NTS8 .upon 

„evT«hXSnow^ges fire ^P®'’®®**®''^' 

ous loss ofcapability in both recording systems at once. TIk 
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absence of FDR inforrdation. the [inherent] imprecision of 
the [grouruJ’bascd Automated Radar Terminal Service] 
ARTS-111 data, and the high ambient noise level of the CVR 
recording preclude a precise determination of the nature and 
tempo of events during the 60 seconds from the call for the 
final descent check until impact** (p. 26). 

The Altimeters. Skolnick claimed shortlyafter the crash that 
Ihe night instrument actually sabota^ on 553 was the 
atiimeier. He said his infonnation from an FA A source 
EEiside the investigation was thai the diaphragm of a 
baromelric-pressure-sensing device had a pinprick in it. The 
NTSB established that the pilot’s altimeter liad no such 
pinprick and showed tliai the copilot*s insirumem was 
smashed too badly in the crash for a positive deter mi nation 
u> be made. 

Ihere the NT^B laid the mailer lo rest and proceeded 
with its own reconstruction. In the course of this reconstruc- 
tion. however, it appeared that there were indeed serious 
icchnical peculiarities in the performance of the altimeter 
system as a whole. 

There are actually two independent altitude measuring 
and display systems on the Boeing 737, one for the pilot and 
one for the copliut. Each system begins with a barometric- 
pressure-sensing device mounted outside the aircraft on 
'■independent Pitot/ static probes which have no common 
cunrKClions," The signals from each sensor go to one of two 
Ccmral Air Data Computers (CADC) which continue the 
parallel redundancy of the system. Each CADC then 
supplies inputs to identical and independent altitude 
indicators, one ai the pilot's instrument console and the 
other at the copilot's. 

Indeed. 1 he a ititude^-measujing system's only catastrophic 
failure is the situation in which both the pilot's all imetero^d 
the copilo!':^ altimeter fail or malfunction in precisely the 
same way. in precisely ihe same magnitude, at precisely the 
same time. 1 am not a mathematician and will not try to 
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compiue the probability thai these threecoi«litions wilkvti 
be met ifl actual perfonnance. bill one's inner ear says ihaE 
the chance would be low. all the more so because of llii 
unsurpassed reliability performance record of the Boeing 
737 . 1116 only wreck tbb model ever had was the wreck Hg(A 
into a mile and half short of Midway. 

What do you know, these three coudtl to ns appear 
'nevertheless to have been mei In the case of the crush of 553^ 
“Both CADC units were capable of normal operation.* 
reads the NT^B report fp. 24), “but ihciralntudesyiwhroi, 
as recovered, showed an altitude higher than that of ib? 
crash $itc. The altitude differences, which could have bnn 
transmitted from the [independent] CADC units to 
captain's and first officer's servo aliimeters. were 157 |«t 
and m feet, respectively." , u . ... 

These a re not iriv iai errors m e it her allimeler by itself, and 
it is putting it mildly to say they are not trivial when ilvcy 
occur in the two Independent systems at once. “ 

i?uwway ViiiizaUQn. Midway is an old airport with fewirf 
the modern electronic instrumentation systems which je 
night has come to depend on. One of Us runways howeviw. 
runway 13R, is longer than the others and better equipped 
for jcls. It has an electronic gUdeslope, a system that 
automatically tells the captain whether he is descending u 
the right altitude and rale throughout the whole length of uk 
final approach. Wind not being a factor (a light 4^ knotjU 
the time of the crash), it is the runway normatly assign^ a 
the few airline jets that still land at Midway instead « 

O'Harc. Use of this runway is all the more appropriate ufuln 

conditions of low overcast, as on December when ibf 
ceiling was about five-hundred feel. 

The question of when and why flight 553 was reassig^ 
to runway 31 L, which is shorter and Jacks a glideslope, 
in the confusion of the lost ^approach clearance" that is.i® 
word given, or in thiscasenot given, by O'Hare lowerfwl^ 
handles all iraffic circulating around Chicago) that 5M 
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could come out of Us holding pattern and start in for a 
landing. O'Harc claims it “forgot" to give this clearance 
{Appendix E of the NTSB report) and Midway's story was 
never told- T he whole question of O'Hare's hand-off of 553 
la the Midway lower is muddy with irregulnriiics.^* 

Related to the evident uncertainty in the cuckpil of 553 
about the landing procedure is the question of the light 
private plane, a two-prop Aero-Commandcr, I hat landed 
just ahead of 553 on Runway 3JL, The more appropriate 
runway for such a small plane was 31 R. which parallels 3 1 L. 
Indeed, at one point the CVR transcript shows that Midway 
considered having the Aero-Commander go lo that runway, 
but I hen changed its mind." 

l,ciS than twelve seconds taler, with Jiti communications 
intervening, the Midway tower sent its next and last message 
10 553: •‘United live fifty-three, execute a missed approach, 
make a left turn to & heading of— one eight JJCfO, climb la two 
ihousand." 

Ninetcen-and-a-half seconds later came the crash. There 
were no further communications between the tower and 553 
cither way. The reason Midway gave for the wave-off was 
that 553 WHS going loo fast and the distance between Uand 
the Aero-Commander had closed to an unsafe ma rgin. O n Us 
first approach to the runway, dVS had been well alwad of 
553, some three miles, UnuccoutUably, its pilot requrrsted a 
m Used-approach clearance from Midway tower and was 
given permission to pult up. circle, and come back for \ 

a not her tiy . all wit hout giving place to 553 coming in behi nd • 

it out of its holding pattern. The reason for the Aero- | 

Commander's missed-approacb request is not given in the 
NTSB report. ! 

The Kedzie Outer Marker. Skolnick's origiiial claim was ’ 

that the K.cd;ie Localizer/ Outer Marker was turned off as ! 

553 pa s-sed over it. This is a vert ical elect ron ic beam cm itied | 

by a transmitter located on Kcd^ie Avemie. 3,3 miles from 
ihe runway, on direct line with runway 3IL, Especially in ' 
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overcast conditions, it is needed to ensiure that landiit| 
atreraft arc headed in properly toward the runway. 

The NTSB report ignores SkoLnkk's assertions and putsa 
gocjd face on the performance of the Outer Marker. The 
CVR tranacript shows the Kedieie beacon tones sounding 
just after 5S3’s approach is handed over from O'Harc to 
Midway tower, a little less than two minutes before the 
crash. No irregularities are noted, and in its only remote 
approach to the point, the report says only (p. 7j that ^aU 
navigational factlhics associated with this approach proce- 
dure were flight-tested by the FA A immediately after the 
accident and were found to be operating within prescribed 
tolerances. None of (he flights using the localker before oj 
after the accident reported any problems." 

One must have access to the part of the CVR transcript 
not published with the NTSfl final report to know of the 
following snatch of dialogue from the cockpits 

“Is Kedzie Localirer off — off the air, is that it?" 

"I beg your pardon?" 

“Is Kedzic Localizer off the ait? There's an utbound, ah 
tbere'^s an in-bound on 

As to the significance of the shut-off of the Kedzte Oulct 
Marker, the NTSB report scatters fragments of the answer | 
throughou t its pages and never brings them together so that : 
the meaning can come out dearly. On page 9 it tells us ihai 
j33 crashed "‘A mile to the right of the localizer approach, 
course," From the report in Appendix D, wc learn that tbt 
magnetic heading of the path of the wreckage across thrtx 
city blocks, hence the heading of ihe aircraft at impact, wu 
340 degrees. From Appendix E we learn that the magnetk 
heading of runway 3 IL was 3 12 degrees. Thu a little mors 
than a oaile-and-a-half after it had crossed the suddenh 
turned-olT Kedzie beacon^ In spite of the fact that its cret^ 
was turning 553 left for the missed-app roach exercise iulhr 
moments just before impact, it was still a qoarter-mik ofl 
course to the right on a magnetic heading iu error by ^ 
degrees. This is precisely the kind of error that the electrutik 
marker system is installed to prevent. 


77hf Sikfcshiiker. The eeriest technical oddity about this 
crash is the behavior of ihc flight crew when the stjckshaker 
went off. 

The stickshaker is a no-uncertain-lerms warning device 
installed in the cockpit expressly to warn the night crew if the 
airplane is ever in danger of gOEng into a stall. It is operated 
by the Air Data Compuicr, which consiantly monitors and 
reffcets upon the airplane's total fiigiii slate, including 
airspeed, engine thrust, and aerodynamic ccinfiguralion. By 
lerodynamic configuration is meant the positions of the 
variety of movable surfaces on the wings and tail— tabs, 
flaps, spoiler. landing gear, etc,— that affect the drag and 
, lift of the airplane while moving through the airstream. 
Under some combination's of airspeed, thrust, and aerody- 
namic configuration, drag exceeds lift, the nose spools up, 
and the airplane stalls. If a stall happens at a high altitude, 
the plane will go into a spin; if at a wry low altitude, as with 
553, it will crash tail first. 

The stall is thus an eveniualily not to be trifled with, and 
the designers of the super-safe Boejng737 make it as unlikely 
nn event as they can, partly by building into the crew's 
control system a stall-warning device designed for absolute 
infaUibility. 

The warning system has two parts. One is a noisemaker in 
the roof of the cockpit. Its alarm b described as sounding 
something like a ralltcsnake but louder. It is made to sound 
is alarming as possible^ since its purpose is to get the crew to 
do something. The other pan of the stall-warning system, 
from which the over-all system gets its rrame of^stickshak- 
cr. IS a iiicchanism for actually shaking the flight controls in 
the pilot's and copilot's hands, h produces something like 
Ehc jerking felt in the steering wheel of a car when load 
cxcrtds power and the engine begins to lug. except tiuit the 
Uic^shaker action is purposely more intense, 

stickshakcr warning 
should be beard and felt only during training nights 
Ihc sound of the shaker^ says the NTSB's chief 
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investigator, Wtlliam Lamb, "should trigger an immediale 

^^Tht facl^ tbado tha case of 553 it produced noappareat 
reaction whatsoever, though it came on twenty seconds 
before the crash and stayed on all the way to the end, Th< 
transcript of the well-oiled, well-cleaned CVR “ 

that two seconds after the 

unideni i ficd voice in the cockpit spoke two .0 three hurn^ 
words at very low amplitude and masked by noise ^ 
stickshaker”(p. 52): the siiickshaker wfimoffsimuUancouslj 
wUh The word “execute" in Midway towers abrug 

command, “United five OfwTcobk'“w^ 

aDordach." Si* seconds laler, Flight 0'"«f 

atoost taitgoid"** (NTSB report. Appendix F) in response to 

tiTlowe rtclmand lo-niake. lertturnloatodmgo^^^ 

one ei^t eero. climb to two thousand.” “Okay, &kk 
radios* he tower, “left turn to one 
okayr A preliminary NTSB suieiiienl J*!' '"2 
whiih is far from concluded, hns found 'h»‘ 

of (he plane crew showed no concern or alarm “bout t^ 
punned landing" and that “no vocal or other ^ 

deceived from United's three-man flight crew that sn 
emerEcncy had developed aboard. Instead, Ihc vo 
Second Officer E.J. Eldertihe final N^B assigns tto 

speech to Cobkl was almost languid as he respon<ietnfl 
Midway tower's insiructi^ toUake il 
too close to the Aero-Commander ahead, (rhis^l^ 
Utifiuage, incidentally-about being ^ooclo^ to the Aer& 
CoSrJder^is quoted here in the NTSB statement ^ 
though it were the actua l language of the 
words can be found in the CVR iran^npi of Appendix R 
The stickshaker warning signal that was not cvi ^ 
noS by the crew of 553 was not noted by 
either uotiKin the 

nnbert E Hart? “proceeded to the Mioway Airpui 
^wer shortly after the crash to determine if 
could shed any light as to ihe reason for the crash . . . . Afw 
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listening to the [tower's] tapes, SA Hart/ identified a sound 
as being that of the stall indicator on the aircraft. The FAA 
agreed that SA Hartz was right and immediately notified 
FAA headquarters al Washingion, D.C." 

How is this lo be explained? What chance is ihcrc ihai the 
sound of the stkkshakcr was clcclronically imposed on the 
tapes by some such Startrekish infernal device as the 
^’degfiussing gun“ with which Charles Coison once consid- 
ered erasing ihe White House tapes from a position beyond 
the White House grounds? 1 do not know if an instrumem 
that can do that exists, bm we know for a fact that the CVR 
tape transcript published in the NTSB report gives not the 
slightest indication of any vocal or operational reaction by 
any of the three flight crew members to the activation of a 
warning systcni designed to be irresistible. That intrigues me. 
If I had been the NTSB and known that the tapes had been in 
the possession uf the Nixon-Gray FBI and Chicago Streets 
and Sanitation and/or others for twenty hours, t should 
have inquired further into it. The NTSB did not. But then, 
krogh and Spears and BuitcrPteld wem idling i hem Jo hurry. 

To sum up this much, 1 am saying that we lace serious 
technical doubts irt six areas con acc ted with the crash of this 
airplane: 

1 . The elevated levels of cyanide shown in the pilot's body 
and al least six others aboard the Bight. 

2. The fate of the flight recorders, including; 

a) the missing fourteen minutes of the FDR record^ 

b) the oil-pollution and "special treatment" to which 

the CVR tape was subjected for four days and the 
garbled nature of its hnal input to the investiga* 
tion; w 

c) the irregular way these vital instruments came into 
the hands of the NTSB through Streets and 
Sanitation. 

3. The parallel and common errors occurring simultane- 
ously in the captain's altinaeter system and the 
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copilot's aUimeter system, physically indepcitcJeiu of 
each other, 

4. The irregular ulilistation of ihc runways. 

5. The malfujiciion of the Kediic Ouier Marker on 

apparemly exdusivc-to-553 leading 553 a 

quarter-mile astray inside a mile and a half, 

6. The apparent failure of the crew to respond m any 

to the activation of the stickshaker stall-warnifli 
system. 


1 am not saying that these technical tloubis can^ 
possibty be resolved in innocuoiis ways or that ihcj 
constitute by themselves a proof of the sabotage theo^ 
the plane crash, 1 am saying only that they have not yet b«fl 
resolved, innocuously or not. In the Appendix to this book! 
argue further that the NTSB's technical explanation of tbf 
crash, a '*pilot-error” theory, is based on a^ump^B 
comradioted by the NTSB'sown technical findings. %Iul 

remains to be seen is vfhet her a more likely reconstruct lond 

the event can be put together. 


Thi: Sa but age Theory 

I have mentioned Skolnick's bodyguard and 
Alex Bottos, Following is an outline of the story he tells a 

the Hum crash. , 

InSepicmber 1971. Boltos and other Stolmck asi^iilo 
quietly began invest igaling records of the Lake Counli 
Co rone fs Office in connection with a number of mystenow 
deaths of people figuring in one way or another in 
acliom pending in Hammond, Chicago, and Omaha a guns 
former executives of Northern Natural Gas Company^ 
an assortment of public officials in Hammond and Pas 
Chicago, This is the same Northern Natural whose 
BUwlgOlt and Krueger will bring the so-called Mitchu 

documents aboard United 555 a year and a half later. 


Northern Natural had been accused of a bask big-utilities 
bribery scheme involving the regional price structure and the 
$eduetion of pliant officials in a variety of levers-of-power 
positions. The indietjnent was originally to have been drawn 
in June of 1972. It was delayed by the stir created by new 
Skolnick-Boltos disclosures to tbe effect that the case had 
precipitated a string of cover-up crimes including murder 
ind the falsification of death records. By September, when 
the indictment was finally brought, several more new victims 
□fcalculatedJy accidental death had piled up. all key figure^ 
in the case, including an East Chicago councilman, a city 
clerk, a city coniroller, and the chiefs of the Lake County 
hlechanical and Indneratioii departments. Then a Lake 
County ambulance driver who had given critical testimoiiy 
in the grand jury leverscd himself and claimed that he 
■dually had seen no evidenec of wrongdoing. He iater said 
members of the Gary Police Department had Lcirorized him 
into this reversal, but the case was never reopened. 

During this same period, Boltos either came upon or was 
delivered to an opportunity to penetrate one of the 
functioning layers of a Lansky Syndicate-linked operation 
based in Chicago's North Side, the Joseph Sarelli mob, 
specialisis in high-tech nology in-flight airplane robberies. 

On August 17, 1972, the North Central Airlines' 
iftcrnogn flight from Chicago to Milwaukee was eajtyinga 
bundle of Brinks securities valued between $2S and $50 
million. At the beginning of the twenty-minute flight, one of 
thc iwenty-four passengers, a Sarelli technician, coinplaincd 
of airsick neiss and locked himself into one of the washrooms. 
Inside, he removed a certain hidden panel and thus gained 
icress 10 the compartment where the valuables were carried. 
The thief was cool and ripped off only a tenth or a twemieita 
ef what he had reach^. The haul was $2.5 million in 
securities easily negotiable at almost any bank (said FBI 
Area 6 Burglary Commander Palrick Heraiy) for up to 70 
percent of their face value.^^ 

Later in August, through a coniaci with a bar owner in an 
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I k rk rhicafto. Botios slumblftd oii— or \vai 
Industrial suburb of sioie^ 

dcUvertdu^lhc«PPO^‘®“^^ ^ 

securities. ^ , aoUos linnM^jiicty 

consWM guard ,,'"l-u, The KBl brought him It 

.ooh .hit Strike Fore. i. 

Sj- "T'Tsi 

Mout^ b- . . iiay inside the muh aid 

Their strategy for trial iiself. He 

not sorfaee until the actual^ was bcinl 

holding in lhal ^o go into the arrest aid 

drawn, and the case 553 crashed. 

“Xc^sSSooiSSte^^^ 

u Mex,^ cvf that nreparaiion. Bottos's eu^e 
But during the tune of iha_ p P 

still being on. he 

Dorothy Hunt. This »»» »o ^ ^ handbag. 1 

the Chteago P»^« buh. hut. 

ul P— bly Whit. Hou 

SackinoU money. '* Natural 6 

2, In the 

, ffiX— ! rSse docunumts related to an.» 
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case of big-time utililies bribery? in 1969 involving Northern 
Natural's biggest competitor, El Paso Natural. EJ Paso was 
supped to have turned over a large sum to the Nixon group 
in exchange for favorable antitrust treatmem by the attorney 
general in their acquisition of Pacific Northwest Gas. 
Whoever possessed these papers could prove it, and in those 
days so long before the full flowering of Watergate, that 
oijidc them valuable. Bottos’$ information was that the 
documents ftnally brought S5 million on ihe underworld 
marlcei,^^ 

As Bottos saw it, this meant that the Sarclli mob had 
something to do with the 553 crash. The way he pieced the 
story together, a group which Boltos occasionally follows 
General Haig in calling “the Sinister While House Force" 
wai strongly desirous that several passengers aboard 553 not 
reach Chicago aiivc: Dorothy Hunt, because of her 
involvement in the blackmail operation; Michdle Clark of 
CBS, because she could put Dorothy Hum on the big stage; 
Kreuger and Blodgett, because they had the Mitchell 
documents, part of the Huntmail. Because of the short time 
in which the technically difficuli job had to be contracted for 
and carried out, the Sinister Force betook Itself to the 
Syndicate group with the greatest technological capability of 
carrying it out, the Sarclli group. The hit group then 
employed a technique classically indicated for do-or-die 
jiiuatinns, the use of double cutouts. i.e., of a number of 
independent hit-men each acting in ignorance of the others 
to get rid of the same people. The kill mechanisms employed 
overlapped and produced the overkill of 553. Boltos claimed 
also that dcmcnis of the FBI and other federal agencies were 
involved. 

The 553 investigation was meantime heating up on its 
own burner and Skolnick and Bottos, pressing their views 
where they could, were demanding, but not winning, a 
chance to present evidence and arguments at the NTSB 
public hearings. 

On March 1 Skolnick presented the NTSB Board of 
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Inquiry chairpctson. Isobel Burgess, with a letter oullimai 

his daliHsaiid rcqueshngan oppormruty to prescm them in a 
Ftgu(ar public session. Burgess rcjectca ihis peinton oo thf 
spoi without comment or explanatiom 

On March 2 Skolnick denounced the hearings as^ a sham 
and a pretense^ and filed suit against Burgess m the CooJ( 
County District Court .J* - g„, 

On March 5, Bottos was suddenly taken P^^soncr by 
Meral marshaUs acting on the order of another Chuagj 
federal iudfiC. Without rormal charges, hearing, or tmi 
Bottos was spifited away for sixty days o 
observation" at the Federal Medical Facility in SpringHcl 1 
Missouri, a prison-hospital long reckoned 
be the main high-technology dungeon ^ 
technology stale, a “Clockwork Orange suiKcllar. Botlft 
wafr^lea^cd without harm after ai^ut 
ihe intervention of the Northwest 
Sion, a ciUzens' watch agency conn«t^ u! , 
this time, however, the Sarelli case had gone by 

in the Satelli trial that he was taken off ‘® SpnngT^d. » 

point cited against him in the “nKmal 

to fact, was that he had been pushing so 

be heard as a witness to Ibat case. Davidson and Rote 

wanted him out of the picture, he came to 

they were protecting the Sardli-Whiie House link 

' This was only obliquely denied by Peter 

serfs successor a, head of >•>«. J“»«« 

organized CrinreSltikeFoteetoChKiagoVaira row 

rek^hone imerview in late September l»W<^t®«““* 
CIA stories broke). “We did nor pul A'®* ®" 
because once he gets started, God almighty, he d be ah 
rSe H“l.lksaboutlheCIA, Ihe BayotPifr^all kind, 
wrird stuff. Says he knew Howard Hum at the Bay uf Jip 
We figured the Jury’s got enough problems. So wc usedik 
agent who listened into Alea’s eonversations. 


The result even so wits convictions for Sareili andChiodo. 
Bui as Vaira added sadly, “Unftmunafely for us. they both 
got quick probation. Fd have thought they'd have done time. 
They got a lot of money,'’ 

One of course lacks the means to evaluate the SkoJnick- 
Bottos version of events from a distance; no doubt it is lurid 
and frightening. It goes beyond the image-frame of normal 
politics and so gives us an unwelcome, vertiginous sense of 
tuddenly not understanding politics any marc. The act 
imputed is indeed so monsirous that the imputation itself 
seems a monstrous act. Would this Simster Force of oura 
really kill so many innocent people to protect ilsell? W ould it 
iclualJy do that? In the lime of My LaiY Scctei wari? 
Allende? Dallas Memphis? Los AngeleS? Laurel? Fred 
Kampion's bedroom in Chicago? The Audubon Ballroom in 
Harlem? The r^d to Selma? Jackson State? Kent State? 
Watergate? 
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wXl^« ^ » d‘>“''>' ‘S'"'- *" * 

tad wSh hto on J“"« 2»- 

following txcHangu look place: 

qusSTION! May I ask yo# your reaction to PelctscnV 

remark about you yeslctd#/! 
ml'cord: WhM Wiishib remark. 
qi:estioS’ "‘The phonie^l of la 

sail "TKe phonicsi! I wouldn’t trust him {rum here w 

‘”'m«o*o 1 want to respond to tbnt. I have attach 
Mr Petersen in Senate Watergate 

same committee he’s I 

wert pan oi? 
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Mcmiii>i What? 

gui^li>N: A Conspiracy to expose the Pluuihcrs al 
work? 

mcCORD: The answer is flatly no. Bm the answer is 
also that, knowing what was going on, I had the greatest 
responsibility of itiy life to speak nut about iL If 1 hadn't 
spoken out w hen [ did, it may not have come out. It"s my 
children's future. 

McCord had actually taken up (his question of CIA 
involvement in his Washington Newsietter of May-June 
1974, which 1 had not seen at the time of our interview. Jn 
this he says that Colson "has recently been throwing up a 
smokescreen for Nixon trying to accuse the Cl A of 
involvGment in the Watergate operation. This ploy was long 
3 go diserediled— there is nothing to tlw story. Nixon has 
continuously tried lo use it as a diversion - to confuse the 
public and to try tu get I he spotlight off him. It wilt not 
work .... Colson ... is still covering for Nixon." 

As McCord says, Nixon people had at that late moment 
still not abandoned the theory that Watergate happened 
tKcause the Cl A was out to get Nixon. In January 1974 Viee^ 
President Ford told the agricats of the American Farm 
bureau convened at Allan tie City that **a coalition of A FL- 
ClO, ADA and other powerful pressure groups is waging an 
all-out aiiack on Nixon," aiming "to crush Nixon and the 
policies for which he stands."' He niight have been talking, 
of course, only about the attack everyone could sec in (he 
Eastern media and the Congre.ss. But next month, in 
conservative Queens. Nixon aide Bnice Hcischenson went 
Itirihcr in implying that the plot must also have included the 
iinbush of the Plumbers at Watergate by some conscious 
contrivance: "We witness an attempted coup d'etat of the U, 
S. Government through well-measured steps... by a non- 
elected coalition of power groups.’"^ 

But McCord was always prompt a nd un flinching in his 
dental of personal and CIA involvement to such doings. !n 
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Waietgale »P«'»*"“ '*!‘ o5herfhtto belicvlivg lhal il w»* > 
OTsy have h«n maM by “thers 

CIA operation. '*;"®M/2Uilt slaved ine into 

This passage acliiaUy b w j „73 _ 

about of a ibtee-pait essay roughlii 
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virtual confession toay ^ ^ have quoted ffom 
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years retired at ihe lime* know with :iuch blunt certainty 
what no one at all but an active member of the CIA elite 
could possibly know under any condltion$? And if McCord 
was at Watergate as an active ofl icer of the CIA. then by all 
[he dermilinns, the CIA was monumentally present in the 
Watergate operation, involved in li,even if in spite of itself* 
ihrougb Ihe power of its officers in involve ii, secretly 
entangled with the Plumbers even if only through a struggle 
againsi; thent. 

There is a simple ambiguity to this term. "Watergate 
operation*** which I sense ihe honest McCord plays on to 
keep from lying ns hcmislcads us about this. If by Wtitergate 
tip^ratlon we mean Ihe break-in at the DNC, then we can 
completely agree with McCord. It was not the Helms CIA 
that conceived this and carried il out. Il was the Nixon While 
House. It is only incidemal in this respect that except for 
Liddy, formerly of I he FBI* all the bagmen had Agency 
backgrounds and active Agency con lads. IncUfenml. These 
people will have been merely mnonlighiing. 

Bui the ^Vaiergaie operation can also mean the arnerr, the 
capture of the Nixon men ai their work in Ihe DNC 
red handed. Li is in this sense that ! say the Nixon people were 
righ[. Watergaie was a pJm and Nixon was undone by a 
componem of the CIA he had not been able to bring undcf 
While House control. Just as mth Kennedy a det^ade before, 
only in potiticai reverse. 

Thus, the theory we arc about to pursue: that McCord 
li^as the pointman of an anti-Nixon plot formed within the 
CIA whose purpose was to disrupt a larger White House plot 
havLiig police-state ramiflcatioEis. This theory is based on 
■na lysis of five factors; (J) an indication that whispers of an 
impending anti-Nixon plot were circulaling before Water- 
gate; (2) the denunciation of McCord by his confederate 
Plumbers; (3) direct evidence of a still-coneealed CIA 
involvement in Watergate; (4) intimations of Yankeehood in 
McCord's career; and (5) McCord's overall role in the 
development of Watergate as a public issue. 
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WMr Ctookile in a icmoie video hookup, Ctonkite in N« 
York! in Coain Rica, where he *n. mdefianee of U.S. 

courts. The LiUcrvlew ran in parti 

("Hlonkite: Mr. Vesco. you said Iasi Janu^y ihai six 
teforti the WaterBUte break-in. the Democrats 

Stfricials, using this as a launching ^ 

public opinion and-in their favor and 

Tedia to a great degree. The objective Ufas to reverse the 

come wyou wUh 

v^S; way before the Watergate affair got to the 

coni r ibui Lon made to the Re pubhean pa y . 

that article that triggered their ‘"‘c^'; ^ 

caONKin: And was the suggestion thni you wouw 

, help them finance their plans? helo 

vEscti- No it did not come to a suggestion to help 
filial their plun. They were more iaicrestcd m 
the information from the details that 1 ^ 

Tcspeci to ihecoEiiribuiiOJi and certain other things, 
to exploit those. 
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CKONKJtEr Now are they getting to the Frcsidcnl. 
Nixon, through Mitchell and Stans and you? Is that the 
point? 

VESCO: That— that was the essential ingredients. And 
with the lull knowledge ihal ihc grand jury process 
being what— that it — or being whai it is. that wiih a 
limited amount of selected testimony and withholding, 
in effect I what might be counter testimony or cross- 
cxaminatioti, they could achieve the indictments. 
Wficihcr they actually got a conviction is somewhat 
iirelevani, just as it i$ in the case of M itchdl and Stans. 

If they can draw public opinion to a degree that they 
have, a conviction is almost irrelevant, 

caoMKiTE: Was the kica of the plot to neutralize the 
Administration in its— in its policies, or to secure Mr. 
Nixon's resignation, or to actually Force the matter to 
impeachment? 

VESCo: I do not believe that that was ihcir imenlion. 
at that time, to impeach the President but— orlo force 
him to resign. 1 would think that today, if they had any 
sense at all or any respect for the future of the United 
plates, they would not pursue impeachment because 
that would solve nothing. 

CROMKiJ'E: How many people invulved in this plot? 

VESco: I don*t know how nuany were involved. I only 
dealt with three people, 
t RONKire: W'erc ilicse people of importance? 

VESCOi They were names that everyone would 
recognize. 

CRUNK iTE; Were they officials? They hold elective 
office? 

VESco: No. but they had held extremely high posts in 
past admin ESI rations.^ 

In an interview with Atw Turns writer Neil CuLltnan 
about the same lime,* Vesco did nut memion this group of 
three (Balf Harriman? Clifford?) but made other observa- 
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Vesco continued in this fuitn. mo g December 1974 . 
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his crew 
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Denunciation 
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Mdftince. writing to the October’ >" 

the fust unsuccessful aliempte 

All seven of us in M'^o^TJc^tmngThXlk 
Watergate complex ai midnight. McCoto rang 
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and a policeman came and let us in. We all signed the 
bookv and McCord lold the man we were going to the 
Federal Keser^c office: on ihe eighth floor. It all seemed 
funny to me. Eight men going to work at midnight. 
Imagine, we sat there talk mg to the police. Then we 
went up to the eighth floor, walked down to the sixth— 
and do you believe it, we couldn't open that door, and 
we had to cancel the operation. 

[ don't believe it has ever been told before^ but a l| the 
time while we were working on the door, McCord 
would be going to the eighth floor. U is still a mystery to 
me what he was doing there. At 3:00 am.. I went up to tell 
him about our problems, and there I saw him talking to 
two guards. What happened? J thought. Have we been 
caught? No, he knew the guards. So I did dot ask 
questions, but I thought maybe McCord was working 
there. It was the only thing that made sense. He was the 
one who led us to the place and it would not have made 
sense for us to have rooms at the Watergate a'nd go on 
this operation if there was not someone there on the 
inside. 

Barker, writing iiuhc same magazine: "McCord had the 
higliest rank of our group in jail then, and so we looked to 
him for leadership. But we didn’t trust him totally, bceause 
McCord was very friendly with Alfred Baldwin^ and to us 
Baldwin was the first informer. To me. Baldwin represemed 
the very lowest form of a human being. McCord was also 
different from the Cuban group because he did not know 
about the Ellsberg mission." And later 

After the trial, wc were waiting for the sentence in 
jaih and we were all under tremendous strain. And 
McCord told me one day: “Bemie, I am not going to jail 
for these people. If ihw:> think they are going to make a 
patsy out of me, they better think again." 

So I said, “Jimmy, you are probably a lot more 
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double agent. In all faith, 1 never trusted McCord.“ Asked 
wham she thought he was working for, Mrs. Mitchdl 
answered, ‘"That is your problem. 1 donY know. It’s aSd4,000 

tiuestion.'^ 


I'he CIA Prescitcr 

The CIA was obviously involved much more deeply than 
it has so far admitted, whatever the mode and the ntodve of 
involvement turn out to be. 

J, The CIA always knew wbat was happening with 
Hunt and followed the formatton of the Pluml^rsfrom the 
beginning. Martinez says Hunt sutDntoned him to the Bay of 
Pigs Monument in Miami, under the old Cuban invasion 
code name of Edmrdo, on April 16, 1971* the tenth 
anniversBry of the Invasion. Martinci^ writes* ‘‘We talked 
about the liberation of Cuba* and be assured us that ‘the 
whole thing is not over.* Then he started inquiring: ‘What is 
Manolo doingr Manolo was the leader of the Hay of Pigs 
operation. ‘What is Roman doing? Roman was the other 
leader. He said he wanted to meet with the old people. U was 
a good sign. We did not think he had come to Miami for 
nothing? Now a key revelation: “Generally 1 talk to my CIA 
case officer at least twice a week and maybe on the phone 
another (wo times. I told him right away that Eduardo was 
hack in town* and that I had had lunch with him. Any time 
anyone from the CIA was in town my CO always asked me 
what he was doing. But he didn’t ask me anything about 
Eduardo* which was strange.** And later: 

1 made a point of telling my CO at our next meeting 
that Hunt was involved in some operations and that he 
was in the White House, even if they said he wasn'i. 
After that the CIA chief of the Western Hemisphere 
asked me for breakfast at Howard Johnson*s on 
Biscayoe Boulevard, and he said be was interested in 
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too, you knoWs They really blew it. The sad thing is, wc 
all think Thafs the end of it,' and it rnay be just the 
beginning of something worse. If the White Bouse tries 
to ring me through Central, don't switch it out here Just 
leJl them you reported McCord's arrest already, and I 
was very surprised.**^ 

%. The CIA destroyed documetus and tapes bearing on 
McCord and the Plumbers in defiance of Senator Mans- 
field’s written appeal that U retain aW Watergate '‘evidentiary 
materials.'’ One week after the Mansfield letter, someli me in 
the week of Jamiajy 22, 1973, just before Nixon pushed 
Helms out of the CIA and exiled him to Imn, Helmsordercd 
the destnietion of all tapes in the CIA's central inpmg 
facility. The CIA said there was nothing irregular in this, but 
this was never! heless the first time the CIA had destroyed all 
its tapes at once. Its former practice was to destroy tapes only 
as they become ten years old.tc 

Senator Baker's investigation also discovered in the files 
of the CIA’s Office of Securily a reference to a five-inch red 
of tape labeled, '‘McCord Incident/ lH-19 June 1972.;’ The 
Baker report notes, “It is not known what is contained in this 
tape, but its importance is obvious.'’ Tlie CIA has refused to 
make this tape availabJe." 

Finally, as the eleven ih and last item in its list of 
“miscellaneous recommendations," the Baker report reads, 
“Micbael Maslrovito of the Secret Service should be 
interviewed concerning his Agcjicy communications of June 
17, 1972. Agency documents indicate that Mastrovito agreed 
Eo downplay McCord's Agency employment; that Mastrov^i- 
iQ was being pressured for information by a Democratic 
state chairman; and that Mastrovito was advised by the CIA 
that the Agency was concerned with McCord’s emotional 
stability prior to his retirement.'’'^ 

4. The CIA sent an agent to McCord’s house, one Lee 
Pennington, to destroy something immediately after the 
arrest, then clumsily tried to cover up the fact that it had 
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done so. For »ll his public votubiUty» McCord has never 
accoumed for this, the so^’sllcd “Pennington Mailer. “ 
Senator Bakcr^s Lnvesligation (reads the report) 

dearly shows that iheClA had in its possession, as early 
as June of- 1972, information that one of their paid 
operatives, Lee R. Pennington, Jr, had entered the 
James McCord residence shortly after the Walcrgale 
break-in and destroyed documents which might show a 
link between McCord and the CIA, This information 
was not made availablcto this committee or anyoneelse 
outside the CIA until February 22, 1974, when a 
memorandum by [Howard Osborn] the then Director 
of Security [McCord's old job] was furnished to this 

committee, ^ , ^.*.1 

The evidence further shows that in August of 1972, 
when the FBI made inquiry about a “Penning! on^ the 
Agency response was to furniiih informatiem about a 
former employee with a similar name. 

Baker deiaUs his discovery that Cl A Director of Security 
Osborn ordered Pennington material removed from CIA 
Watergate files before the files were handed over to 
Congressional investigating committees, and points out that 
the informalin n on Pennington came to light in the firrt 
place “only as a result of the piKition taken ^ a staff 
employee of the Personnel Security Division." This stall 
employee "was so concerned that the documcniaiTi’ evidence 
of the Pennington information would be destroyed by others 
in the CIA that he and a co-cmployce copied the relevant 
memoranda and placed them in their respective personal 
safes." An unsung Ellsberg, this staff employee. Iht 
"relevant memoranda" referred to appear to be a smgk 
internal CIA report by Paul Gay nor on the results of agent 
Pennington's trip to the McCord house several houre after 
the Watergate arrest. As we shall sec, Gaynor remained m 
close contact with the McCord operation from then on, at 



p^se”^ *^^^*^*^ fetter and the opening of the Sirica 

0 nc or both of these anonymous O A “staff employee?" 
imelligen^ analysts?) balked at going along with a ^ 
Irtier notifying the Ervin Committee that it had ^n 
question. According 
7 ^ 107 ^^^“''^" appMrmg m the Boston Chbe, March 

26, 1974, Gaynor s report had been kept secret over a year by 

^ retirement 
ff N the Agency last 

^ forest^o they make any sound. 

Our investigation in this area," continues the Baker report, 

also produced the fact that, contrary to previous Cf A 
assertions, the Cl A conducted a vigorous in-hoiisc 
luresti^tion of the Watergate matterf starting alm^ 
jminedmidy after the break-in. As one member of the 

-Mnii! " Sti^ stated, they were in a state of 

panic. In November and December of 1972 

Executive Officer to 
Director of Security was specially assigned io then 
Executive Director/ Comptroller r olby to conduct a 
my ^ret ive invcstipiion of several Watergate-related 

IJ iu^tructed to k«p no copies of 

to make no records." ^ 

nJJnl !. T 't““* "* P'nrangwn^Jaynof 

opcraiion waj rralty abonl. S«ys ihe Baker report: 
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but does acJcnowLcdgc witnessing the destruction of 
doeiimeiiLs by Mrs. McCord and others. [Others?] It b 
clear from the tealimony of others [the saroe others?] 
that the CIA received more Enformatinn, evidently from 
Pcnuirigton, indicating more active participation by 
operative Pennington. 

Pennington, a CIA "old bo^" died of reportedly natural 
causes at age seventy-two in 1974. 

5. Immcdiardy after the arrests, the CIA dosed tb? 
Singapore and Amsterdam offices of one of its covet 
organizations, the Washington "PR firm‘d of Robert Mutka 
and Company. We run across this ootfa everywhere. It lalci 
over the Tooko account in the collapse of Maheu, sets up 
H unt the day after he "retires" from the CIA. has tics to ITT. 
the GOP, CREEP, and the Democratic party, and gets up to 
its neck in Watergate. The Baker report reads; 

On July 10, l972|Multen PrcsidciU Robert] Bennett 
reported detailed knowledge of the Watergate incideni 
to bis CIA case officer [Martin Lukasky], The cast 
officer's report of this meeting was hand-writlen and 
carried to Director Helms on or before July 14, 1972, in 
this form because of the sensitivity of the information. lE 
revealed that Bennett had cslablislKfd a "back door 
enlry" to E.B. [Edward Bennett] WiLliams in order to 
“kill off' revelations of ihc Agency's relationship with 
the Mullen and Company in the course of the DNC 
lawsuit. He agreed to check with the CIA prior to 
contacting WLIlLams. Our staff has conrirmcd that 
Bennett did funnel information to WiJliamsvia altorncy 
Hobart Taylor and that this information was moit 
elite nsive than the information Bennett had previously 
given the Grand Jury. The CIA has acknowledged 
payi ng one half of Ben nett's a itorney's fee for his G ra nd ^ 
Jury appearance. ^ 

Baker discovered "no indication that these facts wen 


disclosed to the 

The report goes on to suggest still deeper intrigues: 

A memorandum drafted by the Chief of the Central 
Cover Staff, CIA, on March J , 1971, notes that Bennett 
felt he could handle the Ervin committee if the Agency 
could hand'k Hunt. Bennett even slated that he had a 
friend Who had intervened with Ervin on the matter. 
The same memorandum su^csts that Bennett took 
relish in implicating Colson in Hum's activities in the 
press while protecting I he Agency at the same time. It b 
further noted that Bennett was feeding stories lo Bob 
Woodward who was "suitably gratefur; that he 
[Woodward] was making no attribution to Benneiti and 
that he was protecting Bennett and Mullen and 
Company. » 


Was Sam Ervin himself com promised? Was Bob Bennett 
Deep Throat? Moral: The sense of politics implied by the 
double agem theory of McCord undet^siates the degree of 
clandestine involution actually present in American politics. 

In sum, the Baker report tells us that CIA knowledge of 
[he White House Plumbers' operations long preceded the 
Plumbers' arrest at Watergate on June 17. The OA was 
•ctually aware of the Plumbers from early on and well 
formed on White House strategy for putting them lo use! 
The CIA's postarrest responses were prompt and strong. 
Thpse responses centered immediately on protecting some 
then^urrent relationship between itself and McCord. 

Certainly there are other departments of the CiA- 
Watergate connection not directly involving McCord fe g., 
Huiil, Martinez]. 1 am not trying to inllale the role of 
M^ord out of proportion. Yet the shadows around 
McCord s role are centrally and decisively what Baker set 
lonh to dispel, and his investigation only left them all the 
deeper. , 
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alludcil to (see also Esquire, November 1973), iben by 
Martha Mitchell, then in June 1973 by three British 
journalists in the (London) Sutuitiiy Times (see below), and 
then in Fall 1973, and in a most complete fas titan, by the 
conservative and liberal CIA experts to whom we have 
already adverted, Copeland and St, George (chapter 2). 

Reads the Balcer report, ^tn the September 14, 1973 issue 
of the National Review, Miles Copeland wrote an article 
entitled The Unrncmionable Uses of a Cl A,' suggesting thai 
McCord led the Watergate burglars into a trap. In the 
November 1973 issue of Harper's magazine, an article 
entitled The Cold War Comes Home,' by Andrew St 
George, indicated strongly that former CIA Director Hclinj 
had prior knowledge of the Watergate break- in ” 

The report goes on to say that the two writers were 
questioned, at Senator Baker's insistence, by Senator 
Symington and the Senate Armed Services Committee, and 
that thiseommitlee^heard testimony from Cl A officials t hit 
the Agency was not knowledgeable of the Watergate breaks 
in before it occurred; had not led the burglars into a trap; and 
that the magazine allegations had no basis in fact." 

The Baker report points out that on the St, Georgs 
charges^ Symington did not even bother to collect ritual 
dUclaimcrs, It then plunges into an acdount of the findings cl 
its understaffed, underfinanced, hurried investigation of ihh 
most difficult and demanding substream of Watergate— tht 
CIA connection. The report ends with its original questions 
not having been answered and with a substantial claim of 
having established, in spite of all its technical difficulties, 
positive evidence of some still hidden Watcrgatc-CIA hnl 
around McCord, 


McCord's Past 

McCord's biography sets him apart and indicates a 
general Yankee orientation, just as his high rank in theClA, 
the special and critical nature of his capabilities, his car«r 
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trajectory and position at the time orYetircmenl" in 1970, 
and other considerations as will emerge, all weigh against the 
retired CIA technician," bungling-Nixon-agent version of 
liis person and his big adventure. 

This already coroe» through in the schematic resume 

supplied hy the Cl A; 

JAMES McCORD 

BORN: January 1924, Waurika. Oklahoma, 

HIGH SCHOOL: MeUan and Electra, Texas 
EDUCATION; Master of Science, George Washington 
Universi y, J965. Bachelor of Business Administmllon, 

A^r W^fcofl^^^ ^^65 [siqJ 

1942^3: FBI, Washington and New York, Radio 
imcHigencer duties, 

1943-45: US Army Air Corps officer 

IMS-SI: FBI special agent. San Diego and San 

Francisco, California. 

1951-70; CIA, chief Physical Security Division, Office 
hf e^o^^ 1962>*, CIA senior security officer 

MILITARY: Lieuienant Colonel, USAF Reserve 
Former commander Nalional Wartime Information 
Pfiigramme and detachment, Washington 

CIVIC AND OTHER: Member Nattonal Legislative 
Affairs Board, National Association for Retarded 
Children and member board of director. Cerebral 
Falsy Association and Montgomery County Work- I 
Ma^lar^^ Handicapped, Montgomery County, 

AWARDS: Distinguished Service Award forouisiand- 
ing performance of duty from director of CIA, Retired 
August 1970 after 25 years Federal service. 

following 

reeapuulaiion, the curriculum vitae McCord prepared for 
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promotional purposes ai a momeai m mid- 1973 when the 
book hesubseqiienily published privately as /I Piece of Tape 
was still to be called View From the Watergate and to be 
published by Exposition Press, a vanity publishing house in 
New Jersey. Exposition's president, Edward Uhlan, courte- 
ously supplied my request for a copy of this McCord 
document* Uhlan had made a few slight editorial improve- 
ments in McCord^s singk-spaced typescript, which for 
purposes of record I rtmov'c in the following text. The mosi 
important of these was his deletion of McCord's opening 
sentence: 

The work of James W. McCord, Jf,, has always been 
in the nations! imerest. 

Born in 1924, he has spent a lifetime in mtelhgciice 
and security. In 1942^43 he worked in a highly-Hcrct 
wanime FBI intelligcnct operation in which he and FBI 

Agent Jos Parsons set up and operated to the 

Russian Spy Chief in the United States, whose network 
included figures later named as spies by Whitaker 
Chaifiberi and Elizabeth Bentley. The story of this and 
a related program against Russian spies in which 
McCord later worked while with CIA has never been 
told. Jn the early I940’s McCord was also a member of a 
• special wartime FBI intelligence ope mi ion against 
German Spies in the US and South America. In 1943-45 
McCord was a flying officer with the Army Air Corps 
and trained for B-29 duties in the Far East. 

Following assignments as a Special Agent with the 
FBI on the West Coast in 1948-51, McCordjoincdCIA 
and for the next 19 years was an officer there where his 
duties included liaison with oeitain Senior European 
Security olBcials on Soviet and Intelligent and 
Security matiei^ in the 1950s and J960s. After a tour in 
the early 1960s as the Senior CIA Security Omcial in 
Europe he returited to the United Slates where [he] 
directed the Technical Security and later the Physical 


Security activities for CIA. In the late 1960s he 
cooperated overseas with British Imclligenpe officials 
on a highly secret operat ion involving the security of t he 
Briibh governmern. 

McCord retired in 1970 after 25 years Federal 
service. In August 1970 he received the Distingui.'^hed 
Scrvi« Award from CIA for outstanding performance 
of duties while w ith OA. 

McCord has a Masters of Science degree in 
International Affairs and has done farther advanced 
work in Red Chinese military and government affairs. 
A gradufltc^of the Air' War College, as a Reserve U. 
Cqloncf he commanded a Special Air Force Reserve 
Detachment in a Joint AF-Army-Navy unit set up to 
plan and implement a National Wartime Information 
and Security Program, with McCord's assignment that 
of developing highly sensitive technical operations lo 
detect wartime spies operating in microdoi, secret inks 
and other esoteric spy commutiicatians fields. 

Regarded as a leading Lf.S. authority on security aad 
investigative work, he has his own company, Security 
Internaiiortal, . organized to provide security systems 
and services in the U.S. and abroad. These services 
coverlhe complete range of security fromi he design of a 
system for a large corporation or a small business, 
including guard services, alarms. CTV, audiocounier- 
measures, identificaiion and hadging systems for 
foreign dignitaries and VIPs overseas and the training 
of personnel to operate such systems. The address of hb 
company is Security International. Maryknd National 
Center, Rockville Md. 00850 Telephone 301 / 340-81 10. 

McCord brings a unique iusighl into U.S* and 
iniernatiojial government and politics. Working inside 
the FBI for 4 years and the CIA for 1 9, be also worked 
msjde the Republican National Coramitlee and the 
‘ Coturnittcc to ReElecl the President as tbdr Chiefs of 
Security in I 97 J and 1972, Presumably healso has some 
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unique into the operations of the Democratic 

National Committee, ami the Democratic Party, based 
on the story he has to tell in bis book, View Pruitt the 
H^aiergale, as a member of tbc S-man team arrested in 
the Democratic National Headquarters in Washington 
D.C. on June 17, 1972. 

His family includes a wife Sarah Ruth, a son Michael 
who is a Junior at the Air Force Academy, a daughter 
Anne at the University of Maryland and a second 
daughter at Kennedy Institute. His hobbies include 
genealogy and he has a second company^ Biccntcrmial 
Research Imernational, which traces genealogical lines 
in the U*S, and overseas. 

His interest in this field grew over the years in tracing 
his own ancestors who came over from Nonhern 
Ireland In 17 19 and were frontiersmen before statehood 
in each of the smics of Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Alabama and Oklahoma and Arkansas. 
Over 50 of the McCords fought with the American 
Revolution. Several were at Valley Forge with 
Washington. The family line in Scotland goes back to a 
'Clan Chieftain under one of the three Stuart Clans of 
the Royal Family of Scotland. Family histories describe 
the McCords as “men of daring, cool under fire, with ti 
love of country and of religion, quiet of demeanor, who 
throughout history have taken on any odds in defense of 
principle." M cCord has taken on t he h ighest od ds of all. 
the Presidency, in his almcsi singSe-handed battle to 
establish the truth behind the Watergate operation of 
June 17, 1972, 

Contrast this picture with the early impression thai 
McCord was a low-lcvd spook with some technical 
competence in bugging- As the British authors LewU 
Chester, Cal McCrystal, and Stephen Aiis observed in their 
TiiTifi (London) piece of June 3, 197 J, 
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. . . under the Senate^s diligent scrutiny, McCord has 
shown an intellectual capacity that belies this image. A 
inemoraodum which McCord wrote for his lawyer was 
described by one Senator with legal training as 
remarkable legal argument.” Questioned at an ideologj-^^ 
cal kvel, McCord said that the consequences of White 
House pressure on the CIA “smacked of the situation 
which Hitler's intelligcnoe chiefs found themselves in in 
the 1930s." One witness, an ex-pollceman, Anthony 
Ulascwicz. thought McCord must be "one of the best 
wlremen in the business." ... A former number two man 
in the CIA described McCord’s job as "highly 
responsible, requiring great accuracy with details." 
Allen Dulles, a former CIA chief, is said to have 
described him as "my top man." McCord knew and 
liked Dick Helms, another professional who rose to Hie 
top of the CIA until Nixon effectively banished him to 
I he ambassadorship of Iran earlier this year. 

The fact that McCord was indeed a superspy of extensive 
operational and technical competence is already established 
by I he detail of McCord’s assignment in £urope (NATO 
senior security official) and his taler respongibility for 
security at Langley CIA headquarters. The existential 
quality of this fact i$ su^esied by a story recounted by 
McCord’s professional friend, retired Air Force Lt. Col. 
Flcteher Prouly. About a year before the U-2 of Gary 
Powers came down in Russia, wrecking the Paris Summit of 
Eisenhower and Khrushchev, a C-l lit fiited out as the 
airborne command station of CIA Director Allen Dulles, 
freighled with footlockers filled with sensitive national 
security documents, missed a lorn at some Turkish 
mountain and drifted by error into Russian airspace, where 
ii was forced to land by MiG interceptors. The crew and 
pkne were of course detained in Russia while the Russians 
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conducted ncgolialions with iht United States, During llu! 
period, the pilot was allowed a rishing excursion to t 
mountam lake of a remote province, where ihe Ruaiaiu 
found a high-school English teacher to serYC as the pilofi 
htffit and guide. When the crew was returned to the Umted 
States, a team of top inteliigcnce spedahsis was assemhled 
for the dehriefing. McCord was among these special^ls. On 
ihe basis of the pilot^s descriptions, McCord 'detained Ur 
high-sebool English teacher as one of the KGB s lap 
intelUgence specialists and was able to show the pilol J 
Photo. That was not the work of a mere bagman. He is sad 
{o have -retired" from the CIA ia August 1970 when he war 

“"^H^spent a year traveling the world, according to the 
Sunday Times Lnvestig^itOrs,tiYi«g“we^^^'®'^®f 
ly nnpromablc security ^usin^s.^ Then sudden^^^ 
emerged as security chief to CREEP, With that, !h( 
Watergate egg is inseminated. The Itmes team report tlMtw 
was at OIK* “big hit at CREEP-for hiseteclroiucs M.lia 
managenKM abUity, his inKsIliganw. and I;'* 
Mitchell entitisted his and his famijy s personal swunly tt 
him “He was drawn into the highest counsels of u* 
organization. He could advise on ihc costings of the 
equipment before Liddy’s presentations to 
became the CRP's top mtclligence (as well as 
and personal liaison between CRP and the Jusw 
Departments Internal Security Division. He was irnuJi 
Niaon*s machine.’’ 

Note the absence in McCord’s visible record of a Cuts 
period. There is no apparent McCord hnk to the Bay o^ 
woup until the Plumbers period. He is the only former 
CIA man at Watergate of whom this is true. 

Note second that McCord’s rise and standing in theLlA 
his place in career, his relatively youthful age, and 
otherwise solid claim to be living a dedicated life ofsenra 
are inconsonant with his apparem «nr=j^cnt m m 
Imagine, He stood at the highest levels of CIA commani 
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The conllict between the Agency and the White House was 
going into a new imense phase. The White House, as 
McCord has himself testideef, was tiying to extend its 
; control over the previously autonomous Agency "inlelli- 
i'^gcnce assessments and estimates’’ function— over the 
^ reptedly more libcml InicUigence Division. He was in the 
■ prime of his life and ai t he peak of his career at & momeni just 
before his beloved Agency wa.s to be plunged into its long- 
building eonfromation with Nixon. What a moment for a 
Clan Chieftain to quit the field! What a lime for so doughty a 
partisan to show up gainfully employed by the very menace 
his Agency comrades most feared, the secret Nixon political 
pelicel 

Note third that the strength of character and intelligence 
McCord made evident in his performances before Ervin, 
Sirica, and the media am Incpnsistent with hi$ outwardly 
weak-willed inabiJity to accept, as could all bis confederates, 
the dictates of an undercover agent’s code in protecting the 
secret client. Remember that at first the reason given for his 
decision to tell Sirica all he knew was that he was frightened 
by the prospect of a long prison term and felt abandoned by 
the While House and the other Plumbers. Only lalcr and bit 
by bit did it matcrializie that, no, McCord told on the 
plumbers a nd N ixon because he was angry a 1 1 hem for try Ing 
to blame the CIA. 


The Break-in 

Without McCord’s direct advice against the instincts of 
all the other Plumbers, the second Waiergaie^DNC break- 
in. the fatal one, would not have taken place. Without his 
naive-seeming technical blunder of-l he taped door, the arrest 
would not have been made. Without his relent less agitations 
ui the aftermath and refusal to accept CREEP discipline, the 
“scandar would not have become the crisis that brought 
Nixon down. 


r 
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These claims bear on ivto sets of events. Hem we consider 
the mechanics of the actual armst. In the following item, wi 
will lake up the second, McCord's aciivities after the arrest 
CoJlecling testimony: 

hunt: The decision to rc-tape and go back in was 
McCord's-'S 

bAJtKER: So we said, wcIL the tape has been 
discovered, Wc'Jl have to abort the operation, flul 
McCord thought wc should go anyway. He went 
upstairs and tried to convince Liddy and Eduardo 
[Hunt] that we should go ahead. Before rnaking a 
decision, they went to the olhcr room; J believe they 
made a phone call, and Eduardo told US to go ahead, 

McCord did not come in with u$. He said he had to 
go someplace. We never knew where he w^ going. 
Anyway, he was not with us, so when VirgiUo picked ibc 
locks to let us in* we put tape on the doors for him and 
went upstairs. Five ruinules later McCord came in, and 
1 asked him right away, “Did you remove the tapesr He 
said, “Yes, I did," 

But he did not, because the tape was later found by 
the police. Once inside, McCord told Barker to I urn off 
his walkie-talkie. He said there was loo much sialic. So 
we were there without communications. Soon we 
started btaritig noises. People going up and down. 
McCord said il was only the people checking, like 
before, hut then there was running and men shouting, 
"Come out with your hands up or we will shoot!" and 
things like that. 

There was no way out. We were caught .... 1 ihougns 
right away ii was a set-up or something like that beepuse 
,, it was so easy ihe first time. We all had that fee ling. They 
took our keys and found the idcmiricaiion in the 
briefcase Eduardo had left in our room,"'* 
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Acting FBI Director Patrick Gray told Sena tor Gurney 
that “the replacemcm of rhe tapes on the Watergate 
duorJocks" made tlie FBI consider a double-agent theory, 
Gurney asked If the matter was investigated and Gray 
answered, “Can’t tell you a thing. "ir 

Minority Counsel Fred Thompson t? Barker "Was it 
McCord who urged you to go ahead despire the fact of 
discovering that obviously someone had tmiaped the 
doors?" - 

Barker: “Mr. McCord was of this opinion I was 

against entry at that time and, to the b«i of my recolleclion 
io was Mr, Hunt, my superior. To the best of my knowledge] 
Mr. Martmez asked if be had taken off the t^pcs and Mr 
McCord replied yes."'* ^ ^ 

Let us spell out the story of these fragments. McCord 
went mside (he Watergate when ihedoors were still opennnd 
puE a piece of tape across the latch on a certain door so that it 
would not lock. He placed the tape horizontaMy, so that it 
showed outside the door.'» When the emry team arrived at 
this door hours later expecting to find it thus taped open, 
they fuuad it shut. The tape had been removed; therefore it 
mu&l have been dbcoveied, which must have aroused 
suspicion. The Plumbers tfien wem back across the street to 
their Howard Johnson's nest iu discuss what to do. Everyone 
but McCord was of a mind to postpone the operation. 
McCord insisted that they go in anyway aud ordered 
Martinez to pick the Jock. Hum and the Cubans reluctanliy 
went to do so while McCord went someplace else for five 
minutes, it is not known where or for what purpose. The 
Cubans left tape on the door for McCord on a faith that one 
or the world's great imelligcncc specialists would have 
presence of mmd enough, after all that had happened, to 
remove the tape behind him so as not to a rouse still furt her 
tile guard certain to return on rounds. McCord neglected to 
remove this tape when he followed along from his 
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profosi”™' '*'»' “"^''* ?rilj 

*gteli««Z ,e,»ll bwh.taro««.l 

to beein with. The cunositv was not poL to real p 

‘*°Nor was U wcatoed by the unfolding spectacle ot 

McCord's posl-Walcrgatc rote. 


After the Brtak-ln 

Here is an outline of McCord’s activity in 
Watergate pe^^iod: he refused to go 

Sfobs^ucied, a White llou^ plan to make ‘hcClA ^ 

Ka^rev^ Watergate mnyc as he knew it iVoin ih^ 
law vers Third, he mounted an intense campaign of hi 

rfe%'SS2's?«-^,t 

=-/5'r».s.7£-"^!S-=s 

Lei US take these up one by one. 
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J. McCord Alone Scotched Nixon's CIA Strategy 

Jack Caulfield mci McCord at the second overlook in 
July (972 and speaking for the preside nl offeied McCord a 
guarantee of execulive clemency, no more than eleven 
months in prison, plus generous expense allot ments, 
essentially the same offer Alch delivered again that October. 
But McCord would not consent to the plan of blaming the 
Watergate break-in on the ClA. Alone among the Plumbers 
McCord declined to go aton| with this deal. Only because of 
MeCord's solitary and unamicipaicd resistance did Water- 
gale escalate to become a While House crisis rather than 
deflate to the scale of mere CIA scandal. 

Look how it might have turned out had McCord gone 
along with Nixon^s “CIA-dun nit" theory. First, the story 
would have been drifted out that the CIA had found 
evidence of Castro money flowing to the McGoverti 
campaign through some conduit buried in the Democratic 
party. It would have been let out that Chsiro had given the 
Democrats and McGovern a detailed itemization of all CfA- 
backed activity against the Cuban revolution. Yes. Nixon 
might have said^ theCi A was ope rating outside its legal limit 
in searching for the threads of this suspecled relationship 
inside domestic space, in the DNC, but it was after ail in key 
respects a legitimately foreign intrigue (Nixon might have 
sajdJ, so that one could at least follow the CIA’s reasoning. 

Nixon could thus have denounced in fine patriotic colors 
the motive of the overzealous CIA wrongdoers while at the 
same lime preserving and amplifying the anti-McGovern 
effeeis of ihcir activity. “What? McGovern was being 
minipulaicd by Castro?'' Round One for Nixon. In Round 
Two, leading now with his left, Nixon could explain that the 
ClA was nevertheless out of bounds. Helms would have to 
go. There would have to be a big purge. Indeed, while Nixon 
clung to power. Helms did go, there was a great purge of the 
lateiligence side of the CIA, thecooperativeSchksingeraiid 
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Colby did come lo power. In this purge, of course, had il 
eoiumned, Nixon would further have rid the CIA of its aiui- 
Nixon people and more deeply peneiraied ii with his own 
There is indeed no way this scheme could noi have 
worked if McCord had played along. There was 
the world for the CIA to demonstrate ihat Hum, McCord, 
and the Cubans were not CIA agents. They pa^ntly were 
CIA agents. How could an operation earned out by so many 
CIA agents not be a CIA operation? Nixon would have 
delivered a fatal blow lothe McCovem campaign, knocked 
out his biggest enemies In the CIA In^lligence Division and 
established a monopoly on all national mielligcncc esti- 
mates, acquitted himself personally and pohtiCiilly from all 
responsibility, and probably acquired as well a popular 
mandate to carry the war against national insecurity to new 
points of compass. Back to the Bny of Pigs ! It almost icinpts 
one to fancy that this was the way the plot was hatched to 
run, after all, that the White House set up its own Plumbers 
at Watergate to look like a ClA team in order to snwar 
McGovern, gel rid of Helms, purge the Yankees out of CIA- 
Intelligence, cook up a grand Red scareand smell like a ro^ 
In any case, only McCord'^ refmnl kept the Nante-the-CIA 
pian from working. 


2, Post- Watergate IkfcConi-CtA Contact Was Interne 


On July 29, McCord wrote a letter to Helms (marked 
'‘personal'* in McCord'S band on the envelope), reading as 
follows: 

A few interesting bits of information you will be 
interested in: 

I When Paul O'Rrian was engaged by the 
Committee [to Re-Elect the President! as their lawyer m 
this case, the Committee told him that the operation 
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was a CIA operation. He says be did not learn otherwise 
until one of the defendants told him the facts, and says 
he blew up over it, 

2. The prosecution, under Silbert, had of course 
^gun that line with Judge Bclson from the very first 
hearing. Aithough never coming right out and saying 
so, It WM inferred by him in cve^ hearing that I 
witnessed, and learned that he did so with the other 
defendants in the bond hearings. 

3. Now that the CIA stoiy has noi held water, or 
more correctly [get this:], will not be allowed to stand by 
CIA, the prosecution is now planning to charge that 
Liddy stole the money for the operation from the 
Committee and m turn bribed McCord and Hum lo 
panicipate, giving McCord a SI6.000 bribe on one 
tKxasion witnessed by a participant who has turned 
state s evidence. 

R«m assured that 1 nrill not be a patsy to this talcsi 

ploy. They will have lo dream up a better one than this 
miest story. The slate's witness cannot only be 
impeach^ on the stand, but can be charged with 

offidats 

(inc pBf), if he has made such a statement lo them about 
me ifCommiltee olTieials have alleged that Liddy stole 
the funds for the operation from the Committee, they 
ilM have pequred themselves and arc subject to such 
prosecution. Liddy may sit still for this; I will not 
Fn?^h* prosecution and/ onhe 

this was a CIA operation. The frequent use of^cx-CIA 
jgent in other articles are further evidence. They still 
haven t given up on this tactic. 

22 |»72, McCord sent the following letter 
•• CIA agent Pool O.ynor « his honw in A.linSon' 
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viriinia Oayooc. recall, was already invoj^ with the 
MrCord oration at the lime of the 

id !AiLthnT«dl ihe suDDTtssedi report on ihe Pcnmngion 

snie th^ day after Watergate. 

There b*tranendous pressure to pm the opOT 

on tU company. Don't worty aboai me no mairer what 

’'‘’Thfway to head this off b to flood the Mwspa^re 
with leaks or atiooymons Ictlcra that Uie plan is o p a. 

The blT^ OH thecLpa«,[i.e.. CIA) 

This is of imm«fio« iinpottaiw ^ 

in the formatiw stage now. airf can he pr«^ed o w 
if the stoiy is leaked so that the press « atei«d- " ”**1' 

“Th'e tofeln one's Ita'poSre Sfleers i" 'h* 

SSSS tTb^The'SeSfats 

Mory tolihis effect. Be 

1 will do all I can to keep you mtormed. Keep the lattit. 
“Vh“.re.h1%ence^ 

nthere. to convince . jury, the Congress and d< 

ll%n.rr .If s's 

McCord^s coordinating function, of McCord lU laciic 
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Watergate airmng for “the ma^cimuin effect the maxinuun 
damage to Nixon. The letter to Sirica of March 19* J973, 
already exists In McCord's scenario at Jcasi as early as 
December 23, 1972. Already Alch is going to be fired, the 
ami-Nixon Fensierwald i$ going to come on, the letter to 
Sirica is going to be sent, Nixon is going to fall. And to bring 
this result about, McCord is in immediate post-Watergate 
communication with the highest revel of the CIA, not just a$ 
an informant, but indeed as the tactical commander of the 
ovcrnail Operation, the tactician of the Watergate plot. 

Further indication of such a relationship between 
McCord and the CIA comes in his letter of December 29 to 
Giynor, really a progress report. 

Notes. 

1 am convinced that the fix is on Gerry AJch and 
Bernie Shank man ^denied by boih]. Too many things 
don't add up, namely: 

1. Their persistence in wanting to let Gerry Akh 
call Helms to testify and local! Vic Marcheiti “to lay ihc 
background re custom and tradition of CIA along this 
line." 

Somehow the fix is on Marcheiti or he is a party to 
this ploy in some other way. They are too persistent 
about it. 

3. Their persistence in trying to fi nd out how much 
I know about Mitchell's involvcmem, and the negative 
type approach, “well be didn't really talk to you about it 
did he.'* 

3. Failure to really debrief me on my whole 
participation and Jc no wlcdgc. None has really occurred 
to dale, and an absence of cammunications has been 
particularly noticeable from Nov, 7-Dec, 2 1st. The 
presence of what appears to be a desire to let time run 
out before the trial starts. 

4. The fixed police officer’s report— that of Cary 
Bitten bender (not Carl as previously reported). The 
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tmoact of his slatcmem is otic which can be read iwo 

™ilg“hU.M-tockpo.U»^^ 
lo him* ai the time of arteignment llwl this 
operation, end b) that this was an operation which <« 
the Cubans and l-cooked up on our <>»"■ No such 
statetncnls were made. They are , 

Biltenbender incidentally has a twin brother as I 
recaU; 1 have never met him lo my knowledge. 1 assume 
he also works in the intelligence division. 

S. The general focusand impact of evetylhingtha 

“^’’Th« ^’Irying to put the blame for the 

operation on CIAand/ot McCord. ortolM 

f«us away from the White House (Liddy and Hum). 

b The U.S. Attorney has blown the ease agai ^ 
the” Cubans by visiting personally tbeir employers m 
Mutmfa^^tingthd ability to r^kc a hving. causing 

on the condition that he place 
operation on CIA-or lake the 

A The wording of nuestions such as You really 
dont want Helms to becallcd because you 
tan stoolie against CIA do you."Thcsc leave no doubt 

**'|!''r^ay I visited Bernard 5 hanknjBn[Alch’sI*«l 

reo in the ca*ic] and gave the attached letter to lura, 
icLg him I planned to release it to ^1“ 

« new attorney. He asked that I hold off until 

Tuesday morning next lo 

anything. 1 may or may not wan past Saluiday Dec. ». 
1972 .» 

The letter releasing Alch is 

xn^iro-towCrcK 

messages lo Oaynor in January) as concrete proof ll» 
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McCord was in secret contact with a HeJmsHzeutcred, anti- 
Nixon group in the CIA from the time of Watergate onward 
and that he consistemly operated to that relationship as a 
lactkian with an ofTeosive purpose, the scuttling of Nixon. 

3, McCord Campaigned for CREEP- Nixon Captiuhiion 

In his letter of July 29 to his CREEP lawycrGerald Alch, 
McCord first outlined his rejection of the White House plan 
to scapegoat the CJA. Half a yearns struggle fending off 
bribes — and as Bernstein and Woodward report ^ threatii 
agaijisi his life and familyJ^— had deepened his philosophic 
perception of the events La train, as shown in the following 
two documents, ^ statement dismissing Alch in December 
1972 and his Christmas letter toCauIfidd. The rupture with 
Alch WPS momernarily repaired. AEch flew lo Washington 
B.nd convinced McCord not to publish the dismissal notke, 
not to lake that course yet. Saying lo himself, “What arc they 
up to now,” McCord went along for a little more of the Kde. 
McCord's dismtssaJ notice to Alch shows, by the way, that 
the White House had direct and unambiguous ijiforinaiion 
on McCord's intemions before the turn of the year, some 
three months before the Sirica letter. Here is McCord's 
December statement releasing Alch: 

I have released Mr. Gerald Alch as my defense 
attorney In the Waterptc Case, 

In meetings recenlly in which plansforourdefense in 
the Watergate trial were discussed, he persisted in a 
proposal that 1 claim that the Watergate operation was 
a CIA operation. This Is flatly untrue, and when 1 
rejected it, he then wem on to make a second proposal. 

The second proposal then was that 1 claim that the 4 
Cubans and 1 cooked up the bugging operation on our 
own. This also is untrue. 

It was patently obvious that in my own interests of a 
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March publtolipo propONth 

The imDlications inherent lO ines i i 

i rr^orMsSrru 

crimiiial justj-ce system i ^ federal ifivcsligaiivc 

"TCS our «a.ion-» h«t.ry,has Ore ^ISriV 

been in such jeopardy. of iHe FBI ibc 

U forebodes svsicm ihat Hoover 

“h“"i«d The'fiM cnimbling. 

writing in the brief ignominions moment of Pat 

° »“rcSrr4' 

want them written, / ‘ ,,_jL™s,oftroub^ 

judgmentdicute^^ „.ri 

■*SffiiS53S;SS'S.».»u.». 
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me. So be it . The integriiy of ihe CIA and of ihe FBI and 
of the whole Federal Criminal Justice System is far 
more important than one man's future or life.'’JJ 

More powerful yec with its array O'f violent metaphors, 
McCord's Christmas letter to Caulileld: 

Jack- 

Sorry to have to wriic you this tetter but fell you had 
to know. If Helms goes, and if the WC operation is laid 
at CIA's feet,, where it does not belong, every tree in the 
forest will falL It will be a scorched desert. This whole 
matler is at the precipiM right now. Just pass the 
message that if they want ii to blow, they are on exactly 
the right course I'm sorry that you will gel hurt in I he 
falJout.^“ 


4. McCord Sang 

The impact of McCord's March 19 letter to Siiica^^ is lost 
on no one, Thai tetter is what kicked Nixon over the 
precip^ by conclusively identifying the Watergate Opera- 
(ton with the White House. Rather than repeat this familiar 
do^merU here, let us simply survey ihe over-all addition of 
McCord's feats against the Nixon camp. He was the fii^i to 
By (1) that John Mitchell was implicated; <2) that CREEP 
money was being used to hush up the Plumbers; (J) that the 
While House was trying to hide behind the ClA and at the 
same time put the Cl A in its pocket; (4) that Nixon was the 
masler of the While House cover-up operation. 

It was the March 19 letter, incubating ^t least since late 
December, that in a single fusillade launched all these fatal 
h Bws against Nixonp just the way McCord seems to have 
planned it to achieve "the maximum effect." 
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i. Me Cord A cquired an Anti-Nixon La wyer 

When MeCord came out with the March 19 letter to 
Sirica he sunulianeously dropped Alch aiad picked up a new 
lawyer, Bernard FChstcrwald. FenSterwaJd isa subcanyon in 
ihc McCord sidecanyonand 1 do not loeaiuo guess what a nt 
might come upon at the end of it, hut it is worthy of brief 
tecormaissance. 

The given version is that McCord got to know about 
Fcnsterwald when Fcnaterwald app^red as 
the bail-raisiog committee run by McCord s wife. Ruth. 

commiiu* w*s .ciive ii> December 

considering making his move against Alch. and Fensterwald 
was working with it at that timer 

Fcnsterwald is a serious figare tn assassinauon- ^ 
ootispiracv research circles. He was the founder, main I 
moneybags, and only 

ton organization set up m l%9 called the Comraili 
Investigate Assassinations. Fensterw^d was more or 1^ 
closely associated with New Orleans District Attorney Jua 
Gams^on. Garrison was at that momeiil well embarked on a , 
legal campaign against the late Clay Shaw that actual^ 
ihieatcned to expose in open court a real comer of t^ 
Kennedy assassination cabal and its strange CIA tia 
Fcnslcrwald^s committee was presumably formed as u kind 
of FR iostrumcm of Garrison^s operation at a moment when 
the chances seemed strong that Garrison wou^ acti^Uy wiii 
a conviction^and from h, a string of convictions utlimaidy 
eiLposing the truth of Dallas. 

But long after the Garrison campaign was erusl^, 
Fcnstcrwald kept the CTIA open. Out front it exited W 
collect and selectively spread mformation on the 
tions of JFK. RFK. and King. Before it folded m 1975. thr 

CTtA maintained relationships.gtnerally based on info i^^ 
tion. not politics, with many of the small band of wntets, 

investigators, and random eccentrics who got actively drav^n 

into the puadc of the presidential assassinaiioas. Fensiet^ 
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wakJ is also attorney of record in James Earl Ray's suit fora 
new Inal in the King case. He was alongside Andrew St 
George when St. George appeared before an executive 
session of Symuigion's Senate Armed Forces Committee 
^pwjug out of his /larper's piece to which we have several 
times ^erred. He was a. Stale Department lawyer for six 
years (Harvar^942. Harvard Law J949) with a minor rok 

ocif attached to 

RFK 5 staff t^n and more extensively later in the RFK-vs.- 
■ ^ ^ Kefauver's anticrime committee 

m the 1950s. He reputedly has independent means through a 
family business in Nashville and is something of a political 
adrenturer with a penchant for cases involviag the 
hypothesis of conspiracy. 

Tbe »cm of a prior relaliooihip and a targcr purpose 
shared “imI Fenslerwatd first arose when 

51'fm !5 h f a Aleb.came before Ervin onMay 
i . 1 . ; ‘ McCord’s lestimony that 

Alcb had tried to involve McCord in a conspiracy toobstruct 
jMtiee and hnng the CIA for Watergate and so saveNUon. 

At no time,^' said Alch. “did I suggest to Mr. McCord 
that the so-called Cl A defense be uiiliied for the defen- 
K . , . J merely asked him whether or not there was a factual 
basis for this contention. Mr. McCord's allegation that 1 
an™ecd my abihly to forge his ClA personnel records 
Rith the cooperation of then acting ClA Director Schlcsing- 
ir IS absurd and completely untrue ’* 

A t everywhere beat faster 

Waieimre^.^l' *il !!!■ **“" questions about 

"‘"®"/.‘*'"*P<»PPeil inprime time, for Alch was 

ihe sr.f M “coM «“ «Pi"* »“<Ki««ly « 

“Subsequent lyr said Alch. 

did receive several phone calls from Mr. Feiistei- 

... and I recall that in one telephone eonvervatiou 
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he said to me: •‘What do you think of all that is going 
our referring to the disdosures being made by Mr. 
McCord... J replied. “Whatever is right for Jim 
McCord is all right with me " M r. FetisterwaUl replied, 
“We're going after the President of the United States ”1 
^ replied that I was not interested in any vendettas against 
the President but only in the best interest of my client. 
To which Mr. FcnsierwaJd replied. “Wclh you'll see, 
(hat's who we're going after, the President.”^ 

Not only this, Alch went on, but there was even i 
suggestion of a prior relationship between McCord and 
Fensterwald, McCord's story, as wc have seen, is tlw 
Fenstcrwflld volunteered to help raire bail* that they hadcl! 
known each other or been connected in any way befon 
Fensterwald added the detail ihal he found his way to ik 
bail committee through one Lou Russell, an oldi associate ct 
his in the private-investigations business with a backgroune 
in the House UnAmerican Activities Committee. At that 
time* Russell was employed by McCord's private inicIligcjM 
outfit* Security International* Inc, 

Alch told the senators that Fensterwald had volunleert 
to him the information that Fensterwald and McCord haini 
past relationship'’ going before Waterptc. Alch 
Fensterwald referred to contributions, in fact, that McCcia 
had made to the CHA. What could be going on? 

Two days after Alch told the world this story I visited ib 
dilapidated downtown Washington office of Fenstcr^ltfi 
CTIA and tried to get some reaction to Alch's testimw? 
from Fcnsterwald’s (then) aide and office manager Boi 
Smith, a small, overwrought, pale* exasperated man 
middle age* who was sarcasiie and impatient with the ideas 
a prior McCord-Fenstciwald rdaiionship or that somelhiii 
between them might be hidden. I’hen what about ih 
contributions Alch says Fensterwald says McCord niaaei» 
the CTIA? Were there any such contributions? To a 
surprise. Smith sputtered and said that there were of ccwifl 
no contributions, but that there had been certain irtt!e^« 


money transactions involving McCord, Fensterwald* and 
the CTIA going back well before Walergaic 

Oh? 

Smith’s story was that Fensterwald's old friend Russell 
materia] uced in McCord’s ambii when he was hired by 
McCord’s Security International to hdp handle convention 
security on contract to the Republican National Committee. 
When Russell found it difficult to cash bis paychecks from 
McCord’s security firm, said Smith* he got into the habit of 
bringing them around to Fcnstcrwald’s office at the CTIA, 
Ruisdl would sign his McCord check over to the CTIA and 
FenaterwaJd would write him a personal check for the like 
amount* which Russell could then easily cash aroand the 
corner at Fensterwaid’s bank. Russell brought the first such 
check around* recalied Smith, in March 1972, The practice 
was current as of Watergate. There were, as Smith 
remembered, about a dozen sueh checks. The larger* he 
thought, were for about 5500, 

Indeed? A dozen checks in three months? Just in that 
particular period? Maybe 55000 or so fiowing from McCord 
through Fensterwald's CTIA in the three months before 
Walerpte? Within two months came news of Russelfs 
Sudden death due to natural causes. About a year later a 
disgruntled Fensterwald aide in the CTIA sent me (his note; 

Lou Russell was in the Howard Johnson Motel at the 
very time of the Watergate break-in. He lied to the FBI 
about why he wa$ there. Someone set him up after that 
in a pent house w it h a ca r. He lived on Q St . 7 or 8 blocks 
from Fensterwald's office when he started exchanging 
checks in March 1972. He worked for General Sceoriiy 
Services Co,* which was protcciing Watergate at the 
lime of the breal-in. Log RusreJI was Nixon’s chief 
investigator when Dirty Dick went after Hiss. Nixon 
knew Russdl very well. 

More subcanyons leading downward. We do not know 
that Fensterwald is CIA-connected just because he looks and 
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McCord and he were more confederal® 
acis pa , _ j-„r j«si because Fcnslcrwald cxuUesd in 

befo^hand. Ba. .to 

S^SSSS-js 
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into Nixon-s inner eover. McCord 

the “jcured inlfilhgence offTter" door-tapinj 

f and brought down another president 
The Derivation of Carter 

4 IR November 1976). One incUncs to defer to 

(/foWtftg S^oof, in " rertainlv Carter's adminisli^- 

^^M€m 


roent. That will strike d if ferem people different ways, but it is 
tlie fact. Note that f do not call him a Yankee creature', \ say 
only that without the grooming, the introductions,, the 
support of organized Yankee forces. Carter could never have 
become president in the first place; and without a massive 
Yankee presence in positions solidly around him, he very 
possibly would not be able to preside. 

Consider that it was through the Trilateral Commission 
that Carter was first introduced to big-time politics and 
given a finishing course by kingmakers who would not 
normally have regarded a Southern Baptist governor as 
pfesidentiaJ timber. 

The Trilateral Commission is a direct offshoot of the 
Round Table, the Bildcrberg Group, and the Council on 
Foreign Relations. It was formed by David Rockefeller in 
1973 on the advice of Zbigniew Brzezmsky to eotinter the 
wave of economic nationalism brought on by Nixon's 
Secretary of the Treasury iohn Co anally and to articulate 
■he common interests of the multinational corporations of 
North Amenca. West Europe and Japan. It cultivates a One^ 
Worldist philosophy and wants to reorganize ibe structtiies 
of world political relationships to suit the interests of the 
multinationals. 

Why should the likes of the Trilateral have been interested 
in I he likes of Jimmy Carter? Tbe answer is available in a 
remark attributed to master Yankee strutcgisl Averill 
Harriman. Discussing Democratic presidential possibilities 
early in J972 with Michael Katz, Director of Intentarional 
Studies at Harvard, Harrimati said, We've got to get off our 
highhorscs and look at some of these southern governors." 
ffeter Pringle, London Sunday Times^ April 18, 1976.) 
Population and power shifts from East to West and North to 
South must have made him wonder how much longer the 
Dcinocratjc Party could maintain its prestige and position 

iu habitual strategy of pairing a big-city northeastern 
liberal presidemial candidate with a country populist vicc- 
presMlential running mate. As soon as the Trilateral 
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Commission was formfid. Carter and iwo other remoic^ 
province governors were brought aboard lo be pul through 
their paces, 

Bui wbat was Cancr‘a inlcresl in the Trilateral? As he 
wrote in his campaign aulobiogrnphy. Why Not the Besi?^ 

In order to insure the cominuing opportuniiy for 
penetrating analyses of complicated, important and 
timely foreign policy questions, there is in opetation an 
organization known as the Trilateral Commission. A 
group of leaders from the three democratic developed 
areas of the world meet every six months to discuss 
ideas of current interest . . . Membership on this 
commission has provided me with a splendid learning 
opportunity, and many of the other members have 
helped me in my study of foreign affairs ” 

Carter expressed his high regard for the Trilateral and ili 
people much more pithily, however, by taking Trilateral 
member Walter Mondalc as his running mate and appoitil- 
ing within his first months as president the followloi 
Trilateral members to the folio wing positions in Mi 
administration: Cyrus Vance, Secretary of State; Harold 
Brown, Secretary of Defense; Zbigniew Brzezinsky, Nation- 
al Security Adviser; W. Michael BEuiaciiihal. Secretary el 
the Treasury: Andrew Young, Ambassador to the United 
Nations; Rkhard Holbrooke, Assistant Secreury of State 
for East Asian and Pacific Affairs; Warren Christopher, 
Deputy Secretary of State; Richard N. Cooper, U ndersccit- 
tary of Slate for Economic Affairs; C- Fred Bergstes. 
Assistant Secretary of Treasury for International Hconomk 
Affairs; Paul C. Warnkc , Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency: and only through a spike of Cowht^ 
resistance in the Congress need we not add, Theodore C 
Sorensen, Director of the ClA. Besides which. Carter’s court 
of in tier most advisers includes the following additionil 
members of this Rockefeller internalionai ihinktani 


supreme: George Ball. Clark Clifford, Samuel P, Huntings 
ion. Marshall Shulman, Richard Gardner, Lane Kirkland, 
tconard Woodcock, Henry Owen, Robert Roosa, J. Paul 
Austm— a grand tourney of Yankee kniglps. 

And one should look too at the way the nation voted, the 
Eastern half for Carter, and the West for the more 
Cowboyish Ford. Crancing that the ntimcrical differences 
were shm, this still seems an imeresiingly general divergence. 
Surely it reflects the Yankee/ Cowboy dynamic of current 
politics, just as the low voter turnout (especially for a 
Bicentennial) reflects against the “populist” theory of Carter 

Of course 1 am not at all trying to label Carter a 
Rockefeller stooge, a mere Southern boy of the Yankee 
bankers. The relationship must be exquisitely more subtle 
than that. And any president, stooge onto, will be obliged by 
ihe rude geometry of the office to call outsiders, people of 
opposition, imo government with him, to widen ihc burden 
of conscience and judgment and accountability and to 
guarantee the federal writ in outlying provinces. Yankee 
Kennedy called Cowboy Johnson and Cowboy Nixon called 
Yankw Kissmger just as Yankee Ally Carter called Cowboy 
Ally Schksinger. That ts how the game seems to be played. 
Carter the populist is playing with and therefore for a 
Yankee team of TrUaleralisis. 

Thus, the whole cycle of the Watergate coup, as 1 sec it. 
runs from the ruination of Nixon lo the installation of 
t^ssenttal steps and phases for this sequence are 

■s follows. 


dLMun group aeicrmmed 
sometime in 1^69 or 1970 that NUon, acting for a 
hypothetical Cowboy group, was in the process ofereattng a 
spcca pohti^l espionage force lotally under the control of 
Ihe White House, totally illegal, “something as Dean 
Plan, “out of the Third 

Reich. {Blind Ambition^ p. 276.) 

determined lo get more information 
on ilus presideniial cancer" and keep it under close 
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England when he got inununity. Ben neu worked for the 
CIA, and he ran back to Hughes. And Dick Helms 
skated through the whole thing somehow. Maybe those 
guys just knew how to play the game better than we 
did.** 

Colson's musings are always of interest, but some will give 
more credit to Ervin committee minority counseJ Fred 
Tbompson, who made the same point even more e^pltcitly in 
Ai Thm Point in Tiwie (Quadrangle, l?76, pp. 159-160), 
where he says: 

In my opinion, wc (the minority staff) ha d already 
dctfrminnii that theT^T/Twas aware of the FcL7v i?Iesl!rf 
jhc War^Tgatn h iir g Tars prior t o thc^rcak-in and that it 
"perhaps knej^ more tha n^atTr. . fiTTny-rflind, ihe 
queslion was Becoming one of whether the CJA had 
been a partic inaju in or a benign observer of the break- 
in, on in view of the bungling of the burglary and the 
mysterious circumsfanuts surrounding it, whetlwr ClA- JS 
Qcerahv es had perhaps sabotaged the break-in to 
w^ lTen the While H ouse and slrengiheinne^Agency in 
Its Straggle for survival: ^ 

But fourth, the Nixon-Colson side had meanwhile been 
■ctive itself While the Yankees were busy infiltraiing 
Niaon's secret group, the Cowboys were busy engineering 
the nomination of the Democrats' weakest candidate, 
McGovern, by the method of dirty-tricking Ihc hcavicr- 
weighi candidates, like Muskic, out of the compel il ion. The 
rnulL was a momentary standoff. The McCord punch at 
W^terpLe was no doubt thrown in order to lose the 
ptrsidcncy for Nixon, but the assumption of that strategy 
must have been that no one like McGovern, honest 
ind independent, was going to be the Democrat nominee. 
Recall that the function we associate with ihe Ervin 
committee was at first to have bccncairied oui in October 
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1972, in time to have an declion impaci that would havt 
been hopelessly negative fof Nixon. Had Muskie (w 
Kennedy) been the nominee and had Water^te been spnuig 
before the election, Nixon might never have been returned lo 
office and there would ha ve been no need for the Watcrgais 
we actually experienced. Sot the trap could not be sprung for 
the clfiotion because the nomination of McGovern predudwl 
it. McGovern was not a Yankee man. He could not hr 
controlled or guaranteed. He was as dangerous in his own, 
way as was Nixon to the interests of Yankee corpoian 
internationalism. Why waste Watergate on him? 

So, fifth, the Yankees nhandemed their election stralei) 
and moved to a backup strategy, impeachment, much more 
difficult and risky because it necesnarily entailed the sepaiaie 
removal of Vice President Agnew and the Insertion of i 
custodial figure, like Ford, sufficienily acceptable to Yanket 
and Cowboy sides alike as to minimize the possibility of 
more direct hosiUity. (Ford, long sympathetic to Cowboj 
militarism, was also one of the founding members of ihr 
Bildcfberg Group, predecessor of the Trilateral Commit 
sion.) 

Sixth, as a forward strategy, the Yankee side formed 
the Trilafe^l Commission. Presidential aspirants fromifl 
over, especially the New South, were invited to lake puniE 
its deliberations and contests. Carter entered and won— first 
the support of the Trilateral people, then the Democre 
nomination, then ihe election, throughout fighting with 
blows as soft as he could make them, especially when uf 
against the transparently reluctant Ford. Carter procetdc^i 
to construct an administration, as we noted above, so jqihI 
under the control of central Yankee figures as by ac^ 
definition to be a Yankee administration behind a Nei 
South facade, and yet remaining open enough to CowIha 
interests and powers, as in Schlesinger's appointmcju. 
to soothe any furLher Cowboy itch for what Colsoo 
called hardbaU. Kennedy, Johnson and Nixon wee 

polarizing presidents, men who governed through lh 
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, , * Single aa? of iyronny may be asctibed to 
actidenml opinion of the day..,, A series of 
oppressions, begun m a distinguished period and 
pursued umherably through a change of minis- 
ters, too plainly prove a deliberate mdsysiematk 
plan of reducing us to slavery/' 

lltomas Jefferson^ 

But nobody reads. Don't believe people read in 
this country. There will be a few professors that 
mil read the report , , . , " 

Allen Dulles to the 
Warren Commissior^ 
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Who Killed JFK? 


Th&se of who witf read find the record tells u$ to turn 
ag^iost Yankee and Cowboy elites equally; to turn agaiust 
(he donunaijon and dosing up of polititol life by all the 
clandestine forces and powers. 

Many of us appear already well persuaded that democrat 
cy can no longer work and that wc can only hope to make the 
tMbnicaJ oligarchy more receptive to individual merit. Or 
that the constitulioruil republic is made obsolete by the 
requirements of modern comimmicalions and conlroJ 
systems and the vicissitudes of the imperial stage. Or that 
independence cither for the individual from the state or for 
gevernment from a net of entangling alliances is an 
outmoded pastoral aspiration. 

1 sense a pervasive American feeling that beneath the 
kinds of pressures and temptations the contemporary sett ing 
bongs to bear upon individual sensibility and coJteoiive 
consciousness^ no one need bother dream of enduring No 
one will noi be jointly templed and oppressed, no one will 
TOt Sloop and ^ taken at the same lime. This is just the way 
^Ij^e^flow. How does democracy govern a giganiicijcd 
armed bureaucracy such as the counlty^s public admin istra-^ 
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tion has become? How does our republican Constitution 
answer the needs of our imperial presidency? How Joes the 
heritage of independence express itself when the rulen 
choose to remake the world in the matrix of their computers? 

The defeat and impotence of the tradition underlie the 
perverse sophistication that shows through every nuance of 
the Dallas-Watergate story. Democracy, republicanism, 
independence, our triangular base of native, traditional, 
public values; these are treated by the operators on high as 
the values of political imbeciles. They, the men of the world 
of Southern California and New York, having studied the 
world at UCLA and Harvard, know that in reality the only 
serious political question is the question of the acquisition 
and use of power. 

There is a danger that Watergate and the subsequent CIA 
and FBI discoveries will have actually deepened these 
attitudes in the public. 1 have a friend whose uncle was* 
straight-arrow Nixonian until Watergate, a hardworkini 
middle-class shopkeeper. When he saw the truth of the meii 
and the system he had been following with his hand over hb 
heart like a fool, he said to himself, **So be it,** and becamei 
robber. He was at first successful but then took a foolish risk 
and was brought down in flight by a single shot from a 
trooper’s rifle, another victim of Watergate. 

Will the new knowledge lead us only to accept the net* 
state of total surveillance and to make new personal deab 
with the corruption and fascism implicit in its formations? 
Or will we turn the other way? 

The sophisticated contemporary assault on natist 
political values (as exemplified by the report of the Trilateral 
Commission’) flies wide of the mark. The challenge to 
democracy is not whether it too can govern the mcgastatc.il 
is rather: Can it resume the struggle against it? Not wKclTin 
the Constitution can be reconciled to a general prevalence of 
criminal practice within government, but rather. Can ibt. 
true republicans resume the struggle against state crime? Not 
whether independence of person from the state and of 


fovcrnmeni from entangling alliances arc compatible with 
“today’s needs,** but rather Can independents resume the 
struggle, precisely in view of "today’s needs.” against the 
enungling, entangled state? 

The traditional values stand in no shame for seeming 
unfeasible to us. It is not the purpose of values to be feasible, 
probably, only to help chart the way, help define the 
situation. If one cannot make the tradition speak to the 
current predicament, that is one way of nKasuring the 
predicament, of getting a sense of its span and character. 

But when we find our values incompatible with the lives 
jut are leading, and can no longer deny this, our first 
response is often to try to change our values: we refute them, 
spit on them, call them obsolete, childish, premature, etc. 
This docs not change the values, it only makes them more 
obscure; does not remove the need for values, only makes the 
values harder to find, harder to recognize and embrace. 

Thus, to all the admonitions about practicality and the 
new age from Yank^ and Cowboy power elites alike, a trio 
of democrat, republican, and independent will respoiul with 
a single music: We arc not obliged to conquer Babylon, only 
to maintain an active position within it, a life, a forward 
practice. 

The wheel spins. We do not come to politics to stop this 
spinning, only to play a role in it. Yes, we want to win an 
actual respite, to build a society of some grace and repose 
that might last a moment and leave something worth 
regarding. But that is the gamble of democracy, not the 
precondition. Irulcpendent, republican, and democrat may 
choose only to continue the ancient struggle. 

1 must make this incantation of mine about the values 1 
am calling traditional at least this much more explicit; 

By democrats, I meait those who believe that powers of 
decision in a healthy society repose sovereignly in the living 
generations. The state does not come from any power going 
^nd the human. The state comes from the people and is 
tubscrvient to them equally and as a whole. 
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By repubHcum, I mtan those for whom the legitimate 
state is cartfullV cireumscrihed within si>ciely by an oy^iiie 
and reasoned body of explicit legal relationships and hraits; 
those for whom the law isn set of limits to make society mo« 
prosperous and happy; who believe it is in the concrete self^ 
interest of each generation after the next to preserve and 

rcfinfi this sinictnre of law. , 

Bv independenfs, 1 mean those for whom the sute does 
not rUl up the human universe and who believe that there are 
va^t domains of human experience m which the stnte should 
not be allowed in any way to intrude; that parties tend i^siiy 
to become instruments of the state they seek to possess and 
must therefore be resisted for what they represent ,a 
themselves, the will to power. 

To those who can see iticmsdves 
vicinities, the question will rapidly become what 
do we resist the power-elite tendency to resolve, differences 
fhZgJTt^te violence? To these, 1 propose ^ha^ . 
Unm^iftie effort should be to poliliciie the question. Who 
killed J Fit? 

Th»i question sums op everylKing we o«d in feat in ite 
DaJlas-Watergaie decade. To 

crime— and then the countetenme of Walergatc, Who 

cashiered Naon?”— is «• resu*": >*'« piwondUion of a^ 

self-governing and republican people, the ^ 

public state. As we ate a single natioii. we 

president whose destiny is parttcipatcd m 

president bleeds, all of us have to sleep in it. But tten to wste 

5p. to acknowledge the blood, to lake 

the troth of it and all the myslenes around it »™1 

from it across the decade and a half: that would begin l. 

make America a free country again. 

No more than begin, ^suppose the people ^““cssfuB) 
forced the issue, that would still be ao guarantee of the n« 
step. What indeed happens if impish nvalncs ^ 

forced lo become explicit? And as ' Jt ani 

the crime, catch the conspiracy, still the food and fuel m 
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economic and social crises remain, the M iddle-East remains, 
the DOD and KGB remain. . . the dialectic remains. Bui the 
events of J 1/22/ 63 form a central episode in the nowering of 
the clandestme slate. Study of the JFK murder brings us 
close-up to the cancer Dean saw growing on the presidency , 
hut at another of its radiant epicenters. It is the same caiKer 
that a host of observers since Ross and Wise in 1964 have 
dreried under one name or another— a cancer of (he defense 
enahlishment. the security esiablishmcoL, the foreign-policy 
esiablishrnem: a generalized slate cancer whose growth we 
can trace hack lo the clandestine a rrangementsemered into 
by ibe U.S. government with the likes of Gehkn, Lansky, 
md the knights of the secret Round Table. The cancer 
attacks at Dallas I%3 and at Watergate a decade thereafter 
from the other side, leaving a trail of blood and disrupted 
function between and beyond. It now rules us. 

But to get at Dallas '63 would be to gel at this sickness by , 
one of its major viclories. It would be to get at the political 
bottom of the Vietnam war. of the structures of internal 
conflict that helped produce that entire decade, the decade of 
Daiks-W^atergalfi and Vietnam. Understand Dallas: That is 
ihe start of the way out. As I write, there are new chances of 
congressional action such as have no( heretofore existed, 
mainly stemming from the fact that Watergate and the CIA 
have definitively put right-wing subversion on the agenda.^ 
The Congress is agitated with the question and seems 
beginning to grapple with it in the comraittee system. 

But we have seen such flashes of congressional light 
before. What can keep this issue alive now and detonate it at 
the heart of American political consciousness? One thing 
orily, a movement of ordinary people demanding that the 
pressure toward the truth be increased and refreshed daily, 
ordinary people informed on the basic issues and confident 
of the authority of their purpose. 

As [ cdncJudc this book a new controversy is brewing. 
Once it becomes at last publicly indubitable that Kennedy 
fcas killed by a conspiracy hiding behind Oswaki^s and 
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Ruby's Braves, immediaidy the angry question will surface. 
Then what kind of conspiracy was it? I liave devdopeij 
aspects of one view in this book: I say JFK was killed by a 
rightist conspiracy formed out of anti-Castro Cuban exiles, 
the Syndicate, and a Cowboy oligarchy, supported by 
renegade Cl A and FBI agents. The Warren Commission 
thought always in terms of a lone assassin versos ^ foreign 
conspiracy and scarcely entertamed thcdomcstjc-conspjracy 
option except in those hushed, frightened secret nw^lrgs 
(transcripts of which were declassified in 1974 and 1 975) 
called by Warren in January 1964 to discuss the troublifig 
news that Oswald had possibly been an FBI infon^nt for 
the fourteen months prior to the assassination. So it is today. 
The voiijes of cover-up arc even now saying: There was i» 
conspiracy, but if there was, It was a pro-Casiro conspiracy. 
This view of Oswald has already begun to crystalize. It is tk 
counterattack against a critique which has generally prt 
vailed. 

But all of us theorizers and patient watchers who m 
faithful 10 the traditional resolve can say we are ready tofa« 
and try to deal with the truth of Dallas, whatever it turns on 
to be, certain indeed that if we cannot say who killed the 
president, then there is no respect in which we Mayitiin«' 
ouraelves as a self-governing people. We should then br 
obliged to celebrate our republic's anniversary by buryingw 
a dead letter its one-time faith in people, law, and a sensed 
Liiuils, 
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MTSfl Crash Reconslruction 
. concluded that the crew of S 53 was 
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generally deployed only when the plane has already touch«t 
down. In deployment, they hinge upward from the top 
surface of the wing to spoil the airilow across it and decrease 
Ufh 

The flaps, which also figure in this drama, are aerody- 
namic control surfaces mourned in the trailing edge of the 
wing. At slower airspeeds, as at takeoff and landing, they are 
extended to give the airplane a broader wing and thus higher 
lift at some expense in air speed. They are retracted at higher 
speeds aloft. 

Because Elder was worried about the FDR, theorizes the 
NTSU, failed to realize that the green spoiler i^icamr 
comes on not only when the spoiler control lever is in the 
‘■armed" position, but also when it is in any position aft of 
that, induding the “flight detent" position. In the "fliglii 
detent’’ position, the spoilers are deployed to their maximum 
in-flight extension. Had Coble taken the lime to check thf 
position of the control lever instead of relying on the grern 
indicator light (reasoned the NTSB), which he misread; be 
would have known that the spoilers were extended, or more 
precisely, would have remembered that he had exlendsl 
them shortly before, (Alas, if we had the CVR tape transcript 
healthy and whole, and the FDR data, we would know 
exactly when and why the spoilers were originally deployed.) 
As it was. the airplane was approaching a combinalion of 
flight-control settings, airspeed, engine thrust, and pitcb 
angle that would culminate in a stall. Whenthcsiiekshakei 
sounded its warning, and simultaneously the Midway tow 
ordered 553 to fly a mbsed approach, the pilot did nert 
— did not remember— that, according to some previ- 
ous order of his to the copilot, the spoilers were deployed. He 
therefore did not order the copilot to retract them. Instead, 
he called for Haps to be decreased to 15 degrees (furitBr 
decreasing a ircrah lift, already degraded by the extension d 
the spoilers) preparatory to tU application of “takeoll 
thrust" to fly the plane into a climbing left Uirn. RetractinK 
the flaps had the immediate result that the airplane began to 
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settle. Since he was running out of altitude (and his altimeter 
was fooling him hy 150 feel on the high side, remember, with 
(he visibilLty ceiling at only 500 feet), his reaction to this was 
JO puli the no^ up. This further dcferioraicd the airplane's 
lift and brought the airplane closer to the stall that finally 
precjpilatcd the crash. In the NTSB's words: 

-The rush of cockpit activities at this point, the first 
slflrers mu line callout that the spoilers were 'annedfand 
the fact tlut the spoilers are seldom used during the final 
segment of an instrument approach, may well have caused 
ihc captam to overlook the position of the spoilers at level- 
off. (p. 2 bj 

This theory b based on the results of four series of tests 
arrjed out by or for the NTSB: (1) A B-737 Performance 
Study, (2>a sinmlator study, (3) flight tests, and (4) a General 
hlectne engine-thrust study. Following Is a summary of the 
lalienl pomis of each as they bear on the NTSB’s theory of 
ilK cmb. The reader’s close attention is invited. The 
mslenal IS technical and dense, but the technical shortcom-^ 
ii^s of the spoiler-<rfor theory of the NTSB are precious 
enough not to miss. 


7^ B-73? Ferf&rmimce Sludy 


This study takes data from the ground radar record and 
lie cngi^-spectrogram study and reconstrycts from it the 
vertical night paib profile and the airspeed of Hie aircraft 
flunng the lust momems of the flight. 

"First," reads the NTSB report, 


the aircraft’s drag as a function of airspeed was 
pontpuicd for the different approach configurations 
(combmatmns of llap, landing gear, and spoiler 
positions) that could have been used. Next, the various 
drag values and the thrust values derived from the 
^Mral Electric study were used to determine the 
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turn wet* compnted wuh ‘h' ^ 

“Swdinal aceelernllnn values M^nS 

profile, starting with the deseenl from 4, MO feet, and 
ending with the aetivation of the stickslaket. 

The ARTS-llI altitude trace shows that the aircraft 
moiMn«rily levelled off at 2,200 f«l mean sea tevel 
IMidtay-s l.U altitude is 680 feet] 

12 seconds, which would have resulted in _ , ^ 

airspeed to 126 knots 

theoretically calculated entry airs^ of 152 KWS]^ A 

rrtie of descem of approximately 1^550 ft/ mm was 
established as ihe aircraft passed the outer T « 

descent rate was maintained "jf 
off about IpOOO feet m.U ab^ut 320 feet olt^ 
ground]. The correlation of the CVR with A 
III darn indicates that the stall warmnE 
commenced 6 to 7 seconds after the aicc raf t levelled olT 
(SotTth.. we do 

3 -lo^second deviations from the ART^-Ui ume 

is rassumc [NotV] that *eain:rafl w^m. 

CTnfignration which resuUcd in suKiciem '® 

nrevent a hittb positive accderation during this fina 

in the aircraft leveling off nl a higher airspeed, (p. 171 

A higher aiispeed. of course, would be inconsistenl w» 

the ARTS-m data and the subsequent 

To make sure this much is well m ^nd, 
Performance Study people looked at what the ARTS4U 
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ground radar said about the altitude and airspeed descent 
profile of 553. Then they looked at a separate Geoeml 
beclric spectrogram study to delenrune from the CVR tape 
the engine thrust levels being developed from moment to 
moment along that profile. Also from the CVR, investiga- 
tors determined the moment of stickshaker actuation. Thus 
they could reason: For the plane to be going thU high and 
this fast with the engines winding this hard, what are the 
possible coinbinations of flaps, spoilers, landing gear, and 
aircraft pitch angle that could bring the plane to stall- 
warning threshold within that much dap^ time? The 
conclusion was that the spoilers must have been in the flight- 
deient or extended position, or eljse the warning device 
would not have come on when it did. 


2, Simulator Tesis. 

Two series of simulator tests, the second based on the data 
from the General Electric study, “explored the effects of 
dirferent techniques in recovering from the approach-Lo-stall 
flight regime." The study found that “to attain a 1 ,550 ft/ min 
descent without allowing a significant speed buildup at a 
thrust level corresponding to 59 percent N| , it was necessary 
to use [i.e., to assume] the following drag configuration: 30^ 
flaps, landing gear down, and full flight spoiler extension " 

(R m 

Thai is, the simulator tests agreed with the performance 
study that the spoilers must have been in flight detent at the 
critical momeni. 


i. flight Tests. 

The [stall] entry configurations were esiabUshed as: 
Kl^ flaps, landing gear down, and with the (light 
spoilers b the stowed, halfway extended, and Jlighl- 
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deiem positions. Recovery lechniqtics consisted of 
power appUcaiion lo between U and 1.8 EPR 
(approximately 8.500 pounds of thrust per engine, 
17,000 pounds total thrust), reduction of the pitch 
attitude to an approximately level attitude,^ and 
repositioning of the wing flaps as a variable, i.e.» either 
retracted to 15® or extended to 40“ at the initiation of 
the recovery. Spoilers were left in their originally 
selected position. In all cases, recovery was effected with 
power application and a simultaneous decrease in pilch 
attitude. The pilch attitude at the onset of slicks baker 
activation was consistently near 12“ , as shown on the 
captain's altitude indicator. The stabli^er trim corre- 
sponding to this position was seven units noseup. Trim 
was not changed during the recovery sequence. A loss of 
altitude of 1 50 to 500 feel occurred during all recoveries, 
" The differences in flight spoiler positions upon entry 
into stall buffeting appeared to have little effect on the 
loss of altitude consistent with the recovery technique, 
(pp, 2fr-21) 


4, Genera! Eitciric Enf^ine Sr^und Speetrogmm 

Slpdy. 

“The CVR tape contained a high-ievd background 
noise.*’ reports the NTSB, “which tended to mask nicanin*- 
ful frequency data. Through special TiUcring techniquB 
much of the noise was attenuated^ and some disutn 
frequencies corresponding to sound generated by aircraft 
equipment became evident" By studying these soundi 
spectrographically, analysis could determirw the speeds anti 
thus the thrust levels of the two engines. 

The CVR'iape study found that “the final acceleraiiou' 
of the engines occurred at 1427:03.35, or about one secofld 
before the tower radioed its order for 553 to “execute i 
missed approach" and about two seconds before tin 
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actuation of the stiekshakcr. Allowing for discrepancies in 
the CVR time trade possibly attributable to its oil bath and 
four-day special trcaiinent, we may assume this to be the 
result of a pilot response to the developing situation. “Just 
before the acceleration," continues the report, “one engine 
was at 58.6 percent and the other at 57,2 percent N, for 
a combined thrust of approximately 11,580 pounds 
Conclusion 9 of the General Electric study states in its 
entirety^ 

"The sounds of both engines were detected during the 
acceleration. One engine peaked at 72 percent N, at 
1427:07.95, The other peaked at 79.2 percent N, at 
1127,09.55" (p. 17), ^ ^ 

In other words, plus or minus three to six seconds, within 
four seconds of the actuation of the stalTwarning device the 
iifplane was developing a loiahhrusi of 1 5, 1«) pounds, this 
peak was mainiained or increased over the remaining 
fourteen seconds of the flight. (Ground eyewitnesses and 
lurvivore agreed that the engines were winding hard during 
the moments before the crash.) 


Critique of the Spoiler Theory 

The critique of the theory that 553 crashed because the 
pilot neglected the flight detent position of the spoilers 
comprises five points. 

1. Thrust levels identified by the General Electric study 
were apparently adequate to have accelerated 553 out of the 
itail regime even with the spoikrs in rhe full Jlighi-deteni 
position. The report states: 

A thrust in excess of 12,500 pounds should have been 
sufficient to accelerate the aircraft out of the siickshakcr 
tegime if the flight spoilers had been stowed. With the 
Spoilers in the flight dereni position, tiowever, a total 
thrust of 14^500 pounds would have been required 
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merely to maintaiii umcederated kvel night within the 

.Ikkshaker regime . , . . The performance 

studies indicate that the B-737 h^is suflieicni ihrus 

capablUly to accelerale out of the 

reg^e, even with the spoilers extended 

thrust is produced with 2 or 3 seconds of stick^akcr 

activation, tittle or no altUude has to be saordked. {p. 

29) 

But as we have seen. ihcCE engine-sound study 
a combined thrust during the last 
flight of 13 JOO pounds, easily greater than the 14-500-pou^ 
thrust needed to keep the airplane in straight and level fliglu 
within the stickshaker regime. This surge of power may even 
have preceded the sctualion of the stickshaker 

2 The position of the spoilers is uncertain. We Ibk 
cited NTSB text to the effect that spoilers are rarely usd - 
an instrument landing such as 533 was ^ 

more importarn therefore that wc are not shown the mom« 
in the CVR transcript at which the capmm calls for ih 
Llleis to be deployed to flight 

maneuver. The fragment of the transcript publishid with k 

final report shows only the routine 
spoilers and only the routine response that the 
amed for deployment upon landing. 

3. The spoiler comrol lever wm not foun^o be in ^ 
“lllcht detent’'' position, but rather in the stowed posi _ 
The text is dear on this point " After the 

lever was found in the forward or stowd 

4. Neither was any part of the left 

assembly found in the flighi-deitnt position in the wr«k^ 
Again tL text is unambiguous: "After the a^idcnt...t* 
spoilers were in the ret meted position (p. W 
^ The NTSB’S explanation for the above discrepantia 

the crash itself: ^However, the k" 

center control pedestal and the posaibiUly of spotf 
retraction when hydraulic pressure was lost during i 
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impact make this evidence inconclusive** (p. 30). Fine word, 
'‘inconclusive.’’ 

5 . The postdmpacl position of t he horizontal stabiliier 

oontroi surface indicates that the spoilers were nor deployed: 

“The post-impact position of the horizontal stabilizer 
[fim was determined to have been 9^ units noseup. whreh 
wotiM coneiate more chseiy withaspoiier-srowedcon/tgu- 
raiion m speeds within the jf ic*j*aJter regime. Bodng data 
indicate that a trim setting of units would more nearly 
correspond with a 30® flaps, gear down, spoder extended 
configuration" (p, 30). (Italics mine.) 

to explain away this discrepancy, ihe NTSB states, 
“Although the position gf the stabilizer trim as found cannot 
be reconciled with that which would be expected for the 
existing conditions, ihc Board believes that the significance 
of this condition is outweighed by the evidence regarding the 
deploymen t of spoilers du ring i he finai descent a nd level-ofr 

30). 

Put it together. The N77>B must make 553’s spoilers come 
out, even if they were not out at the wing, not out at the 
conlrols, and not out in either the captain's or the copilot's 
mind, and even if the control settirig of the horizontal 
stabilizer was flatly inconsisiem with their being out. This is 
because the NTSB must somehow get the airplane into a 
“sltckshoker" configuration at a time determined by the 
perhaps faulty CVR tape to he twenty seconds before crash 
lime, Cali it T-oiinus 20. Given that the speed and the descent 
rate for that moment are known from ground-radar data and 
engine thrust levels from, the GE study, the NTSB's 
argument becomes totally circular. If the spoilers were not 
deployed at the moment ofstickshakeractivatjon, the NTSB 
If saying, then the stickshaker could not have been activated 
at that montern. The plane was going too fast then to start 
the stall-warning mechanism nnkss the spoilers were out 
That IS the sole technical basis>l>r assuming that an 
experienced and qualified flight crew deviated without 
commem from standard operating procedures: undjtl^for 
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flymg in ihe face of “incondusive” evidence indicating thai 
the spoilers were indeed in iheir normal stowed position 
when the plane crashed, (p) that the controls also showed the 
spoilers stowed, (di that ihc stabilizer's position wai 
inconsistent with spoiler deployment, and (el that even if the 
spoilers had been deployed, and never relracied at all, as the 
data of the GE study show, the pilot still increased engine 
power iiiitidcly enough to fly the plane away from the 
threatened stall with no loss in alilliidc, much Icssastalland 
& crash. 

if, on the other hand, we do not assume that the 
stkkshaker-alarm actually sounded m the cockpit, if wc 
take the pilot's application of increased thrust at about T- 
mimi$ iS seconds as his response to the wave-off signal from 
the lower, not to a sticicshakcr warning, then there is no 
longer any need to force the spoilers to have been where only 
inferemtal considerations say they were, and where a good 
many positive facts indicate they were not. But then we 
would need another theory of the crash. 

The spoiler 'error theory is simply not solidly rooted in the 
concrete facts oftheemsh as the NT^B report discloses them 
to us. It is based on assumptiDns which the NTSB's owfi: 
technical findings comrovert. It is not an implausible theory. 
It might actually turn out to be right. At least it has not been 
“bridly and tersely dismissed'" by its few critics. But as of ihii 
momeni. it is not terribly well stuck together. It is a kind of 
'^single-huliet'* theory in that it takes a conclusion (Dallai 
was a normal a^ssination, 553 a normal crash) and works 
backward to fit the facts to its needs, as is so apparent, foi 
one example, in the chain of conveciiem mfereniial 
assumptions the NTSB is willing to make about the spoilen. 
Thus, it is '"proved" that there was no sabotage because it is 
"proved’^ that the spoilers did it, and it is '"proved" that Uie 
spoilers did it because if they did not, then the "accideni" 
cannot be explained. Yeg, correct, if it was an accident. 

In no way could I have remained insensible of the risii 
one's credibility runs in being lent to these kinds ofclainu. 
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that sabotage and murder are everywhere, that our political 
landscape IS a burning ralrace-maze of crime and conspira- 
cy. But whatever way J turn the matter, it continually seems 
to me that the spoiler theory's shortcomings are iniensified 
by the contextualizing events: the massive FBI presence at 
thecrash scene, the Plumbers quickly scrambling and getting 
in deep around the investigation, the heavy White House 
pressure on the NTSB lo put out a hasty report, the doubts 
surrounding the cyanide queslion. the pollution and 
treatment of the CVR tape, the exact ly-at-ihe-righl- 
moment malfunction of the Flight Data Recorder, the 
passage of these vital precision instruments through the 
hands of the Nixon-Cray FBI and Mayor Daley's Streets 
and Sanitation types on their way to the innocent MTSB 
tcchiucians; the mirror-image double failure of the two 
jnde^ndem ahlmeters; the strained MTSB cfforl to explain 
this double failure away when it can scarcely explain one 
la dure by itself; the irregular, out-of-code utilization of the 
Midway landing capabilities; the iastanl Ly corrected 
maltunction of the Kedzie Outer Marker just as 553 passed 
over it; and the whole uncanny silence, the apparent 
indifference, the “languor" of the crew in the face of the 
stickshakcr warning these things, impacted m the H um 
Diackmail drama at the moment of its crisis;, cry' for another 
theory of the crash, a better explanation. 
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Notes 


CHAPTER I 


K See chapter 7 of ‘‘Vie! tiam Cruei bte" in Car 1 Oglesby 
and Richard ShauJl, Cottminmeni and Change (Nwf York 
MacmlHaep 1967) for a treat mem afthenco-imperial theme. 

2. Speech by author to the SOS National Council 
meeting in Ukngloiip KY, March J96S, just before 
iohn^n's abdication. The ideas were sumniarized in my 
ihree-parl article appearing in the ihen^New-Left-oiiented 
periodical, fifattanal Guardian, April 13, 20, and 27, 1968. 

3. Carroll Quigley, Tragedy and Hope (New York: 
Macmtilan, 1966), pp. 1245-46. i chose in this book to avoid 
historical treatment of the Yankee/ Cowboy theme, but the 
ilwvc passage from Quigtey indicates a usable perspective 
on the Civil War. That a power-struggle theory of some kind 
B m fact Jiecessary from the beginnings, and that there has 
alwa^ been a split at the top, is suggested in a work 
published too late for me to note it here except through 
George M. Fredrickson's review **The Uses of Am isla very," 
New KorA Review of Books. October, 16, 1975. The work is 
David Brio n Davis's The Brobkm of Slavery in the Age of 
N^iution (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1975), 
the second voliime in a continuing history of the revolution- 
iiy period. In Fredrickson^s sumomry of Davis's thesis 

the cost of nationhood in the United States was not 
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mErtlv a secllocial compromise but also a compact between 

wo elites-* north*'* “!>*««« 

odv ecMnSed the .dvantages of » r«e labor system and a 
southern planter class already implicitly 
orescrvalioii and extension of slavery . , . . Hence, me u niiM 
sISS^t«mi*gly emerged from iU revolutionary period 
*Xut a national ruling class; it vrasinfact a federaUon ol 

two regional ruUng place in tbeYanltee/Cowbtj/ 

analysis has been challenged by two WestCo^t sociolog^s 
IreTwSsman and Steve Johnson. Weissrahn His 
(ftrnvorts. August IOT4). Jh'* J?hn*on in ^ 

detain Insursent Soaolosisi, Wmier 19 _ h 

^imained that the defense industry as such must J 

™,“y owned by the bigEastetn 

Yankees. The point about ownership is ^rtups vahd as lar 

as it goes, although 1 fmd it strange that the 

should set up for Cowboyhood in my ser^ should^ 

tomhUCowIreJ sample 1 have lo«* "go'dism^ 

Syphl and important. i.e.. the empire of Howarf 
Huiihi^Tscc chapter 6>. More important, Johnson ignoT« 
Kem to Which, in the woids of a recent summary.^ 
emeracnee of the Sunbelt has been [dependent on] its abil hi 
10 o b*lain defense conlinets and 

lions " (Jon Nordheiraer, “Sunbelt Region Leads Natiwai 
&h of Population.* Afew York 

book POH«f 5»«/l (New York: Random House. 1975].» 
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tndependent elaboration of the Yankee/ Cowboy perspec- 
tive. Kirkpatrick Sale cites a Brookings Institution finding 
that from 1952 to i962 "the overall contribution of defense 
to... the Pacific Region tcspecialJy Southern California] 
aad the Mountain Region (primarily Arizona and New 
Mexico) . . . [was] 3 J and 27 percent, respectively . . , . At the 
same time,,. such sEaics as Michigan, Wisconsin and ; I 
Indiana actually had negative growth rates” [in terms of the [ 

local economic i mpact of defe nsc spend! ng] ( p, 25 ), By J 970. / j 

the S un bell's portion of the d efc nse budget had grown to 44 ! 

percent (compared to J9 per«ni to the Northeast) and Texas i i 
had climbed past New York as the second state in total ' ! 
defense wniracts behind California. The First National jj 
Bank of Boston and the Girard Trust of Phdadclphia may [ j 
own Lockheed, hot Lock heed V plants are in California. I ' 
Texas, and Georgia. Morgan Guarantee Trust and Chemical t T I 
Bank of New York may own General Dynamics, but four out j j 
of five of Genera I Dynam ic's chief pla nts a re in the S un belt [ ' | 
{two in Califorma'and one each in Texas. Florida and New ¥ 
York). Assessment of the Yankee/ Cowboy factor in ! j 
connection with the defense mdusiry is thus more complex j’ j 
than the Weissman-Johnson analysis assumes, cj 1 

5. WiIJiam Appleman Williams. Tft£ Trtigfdy of i 
American Diplomacy (New York: Dell. Delta Books. 1959}; V I 
aho jsee Williams, ”The Frontier Thesis and American Jf! ! 
Foreign Policy,” Nisiary as a Way of Learning (New York: j 

New Viewpoints. I97J). Turner argued that it was the . ^ 
pioneering of the Frontier that established Aincrican ^ 
democracy. He paid no attention to genocide. Williamses f J 
version of this ’^success” is more modern and tragic, more i ■ 
attuned to the era of the Vietnam War. 


CHAPTER 2 


I . ”The Baker Report." The Senate Watergate Report. ^ I 
l3eH(1974>, pp. 73Jff. * | 
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1. In Sieve Wetssman, ed,, Big Broiher and the 
Holding Company AHo, CA: Ramparis Press, 1974), 
p, 313. 

3 . Q uigley , Tragedy and Hope^ pp. 950-56. from which 
ihe quotations in ihis sectio n are borrowed. 

4. Quoted iix/ Jiir~Ge i 1hr " ^ni r ort--a^d^ 


1 seminal essay ^ ihe^hief basi s of mv ireatment of Niao^ 
1 here. | 

^ 

6. Hani Messickp Lamky^ Berkley Medallion Books, 
New York, 1971, p. im 
. 7. Ibid.,p. im 

g. Rebozo was not accused of criminal conduct in 
cashinjj; this stock in 196S. Bod Edicr and J ohn McDermott, 
Knight News Service, Boston Globe. November 1, 1973. 

9, "'The Story of Bebe Rebozo Newsday Special 

/Jc/Forh Octobetb;^, 1971. p, 6R. j 

i (kl ^Gcrth,®r25?r^ 

IL^lbid. A 

12. This section is based on E H. Cookridge^s Gehlen, 
Spy of the Cerjmrj (New York: Random House, 197 1 J. 

13. R. Harris Smith, £?S5; The Secret History ti/ 
America's First Central fntelligeme Agency (Berkeley 
University of California Press, 1972), pp, 233-239, and 240. 
Gchkn was of course not the only high-ranking Nid 
offering the United States deals just then. In April 1944, for 
example, Himmlefs agents were noaling '"separate peace^ 
balloons all over Europe. In one offer, Himmler would lum 
over to the United Slates the German treasury of intelligence 
data on Japan if the United States would siaU the war in 
France and enable the NazU to put more into their struggle 
with Russia. Smith does pot use the Yankee/ Cowboj 
framework or any counierpait, but his book offers aft 
excellent analysts of the Yankee/ Cow boy competition at full 
drive during the Cold War years within the heart of the 
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American foreign policy apparatus. Particularly the 
regional-ideological character of the split rending the CIA 
emerges. He shows us why, how and to what effect the Cl A 
was partitioned. 

14. ibid., p. 240, 


CHAPTER 3 


L Richard M. Nbcon, “Cuba, Castro and John F. 
Kennedy,^ Readers Digest. November 1964. 

2. L, Fletcher Prouly, Ihe Secret Team (New York: 
Viking Press, 1973), p, 4fl. 

3. Actually the Cuban jets were flown to another 
airneld the day before the invasion struck. So they would 
probably have survived the critical fn^t moments of the 
invasion unaitacked. Once off the ground, of course, they 
enjoyed all the advantages ofjei-agc fighters over piston-age 
bombers. 

4. Tad SzuJc, “Cuba on Our Mind," Esquire. February 
1974. Hunt claims he advised the CIA to kill Castro 
(Howard Hum, Give Us This Day: The CfA and the Bay of 
Pigs fNew Rochelle, NY: Arlington House, 1973|, but that 
nothing came of it. On the contrary, ihe would-be assassins 
were almost successful. They were caught in Havana on the 
day of the invasion and executed. Manyadditionalattempts 
on Castro'S life followed in the years after. See Peter Dak 
Scott, “The Longest Cover-up " in Welshman's Big Brother, 
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flj-abilily. It could also refer to the small plane ahead of 
them, the private Aero-Commander, which ms about to 
circle in from of them in a for-some-raison privileged missed 
ipproach.J 

whitehouse: Fair? 

EI.OES.' On one, ah, three one left. (Does Elder start to say 
runway number one-lhrec, the glidestoped runway formcriy 
assigned to 5537] The only change is the altimeter thirty oh 
five. 

UNiDENTiFtED VOICE; (Unintelligible). 
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WHiTEftODSf: Sounds to me a circuit breaker, perhaps. 

EP3ES: Hah? 

UNIDENTIFIED VOICE: {Unlmdligible). 

WHtTEHausei Yeah, 1 just meant, I thou£ht you'd beUer 
check cveryihing. ah, 

ELDEHt It, ah,— indicates, 

Sound of iieveral clicks (appear between words "ah** and 
"indicates" above) (heard on all four tracks sounds similar to 
circuit breaker deactivated acid activated repeatedly), 

EtXiElt: A wire on the reel to test. 

Sound of several clicks. 

elder: It tests. I think it's okay. I ihiuk it's working. 

UN IDENTIFIED VOICE: (unintelligible). 

eider: It says off. 

CHicAGtMi'liAKEr (to Aero-Couima ndcr): Zero uine VS 
turn left to one three Eero. 

WHlTtHOUSE: You got an "ofr light. 

elder: Yeah, but, ah, the signal, the encode light comei. 
on, 

UNIDENTIFIED VOICE: (Unintelligible). 

elder: And it shows, indicating tape. 

2b, In view of this and the technical nature of the 
argument, I wiU quote here the NTSB’s explanation in fuEL 

^'Several sources for common errors in the two independ- 
ent systems were considered. One wa= ice, which could lave 
accumulated on the Pitot/ static probes. However, sinm 
both probe heal switches were found in the "ON" position, 
and since exanunation of the fdamems of the probe head 
iudicating lights showed that probe beat was energized atibt 
lime of impact, it is uuhkely that probe icing was the soura 
of error in this case. 

“Another source of Error could have been the effect of the 
aircraft's cxlfemc nose-high attitude during the fiitsl 
moments of flight. According to the Boeing Company Fligbc 
teat data, pilch angles within the stall buffeting region caa 
produce static system errors that result in altimeter readiugi 
60 feet higher than the actual alUtude. 
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"Also, if electrical power to Ihe CADC was imcrrupied 
while the aircraft was in a nosc-high atliiude at impact, the 
Pitot/ static sensing ports could have been 20 feet or more 
above the elevation of the crash site. 

''Additional errors inherent iu the reported baroinelric 
pressure correction at Ihe time of impact could account for 
SI ill another 15 to 20 feet, 

“Since it is possible, as shown above, to accoiinl for a 
significant portion of the dtfTercucc between im|^cl 
elevation and the C ADC altitude computations at the time 
of power interruption, the Safety Board concludes thai the 
static systeert errors reflected in the CADC readings at 
impact do not have a bearing on the events that occurred at 
Midway." (p. 24) 

Ignoring Ihe splendid non sequitut of that last paragraph, 
let us boil this down. 

The NTSB has to account for an erro'r of 157 feet in the 
pilot's altimeter and 103 feet In the copilot's. The possible 
sources of error, says the NTSB, are: (a) probe icing; (b) an 
extreme nose^high attiiude of the airplane in a slii//;(c) an 
extreme nose-high attitude of the airplane at tail-first 
impflcf; and (d) “inherem" errors in barometric pressure 
sensing. 

a. The NTSB determined that icing was not a souit^ of 
Error in the Case of 553- 

b. From the nose-high smU attitude of the aircraft, the 
repon assumes the maximum possible deviation of 60 feet 
given by Boeing, 

c. From the nose-high itnpaei attitude, the report 
assumes another maximum error input of 20 feet. This even 
though the attitude-dependency of both these figures (b and 
c) probably means that the NlSB's 2D feel should be 
considered simply a componcm of Boeing's 60 feet, since 
both are derived from the fact that the tad-down geometry of 
the aircraft in a stall as well aa taiffirsL impact puts the probe 
sensing ponh; higher than the tail. 

d. From presumed sensing errors which it docs not even 
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try to guess the cause aU the repon g^is another maximum of 
IS to M fecL 

Adtled ail up» then, the NTS B explanation amounts fora 
total of 95-100 feet of error, assuniiitg the maxiiuain values 
from all possible error sources. Yet thii still accounts for lesi 
than the known error at the copilot's altimcier( 103 feet) and 
less than two-thirds of the error at the pilot's altimeter (157 
feet). 

29. Cockpit discussion of the landing-procedure a nom- 
aly takes place immedtaiely following the discussion of the 
malfunctioning FDR quoted above: 

FIRST OFFICER coELt;: Wondct why they put that in there, 
final approach from holding pattern at KedyJe not author' 
ired. 

citiCApo/oTiARE (to Acro-Cominander ahead of 553 on 
runway JIL): Zero nine VS turn left zero nine lero. 

coble: What would be wrong if you were there in the 
holding patlern? You'd be back here anyway. Wonder why? 

CA^AiH WHiTEHOtsss; I donT know. The holding 
pattem^s probably higher than fiftceii’hundred fe«. 

cqble: That's probably true, 

UNIDENTIFIED VOICE: (Unintelligible). 

SECOND OFFICER ELDER: Or it's not aligned with the 
runway. 

coacEi Yeah. 

This is followed by an exchange with O' Hare abcim 
approach speed a ad altitude, then a muirn to the problem of 
the vexatious FDR, as we have already seen. 

30. midway: Nine VS, runway three one left cleared lo 
land. 

9vs: Okay. 

MIDWAY: Nine VS. do ya have the right runway in sight by 
any chartce? 

9vs: AfTirmative. 

MIDWAY: ^iicl you swing over to that and land? Therc^$a)d 
about two in— and disregard that, ah, okay, [ see ya new, 
you*re cleared to land on thirty-one left. 
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Commission, the technical investigation undermines the 
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been prejudged and, aa Public Information Officer Dunbar 
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versions of this remarkable letter, a masterpiece of its kind. 
McCord prints two in A Piece of Tape (pp. 48 and 150) 
without mentioning their differences. The other is the 
typescript McCord gave the Ervin research staff, a 
photocopy of which is what 1 am using here. The variances 
arc all trivial, but on the other hand, they are numerous, and 
to my mind there is some question why there should be any 
variances at all. By whom, how, and when would they have 
been introduced? Do they imply that McCord had 
memorized the text, but imperfectly, or that several hands 
worked it over so that several slightly variant copies came to 
exist? Why should anyone do that? Why else should there be 
any text but the one and single text McCord sent to Caulfield 
and gave a photocopy of to the Ervin Committee? Calling 
the Ervin Committee version number one and the versions at 
pages 48 and 150 of Tape numbers two and three, we can 
itemize the variances as follows: 

1 . Where version one opens coldly and abruptly with 
*‘Jack,** the Tape versions read “Dear Jack.** 

2- Where number one continues with the McCordian 
clip, “Sorry to have to write," etc., two and three rcad,“l am 
sorry," etc. 

3. Version one softens the preemptory tone of the 
single-sentence opening paragraph, however, by continuing 
“but felt you had to know." The Tape versions omit this 
whole striking clause altogether. 

4. Version one says, "and if the WG operation," where 
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versions two and three leave out the if. 

5. Two and three spell out number one’s “WG." 

6. Version two styles operation with an initial cap. In 
version three it*$ lower case. 

7. Versions one and two read, “at CIA’s feet." Version 
three reads “at the feet of CIA." 

8. Version one reads, “Just pass the message." ^ 
Versions two and three omit jmt. 

9. Versions one and two read, “I’m sorry." Version 1 

three drops the contraction, reading, “1 am sorry " So to ! 

be pedantic, version one differs from version two in six i 
trivial details and from version three in nine. Two and three 
differ from each other three times. The variances are i 
undramatic, but on the other hand, patient papyrologists 
discard no variance at all until (hey know how it could have i 
occurred. i 

27. The March 19 letter is reprinted in Tape, pp. 173-74. 

28. Washington Post, May 24, 1973. | 

29. A final note for the late-breaking news that .j 
Haldeman himself appreciated the political magnitude of 
Watergate and as of mid- 1976 was still open to Ihe possibility 

that somebody in the CIA might have been after Nixon. In 
serialized excerpts from his forthcoming memoir (see ; ' 
Universal Press Syndicate release of June 20, 1976, “Inside 
the Nixon White House," Part I), Haldeman says outright ; 
that if it had not been for Watergate, “South Vietnam would | 
not have fallen," “Henry Kissinger would not be secretary of H 
state," and “the 1976 Republican presidential candidate - \ 

would not have been either Jerry Ford or Ronald Reagan— . | 

but JohnConnally."AndinPartlV oftheabove, dated June 
23, 1976, he writes: “In retrospect. I’m ambivalent as to 1 
whether the [Central Intelligence] Agency was out to get | 
Nixon. I don’t dismiss it as an impossibility. 1 do believe that 
there are a number of unanswered questions about the 1 
break-in at the Watergate. The Agency had the capacity and } 
perhaps, unknown to me, the motivation." > 
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CHAPTER 9 


L Bernard Bailyn^ 77re Ideological Origins of the 
American Revoimiorj (Cambridge^ MAr Harvard, Hniversi- 
ly Press, J%7). pp. H?-20, 

2, Tad Szulc; “'nie Warren Commission in Its Own 
Words," Mew Republic September 27, I p. 47. 

3, The Trilateral Commission met in 1975 to discuss 1 he 
stale of democracy in the First World countries, lu 
coniroversial final report, called The Govemahiliiy c/ 
Democrades, argues (hat the troubles experienced by the 
advanced industrial democracies during the 1960s were 
caused by "an excess of democracy" — as thoagb the "riot 
and rebellion" of that happy decade were oot a thousand 
times over-provoked by ihe cowardice, arrogance, deceit, 
and stupidity of the ruling class elites re Vietnam, re social 
policy, re the environment. Govemabilify implies further' 
more that if the hazards facing the late twentieth century m 
to be handled '^rationally" and “efficiently,’* [hen govern- 
ment will find il necessary to curtail democratic privitefcj. 
everywhere. 

4, And as of Thanksgiving 1975, of course, Presideat 
Ford had acknowledged the need for a new investigation of 
one aspect of JFK’s death, the question of Oswald’s pollEkal 
connections and identity {see chapter 4). [n a miracle, Ford 
or Church would have chosen to open up the question as i 
whole to a fully public airing in which all voices in Eha 
lengt hy and trying dispute could be heard and fairly judged 
by an 'informed public. But following the example of his 
predecessor, Ford chose instead the path of the “limiied 
hang'Out" and stuck with the original Warren theory that 
Oswald, whoever he was, fired all the shots. Any study of 
Oswald taking his guilt as a foregone cooclusioo or an 
established fact will only repeat the performance of iIk 
W arren Commission, 
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1NE SECRET FORGES nur 
POISON OUR PUBUGUIT 


•Hie struggle bnelweeii (he Old Mongy ol theeest«m 
sesboard and the New Mil lion airds oi the west. 


• The Howard Hughes- Mafia- Nixon oenneclion. . ■ 

•Who killed JFIt and wtiy>. | 

•The se c fet deal between Meyer Lansk y an d FPR | 

'■ •The tfulh about the plane crash i 

that look the life of Howard Hunt s wite. 


•What really happened at the Bay oi Pigs. 


• How the Nazis l ost th e war and wo n the Ct^ 
•H ow J immy Carter tits into mis conspiracy. 


Now at last these and other jagged pieces of the pu22le 
are put together. Bor the tirst Limte, 
the strange and ±^avage history of our era makes 
Lerrllylng sense. 



"ScmpulouA and « wealth of documontaltao... 

th« most coheront oicpianattan to data of th* JFK aatacainaUan... 
BUT THCnE^S UOHE...ITOPFNSUP ASTOUNDINO POSSlBlLlTIEST 

— POB^-lSMt rtS WtE KLV 
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